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Scenes  from 
A  Subaltern's  Life. 

i. 

JINKS:    MARK  II. 

CAPTAIN  POMROY  was  a  large  and  some- 
what florid  officer  of  whom  the  colonel 
by  no  means  approved.  The  colonel 
felt  somehow  that  from  this  officer  he 
never  elicited  a  proper  measure  of  re- 
spect. Also,  Pomroy's  jokes  were  lost 
upon  him  utterly.  There  was  a  third 
reason — Pomroy's  bull-dog,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Venus. 

Venus  was  more  ugly  than  most  of  her 
species,  with  a  weakness  for  chickens  and 
A 
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cats.  We  calculated  she  cost  Pomroy 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  in  damages, 
though  doubtless  something  of  this  should 
be  deducted  from  the  food  bill,  which  also 
must  have  been  large. 

Venus  took  life  as  a  joke.  She  was 
a  general  favourite  with  the  men,  who 
provided  cats  for  her  special  edification. 
In  a  sense  she  commanded  "  G  "  Company 
— which  was  Pomroy's — and  as  often  as 
not  turned  up  on  parade. 

No  wonder  the  colonel  disliked  her! 
Whenever  he  gave  a  command,  in  his 
somewhat  raucous  voice,  Venus  would 
make  no  secret  of  her  mirth.  Sitting  well 
back  on  her  haunches,  her  tongue  lolling 
out  a  matter  of  several  inches,  lips  ex- 
panded, and  panting  with  indescribable 
vulgarity,  she  would  simply  shake  with 
delight.  It  was  the  colonel's  custom  to 
pretend  not  to  notice  her,  but  in  reality— 
as  we  knew  very  well — he  took  it  as  a 
personal  insult,  and  believed  in  his  heart 
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that  Pomroy  had  taught  the  dog  to 
do  it. 

The  colonel,  who  figured  in  the  Army 
List  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  G.  Monck- 
ton- James,  had  always  been  known  as 
"  Jinks."  On  that  account,  the  arrival  of 
the  sea-gull  made  things  a  trifle  awkward, 
for  the  sea-gull  was  also  obviously  "Jinks." 
In  the  end,  it  became  "  Jinks  :  Mark  II.," 
after  the  fashion  in  which  the  War 
Office  denotes  the  latest  improvement  of 
rifle. 

The  colonel  himself  habitually  men- 
tioned it  as  "  my  bird,"  or  sometimes  as 
"the  gull,"  in  much  the  same  tone  of 
voice  as — had  he  not  been  a  bachelor — 
he  would  have  referred  to  his  wife. 

We  could  never  understand  what  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  pet  of  a  sea-gull. 
O'Hara  said  he  could  understand  a  man 
being  fond  of  a  horse  or  a  dog — or  even 
a  girl — but  Mark  II.  had  always  struck 
him  as  being"  a  particularly  dull  and 
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prosaic  bird.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
evening  it  arrived. 

The  mess-corporal  came  into  the  ante- 
room with  a  countenance  contentiously 
expressionless,  and  told  the  colonel  that  a 
hamper  had  been  taken  to  his  quarters. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  "  Jinks."  "  That's  my  sea- 
gull." 

"Your  what,  sir?"  asked  Tommy 
Merryweather ;  whilst  Hillyard  spilt  his 
sherry  and  bitters. 

"  Sea — Gull,"  repeated  the  colonel,  with 
an  unnecessarily  long  pause  between  each 
word. 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence  after 
that,  until  the  colonel  slapped  his  knee. 

"  Come  along,"  said  he,  springing  from 
his  chair.  "  Come  and  have  a  look 
at  it." 

As  the  invitation  appeared  to  include 
every  one,  we  all  trooped  out,  one  behind 
the  other,  the  colonel  leading  the  way. 

When  we  got  to  his  quarters  there  was 
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the  hamper  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  label  attached  and  straw  sticking 
out  at  the  top.  "Jinks"  bent  down  and 
listened,  with  both  hands  upon  his  knees. 
As  he  heard  nothing,  he  said  he  hoped  it 
wasn't  dead. 

It  was  Tommy  who  opened  the  hamper. 
And  the  sea-gull  hopped  out  and  caught 
hold  of  his  thumb.  The  colonel  roared 
with  laughter.  That  was  the  type  of 
humour  he  could  really  enjoy. 

"  Clever  beast ! "  he  remarked  to  me. 
"  Quite  intelligent !  " 

Just  then  Metcalfe  happened  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  "Jinks" 
called  him  in.  Metcalfe  was  the  least 
tactful  member  of  our  mess,  and  probably 
the  least  offensive. 

"  Come  here,  Metcalfe,"  cried  the 
colonel.  "  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  " 

''Jinks"  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
sea-gull,  which  had  waddled  as  far  as  the 
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hearth  -  rug.       He   seemed    unnecessarily 
puffed  up  about  the  whole  affair. 

As  soon  as  Metcalfe  saw  the  sea-gull, 
his  eyeglass  fell  out  of  his  eye. 

"  Great  Scott!"  he  exclaimed.  "A 
damn  duck ! " 

The  colonel  was  really  disgusted.  He 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  the  following 
morning  in  orderly  room,  on  the  subject 
of  grocery  books,  he  told  Metcalfe  he 
thought  him  an  exceedingly  ignorant 
officer,  and  most  illiterate. 

And  then,  who  should  stroll  into  the 
room  but  Venus ! 

I  never  heard  such  a  noise  in  rny  life. 
There  was  a  growl  and  a  squeak,  and 
then  a  scuffle ;  and  the  next  moment 
every  one  of  us  was  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  The  colonel  was  underneath  Pom- 
roy ;  Metcalfe  was  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice;  and  O'Hara  kept  digging  me 
in  the  ribs.  The  animal,  which  had  had 
its  wings  clipped,  succeeded  in  flying  as 
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far  as  the  mantelpiece,  where  it  brushed 
over  a  row  of  photographs  and  broke  a 
Satsuma  vase.  As  for  Venus,  when  we 
got  up,  she  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
with  one  or  two  feathers  in  her  mouth. 
There  were  several  on  the  floor. 

Of  course,  we  all  said  "  Good  dog!" 
and  "  'Ware  sea-gull ! "  and  so  forth,  to 
please  the  colonel,  whose  language  was 
most  informal.  He  told  Pomroy  to  take 
his  dog  out  and  shoot  it.  Pomroy  dragged 
Venus  away  on  a  chain ;  and  she  went 
out  sideways  like  a  crab,  with  one  eye 
shut  and  the  other  fixed  on  the  sea-gull. 

Metcalfe  asked  the  colonel  if  he  could 
keep  a  few  of  the  feathers  to  clean  his 
pipe  with,  and  "Jinks"  said  he  couldn't. 
After  that,  we  drove  the  sea-gull  round  to 
the  stables,  where  it  was  given  into  the 
charge  of  the  colonel's  groom.  Next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  Pomroy  said  Venus 
had  kept  him  awake  half  the  night,  bark- 
ing in  her  sleep.  He  was  in  an  exception- 
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ally  bad  temper,  because  he  had  thrown 
a  boot  at  her  and  broken  the  water- 
jug- 

As  was  natural  enough,  the  sea-gull  did 

not  seem  able  to  settle  down  for  some 
time  after  this.  Indeed,  the  ubiquity  of 
the  canine  species  in  barracks  made  things 
somewhat  difficult.  We  duly  explained 
to  our  dogs  that  Mark  II.  had  been  taken 
on  to  the  strength  of  the  battalion ;  and 
they  seemed  to  understand,  and  made 
friends,  in  a  passive  kind  of  way  —  all 
except  Venus,  who  was  quite  unable  to 
forget  the  colonel's  language  on  the  day 
the  hamper  was  opened. 

In  the  end,  Mark  II.  selected  the 
rhododendron  bush,  which  was  between 
the  tennis-lawn  and  the  mess,  as  its  head- 
quarters ;  and  the  colonel  used  to  stand 
on  the  steps  and  watch  it,  after  lunch. 

I  remember  a  conversation  I  once  had 
with  him,  when  the  sea-gull  had  been  in 
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barracks  about  three  weeks.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  he  waved  it  towards 
Mark  II. 

"  That's  a  nice  bird,  Pringle,"  he  said. 

Now,  I  couldn't  very  well  contradict 
him,  or  remind  him  of  what  I  knew  was 
a  painful  subject,  but  the  fact  was,  Venus 
had  deprived  Mark  II.  of  some  of  its 
principal  feathers,  and  the  result  bordered 
on  the  ludicrous.  I  got  out  of  it  as  best 
I  could  by  changing  the  subject.  I  asked 
him  what  kind  of  a  gull  it  was. 

The  colonel  regarded  me  with  amaze- 
ment, touched  —  I  thought  —  with  sus- 
picion. 

"  Kind  ! "  he  repeated.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  what  kind?" 

I  told  him  I  understood  there  were 
several  varieties  of  sea-gulls — the  Herring 
Gull,  for  instance,  the  Kittiwake,  the 
Black-baqked  Gull,  and  many  others. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  he  took  me   up,    "  it's 
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nothing  like  that — in  the  least.  It's  just 
an  ordinary  gull." 

"  Is  it  a  cock  or  a  hen  ?  "  I  asked. 

That  stumped  him.  He  thought  about 
it  for  a  long  time. 

"A  hen,"  said  he,  at  length.  "Yes, 
Pringle.  Distinctly,  a  hen."  At  which 
he  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Venus  continued  to  take  a  profound 
interest  in  Mark  II.  When  the  summer 
came,  she  used  to  lie  with  her  chin  on 
the  grass  and  her  tongue  hanging  out, 
and  watch  the  sea-gull  for  hours. 

One  morning  she  stalked  Mark  II. 
with  a  furtive  eye  on  the  mess.  And  the 
colonel  hit  her  with  his  shaving-brush 
from  out  of  his  bedroom  window.  It  was 
a  capital  shot ;  and  at  breakfast  I  con- 
gratulated him,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  field  cover-point  in  the  match  against 
the  Rutlands.  However,  he  refused  ;  and 
that  afternoon  I  found  Venus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canteen,  gnawing  what  I 
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at  first  took  for  a  bone,  but  which  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  a  disgusting  medley 
of  camel's  hair,  vulcanite,  and  glue. 

The  real  trouble  began  when  Mark  II. 
discovered  the  cook-house.  The  animal 
had  a  keen  ear  for  music.  Precisely  at 
one  o'clock,  the  moment  the  dinner-call 
sounded,  it  would  wake  up  and  set  off 
in  a  bee-line  across  the  parade-ground, 
running  and  flapping  its  wings  with  an 
action  not  unlike  that  of  the  ostrich.  It 
used  to  fly  on  to  the  top  of  the  ash-bin, 
where  the  master-cook  supplied  it  with 
tit-bits  —  bones,  pieces  of  fat,  and  the 
like. 

With  Venus,  the  day  was  pretty  well 
mapped  out  in  the  regular  way  of  rou- 
tine. She  would  wait  on  the  steps  of  the 
mess  whilst  Pomroy  finished  his  breakfast. 
Afterwards  it  was  her  custom  to  escort 
her  master  to  the  orderly  room,  where  she 
generally  recognised  several  old  friends 
amongst  the  prisoners.  Half -past  one 
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never  failed  to  find  her  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cook-house ;  and  there,  of 
course,  she  encountered  the  sea-gull.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  cocking  her  head  and 
giving  the  bird  a  friendly  nod,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  she  had  seen  Thomas 
Atkins  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a 
personable  housemaid  in  an  upper  storey 
window.  Mark  II.  was  safe  on  top  of  the 
ash-bin,  and  seemed  to  know  it. 

The  climax  was  brought  about  by  a 
knuckle-bone  which  the  master-cook  pre- 
sented to  Venus.  The  colonel  could 
never  be  brought  to  see  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  sea-gull  was  wholly 
to  blame. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  gormandisers, 
feeding  with  Venus  was  as  much  a  plea- 
sure of  the  eye  as  of  the  palate.  She 
used  to  lie  with  a  bone  between  her 
paws,  and  gaze  at  it  for  minutes  at  a 
time.  She  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
this  ocular  repast — or  it  may  have  been 
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some  silent  cerebration  in  the  way  of 
grace — when  the  sea-gull  swooped  down, 
seized  the  knuckle  -  bone,  and  made  off 
with  it,  with  its  peculiar  ostrich  -  like 
method  of  progression. 

Naturally,  this  was  too  much  for  Venus. 
She  was  after  the  thief  as  fast  as  her  legs 
could  go,  which — it  must  be  confessed — 
is  not  saying  a  great  deal.  The  sea-gull 
had  a  fair  start,  and  held  the  advantage 
almost  to  the  end. 

They  passed  down  the  company  lines 
amid  a  perfect  chorus  of  cheers.  The 
gull  rounded  the  wash  -  house,  where 
Venus  knocked  over  a  row  of  buckets, 
and  doubling  back  on  its  tracks,  three 
times  made  the  circuit  of  the  canteen 
with  Venus  close  at  its  tail. 

At  that  hour  of  the  day  the  canteen 
was  always  full.  The  men  came  swarm- 
ing out ;  and  several  bets  were  made, 
the  odds  being  a  pint  to  a  quart  on 
Venus.  Outside  the  quartermaster's 
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store  their  course  was  impeded  by  a 
first  -  class  target,  newly  painted  and 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  gull 
sailed  over,  and  Venus  dived  through, 
as  a  circus  lady  smashes  a  paper  hoop. 
Their  entry  upon  the  parade  -  ground 
was  in  itself  triumphant. 

By  then,  the  news  had  reached  the 
mess.  Pomroy  was  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  the  colonel  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  tennis  court,  waving  his 
arms.  Opposite  the  married  quarters 
was  a  row  of  tripods,  each  supporting 
a  sand  -  bag,  alleged  to  be  of  practical 
value  in  the  matter  of  teaching  the  youth- 
ful soldier  to  shoot.  The  gull  fluttered 
in  and  out  of  these,  as  if  searching  for 
a  suitable  place  to  build.  Venus  followed 
after. 

As  each  tripod  fell,  a  sand-bag  struck 
the  astonished  Venus  a  weighty  blow  on 
the  back ;  and  so  enraged  was  she,  by 
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the  time  she  got  to  the  last,  that,  though 
Mark  II.  had  now  dropped  the  bone, 
she  showed  no  signs  of  giving  up  the 
chase. 

Across  the  parade  ground,  over  the 
flower-beds,  and  past  the  picquet  sentry, 
came  the  sea-gull,  like  a  piece  of  paper 
in  a  windy  street.  As  they  gained  the 
lawn,  Venus  culled  a  mouthful  of  feathers, 
and  a  moment  after  came  the  coup  de 
grace  in  the  form  of  the  tennis  net. 

The  gull  flew  over,  and  Venus  rolled 
herself  up  like  a  chrysalis  in  its  cocoon. 
Pomroy  seized  her  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  and  the  colonel  grasped  his  sea- 
gull, but  dropped  it  almost  at  once. 

The  upshot  of  this  appeared  that  night 
in  battalion  orders  : — 

"In  accordance  with  Para.  341,  Qiieens 
Regulations^  dogs  will  not  be  allowed  to 
run  loose  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
barracks" 
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I  immediately  hastened  to  the  mess, 
where  I  found  Pomroy  with  a  grievance. 

"  Have  you  read  Para.  341  ?  "  he 
demanded,  as  if  a  habit  of  reading  the 
Regulations  was  undermining  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  corps. 

I  confessed  I  had  done  no  such  thing ; 
whereupon  he  quoted  from  memory, 
punctuating  his  words  with  blows  upon 
the  club  fender  upon  which  he  was 
sitting. 

"  '  Cows,  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  et  cetera, 
are  not  to  be  kept,  nor  are  horses  and 
dogs  to  be  allowed  to  run  loose,  within 
the  boundaries  of  barracks  or  hospitals/ 
There." 

-Well?"  I  asked. 

"  Well!"  he  cried.  "  I've  got  to  chain 
up  Venus,  whilst  that  sacred  bird  bivouacs 
on  the  parade-ground  and  has  the  run 
of  the  barracks.  What's  poultry,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  BIRDS,"  he  roared. 
"Birds." 
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Of  course,  his  behaviour  verged  on 
the  insubordinate.  But,  then,  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  Venus. 

"  Birds  are  poultry,"  he  ran  on.  "  If 
birds  aren't  poultry,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  poultry  is.  And  even  if 
that  confounded  thing  isn't  poultry,  the 
Regulations  say  '  poultry,  et  cetera! ' 

Metcalfe  adjusted  his  eyeglass,  and 
spoke  with  that  degree  of  indecision 
which  was  perhaps  his  principal  charm. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  a  sea  -  gull  was 
poultry,  Pomroy,"  he  suggested.  "  Fowl, 
perhaps  —  wildfowl.  But,  not  poultry. 
No,  no ;  I  don't  think  you  can  work  it 
out  like  that." 

Since  it  so  happened  that  "  Jinks" 
entered  the  room  at  that  very  moment, 
the  topic  was  most  abruptly  closed. 

As    the    evening    wore    on,     Pomroy 

dropped  the  poultry  theory,  and  became 

morbid.       He   said   that  Venus  was   the 

only  friend  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life, 

B 
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and  the  only  friend  he  was  ever  likely 
to  have,  except  an  old  aunt  who  lived 
in  the  country,  near  Chichester,  and 
who,  he  supposed,  would  soon  die. 

Indeed,  during  the  weeks  that  followed, 
it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  Pomroy's 
servant  taking  Venus  for  a  walk  on  a 
chain.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  Venus  took  the 
servant ;  but,  the  pathos  is  none  the 
less  for  that. 

I  was  always  a  believer  in  affinities ; 
so  was  Tommy.  O'Hara,  of  course, 
was  not.  There  was  certainly  a  strong 
physical  likeness  between  the  colonel 
and  his  gull,  especially  about  the  head  ; 
also,  both  appeared  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  process  of  mastication. 
As  for  Pomroy,  he  grew  more  like 
Venus,  day  by  day. 

One  afternoon,  O'Hara  and  I  returned 
from  a  walk  in  the  town  by  way  of 
the  cricket-field,  where  Jinks:  Mark  II. 
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was  spending  August.  It  had  migrated 
the  day  after  the  resuscitation  of  para- 
graph 341 — out  of  pure  cussedness,  I 
presume. 

We  found  Pomroy  seated  on  a  fence, 
with  the  sea-gull  at  his  feet,  and  three 
or  four  candles  upon  his  knee.  As  we 
approached,  taking  advantage  of  such 
cover  as  was  afforded  by  a  gorse  -  bush, 
we  heard  him  chuckling  to  himself.  He 
was  too  engrossed  in  his  occupation  to 
notice  us. 

He  was  engaged  in  breaking  the 
candles  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  deliberately  dropping  them, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  sea  -  gull's 
open  beak. 

Mark  II.  appeared  to  like  it.  As  each 
piece  disappeared,  it  flapped  its  wings, 
and  swallowed  with  a  peculiar  rocking 
motion  of  the  head.  Its  appetite  appeared 
insatiable  ;  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  the  candles  were  finished.  Pom- 
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roy  looked  up.  He  was  purple  in  the 
face. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  it  survives  that, 
it's  immortal." 

On  our  way  back  to  barracks,  we 
gathered  from  Pomroy's  conversation 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  in  his  mind 
that  Mark  II.  would  die  in  the  night. 

In  consequence,  it  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  shock  when,  the  following  morning, 
on  his  way  to  the  orderly  room,  he 
beheld  the  sea-gull  crossing  the  tennis 
lawn,  for  all  the  world  like  the  colonel 
strutting  on  to  his  Tuesday  morning 
parade. 

That  night  " Jinks"  dined  out;  and 
as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  telling  Tommy 
about  Mark  II.  and  the  candles,  Pomroy 
suddenly  flared  up,  and  swore  that  he 
would  "do  for  that  infernal  sea-gull,  once 
and  for  all." 

So  saying,  he  flung  off  to  his  quarters. 
Three  of  us  followed  him  —  O'Hara, 
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Tommy,  and  I — and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  do  anything  rash. 
Consigning  each  and  all  three  of  us  to 
the  nether  regions,  he  took  down  a  rabbit 
rifle  and  filled  his  pockets  with  cart- 
ridges. Thus  equipped,  he  strode  into 
the  night,  something  after  the  manner  of 
Othello. 

We  followed  him  at  a  safe  distance. 
We  had  done  all  in  our  power  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  incurring 
the  colonel's  displeasure,  and  he  had  been 
totally  blind  to  reason.  Still,  for  that,  we 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  miss  the 
details  of  the  tragedy  to  follow. 

It  was  a  calm  and  peaceful  night — 
such  a  night  as  upon  which,  one  might 
imagine,  deeds  of  violence  are  usually 
accomplished.  There  was  no  wind.  The 
stars  were  invisible.  A  mist  lay  upon 
the  cricket-field  like  a  river  fog,  through 
which  appeared  a  full  moon,  blurred  and 
magnified  by  the  moisture  in  the  air. 
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Pomroy  stalked  his  quarry.  What  he 
imagined  he  was  doing  I  am  quite  unable 
to  say  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  outside  the 
barrack  gate  than  he  dropped  on  all-fours 
and  crept  stealthily  forward  through  the 
mist. 

He  may  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion he  was  after  a  stag  in  the  Highlands, 
though  I  should  have  thought  the  extra- 
ordinary flatness  of  the  cricket -ground 
would  have  disposed  of  such  an  illusion. 
In  the  past  he  had  shot  with  success — as 
the  walls  of  the  mess-room  testified — the 
pronged  antelope  of  the  prairie,  the  wilde- 
beest of  the  veld,  and  the  elusive  black- 
buck  on  the  line -of -march  in  India. 
And  what  chance  had  the  unhappy  sea- 
gull against  a  shikari  of  such  experience 
and  repute  ? 

He  halted  a  moment  to  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  then,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  none, 
continued  with  the  utmost  caution,  totally 
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regardless  of  the  effect  of  the  wet  grass 
on  his  tightly-fitting  overalls.  We  fol- 
lowed on  hands  and  knees,  like  three 
bibulous  gillies,  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Presently,  Pomroy  stopped,  and  lay 
down  full  length  upon  the  ground.  We 
heard  a  sharp  "  click "  as  he  closed  the 
breech  of  his  rifle,  and  straining  our  eyes 
in  the  darkness  we  were  able  to  discern 
a  small,  white  patch  about  twenty  yards 
to  our  front.  We  waited  in  suspense. 

The  report  of  Pomroy's  rabbit  rifle 
was  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  There 
was  an  echo  from  the  direction  of  the 
barrack  wall.  The  white  patch  arose, 
took  unto  itself  the  semblance  of  a  bird 
that  flapped  its  wings  as  if  it  strove  to 
fly,  and  then  fell  limp  to  earth. 

We  rose  to  our  feet  and  fled,  O'Hara 
filling  the  night  with  the  howls  of  a 
Bashi-Bazouk.  We  implored  him  to  be 
quiet.  We  reminded  him  of  the  fact 
that,  in  his  capacity  as  adjutant,  he  was 
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responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  regi- 
ment. But  it  was  no  use  :  the  dam  of 
restraint  was  broken;  his  wild  Hibernian 
spirit  came  from  him  in  a  flood. 

That  evening  we  saw  no  more  of 
Pomroy.  We  took  refuge  in  Tommy's 
quarters,  where  O'Hara  calmed  down  by 
degrees,  with  occasional  lapses  into  fits 
of  immoderate  laughter,  whilst  Tommy 
and  I  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  were  accessories  before  or 
after  the  fact.  Upon  one  point  at  any 
rate  we  were  agreed  :  Pomroy  must 
bear  the  brunt. 

This  Pomroy  seemed  perfectly  ready 
to  do.  At  breakfast  he  wondered  how 
the  colonel  would  take  it.  He  said 
"Jinks"  was  full  of  surprises.  Satisfying 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  could 
hardly  be  put  under  arrest,  he  told  us 
he  proposed  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  that  evening  after  dinner.  There 
was  wisdom  in  this;  "Jinks"  was  cer- 
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tainly  most  accessible  after  he  had  dined. 
Undoubtedly,  the  psychological  moment 
was  when  he  had  just  secured  three 
tricks  in  No  Trumps  ;  but,  to  wait  for 
this  might  mean  postponement  to 
Armageddon. 

Not  without  justification  has  the  poet 
confuted  the  naturalist  in  regard  to  mice 
and  men.  The  blow  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, after  lunch. 

"Jinks"  came  into  the  ante-room,  slap- 
ping his  boot,  and  clinking  his  spurs.  He 
repeatedly  swung  round  upon  his  heel. 
We  had  never  seen  him  so  pleased. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  sea- 
gull !  Have  you  heard  about  it,  Pringle  ?  " 

Why  he  pitched  upon  me  I  cannot 
say.  If  he  had  struck  me  a  blow  he 
could  not  have  confounded  me  more.  I 
did  not  look  at  Pomroy.  I  had  presence 
of  mind  for  that.  "  Jinks  "  went  on — 

"  An  extraordinary  thing  has  happened 
—a  most  extraordinary  thing!" 
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At  that  he  whipped  round  upon 
O'Hara. 

"  What  do  you  think  ? "  said  he. 
"  What  do  you  think  has  happened — to 
the  bird  ? " 

O'Hara — and  I  hope  the  Recording 
Angel  was  looking  the  other  way — was 
distinctly  heard  to  answer  that  he 
11  couldn't  think." 

"It  has  laid  an  egg,"  said  "Jinks." 

"  An  egg  ! "  cried  Pomroy,  rising  from 
his  seat. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  colonel.     "  A  spotted 

egg'' 

"  A  spotted  egg  !  "  gasped  Pomroy, 
resuming  his  seat.  He  was  like  the 
haunted  man.  Somehow  he  reminded 
me  of  Matthias  in  "  The  Bells." 

Not  unnaturally  we  desired  to  see 
this  egg,  and  the  colonel  volunteered  to 
take  us  to  the  place.  He  led  us  to  the 
cook-house,  where  we  found  Mark  II. 
looking  conceited,  more  sleek  than  ever. 
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With  the  back  of  its  head  embedded  in 
its  feathers,  it  was  regarding  with  evi- 
dent and  complacent  satisfaction  a  solitary 
egg,  yellowish  in  colour,  and  flecked 
with  dark -grey  spots,  which  reposed  by 
the  side  of  the  ash-bin. 

"  Now,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  consider 
this  a  truly  remarkable  thing.  No 
doubt,"  he  added,  "  the  poor  beast  is 
lonely." 

Pomroy  must  have  heard  that  remark 
as  he  departed  from  the  admiring  circle 
around  the  sea-gull.  He  left  us  without 
a  word. 

Indeed,  the  whole  thing  baffled  com- 
prehension. For  the  moment,  I  really 
believe  he  looked  upon  the  sea-gull  as 
a  kind  of  Phoenix — the  "  everlasting 
bird"  described  by  Thomas  Moore. 

In  regard  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
egg,  Metcalfe  assured  us  that  his  grand- 
mother had  kept  a  parrot  which  lived  to 
be  a  hundred,  and  which  laid  one  egg 
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annually,  and  with  unfailing  regularity, 
on  the  first  of  June. 

The  other  mystery  was  cleared  up  that 
evening,  by  the  six  o'clock  post.  The 
colonel  took  a  letter  from  his  rack,  ad- 
dressed in  the  laborious  handwriting  of 
a  son  of  the  soil,  opened  it,  read  it, 
and  tossed  it  across  to  O'Hara. 

"  You  might  see  to  that,"  said  he. 
"  And  tell  the  fellow  not  to  write  to  me 
personally  upon  official  matters." 

At  that  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
O'Hara  read  the  letter,  tried  to  whistle, 
and  handed  it  to  me. 

"Read  it,"  he  said.     And  I  did  so. 

"  Sir, — One  of  my  best  dorking  hens 
what  has  took  to  laying  away  was  found 
this  morning  shot  in  the  cricket-field 
belonging  your  barracks  under  the  fence. 
Sir  not  wishing  to  cause  no  trouble  and 
being  sure  as  one  of  your  men  is  the 
culprit  because  no  one  else  come  there  i 
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take  the  liberty  to  enclose  my  account  for 
fotir  and  sixpence  being  the  market  price 
of  the  hen  which  is  all  blowed  to  bits 
apologizing  for  troubling  you.  Sir  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  forward  remittance  to  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  J.    DUFFIELD. 
"FOXASH  POULTRY  FARM." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  I, 
handing  the  letter  back  to  O'Hara,  "this 
will  be  a  relief  to  Pomroy.  At  present 
he  is  obsessed  by  mystification,  which  is 
bad  for  his  health." 

We  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 
"  Jinks "  put  the  question  aside  as  too 
trivial  for  the  commanding  mind.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Pomroy  paid  Duffield  the 
alleged  value  of  the  hen  ;  and  the  situa- 
tion resolved  itself  into  that  epitomised 
by  the  Jove-like  thunder  of  the  sergeant- 
major's  voice — <c  As  You  Were." 
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It  was  "As  You  Were"  with  Venus, 
with  Pomroy,  and  the  sea  -  gull.  The 
bird,  like  the  Metcalfe  family  parrot, 
laid  one  egg  and  appeared  satisfied  with 
that.  It  made  no  attempt  to  hatch  it. 
For  a  few  days  it  devoted  much  of  its 
time  to  silent  contemplation  of  its  handi- 
work, and  then  neglected  it  entirely, 
forgetting  its  existence — if  an  egg  may 
be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Finally,  Mark  II. 
discovered  the  egg,  as  Columbus  sighted 
the  shores  of  America  —  and  ate  it. 
And  thus,  it  was  "  As  You  Were"  with 
the  egg. 

Venus  was  now  suffering  from  want 
of  exercise,  and  Pomroy  was  obliged  to 
consult  a  vet.  Old  age  and  dyspepsia 
was  the  verdict.  I  think,  however,  that 
a  sense  of  injury  was  playing  havoc 
with  the  constitution  of  the  dog.  This 
continuous  Confinement  to  Barracks  was 
preying  upon  her  mind.  She  had  en- 
joyed for  so  long  the  privileges  of  an 
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old  soldier  that  it  was  hard,  indeed,  at 
her  time  of  life,  to  be  deprived  of  her 
liberty  like  a  recalcitrant  recruit. 

In  an  official  interview  which  Pomroy 
had  with  the  colonel  on  the  subject,  her 
fond  master  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
referring  to  Venus  as  though  she  had 
been  a  human  being.  He  spoke  of  her 
"  feelings "  and  the  "  state  of  her  mind." 
He  actually  said  that  Venus  was  highly 
sensitive  by  nature,  which  exasperated 
the  colonel  exceedingly.  "Jinks,"  with 
unusual  heat,  let  fall  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement that  dogs  were  dogs,  and 
Venus  by  no  means  a  commendable 
member  of  her  species.  In  any  case, 
said  he,  though  the  Regulations  had 
been  disregarded  in  the  past,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  enforce  them  for  the 
future. 

A  copy  of  the  crimson-papered  manual 
lay  before  him.  He  turned  over  the 
pages  with  an  air  of  boredom,  and, 
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with   a   finger    on    the   debateable   para- 
graph, read  as  follows— 

"  '  Cows,  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  &c.,  are 
not  to  be  kept,  nor  are  horses  and  dogs 
to  be  allowed  to  run  loose,  within  the 
boundaries  of  barracks  or  hospitals.'  I 
think,  Pomroy,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  fact  that  your  dog  must  be  kept 
on  a  leash." 

Pomroy  could  not  contain  his  indigna- 
tion. Even  the  eye  of  O'Hara  failed  to 
hold  him. 

"  To  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law,  sir," 
said  he,  opening  the  counter  -  attack  by 
innuendo,  "  would  be  to  banish  the  owl 
from  Athens." 

"Jinks"  looked  up. 

"  I  am  no  scholar,"  said  he,  suspicious 
and  ready  to  take  offence. 

"  The  owl,  sir,"  Pomroy  enlightened 
him,  "was  held  sacred  by  the  Athenians." 

The  colonel  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together. 
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"  Either  I  am  extremely  dull,"  he  ob- 
served, "  or  else — you  are  impertinent." 

This  would  have  been  enough  to  silence 
most  of  us ;  but  Pomroy  meant  to  go 
through  with  it. 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  wish 
to  be  impertinent.  The  fact  is,  I'm  fond 
of  my  dog,  and  take  this  matter,  perhaps, 
too  seriously.  I  give  that  explanation, 
sir,  for  putting  into  plain  words  what, 
otherwise,  I  should  confine  myself  to 
thinking." 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  the  colonel  took 
him  up,  "  if  you  call  this  reference  to 
owls  and  Athens  plain  speaking  ? " 

It  was  the  note  of  sarcasm  in  the 
colonel's  voice  that  touched  Pomroy  on 
the  raw. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  flared  up,  "  I  do  not. 
My  contention  is  this  :  if  dogs  are  not 
entitled  to  run  loose,  'poultry,  et  cetera} 
are  not  to  be  kept,  and  that  confounded 

gull " 

c 
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O'Hara,  the  sole  witness  of  the  con- 
flict, asserts  that  "  Jinks"  jumped  in  his 
chair.  He  recovered  in  an  instant,  and 
assumed  what  was  known  in  the  ante- 
room as  the  "  field-firing  face." 

"  Captain  Pomroy,"  said  he,  "  you  can 

jj 

And  Pomroy  marched  out. 

We  heard  no  more  of  the  matter.  It 
is  somewhat  to  the  colonel's  credit  that 
he  overlooked  Pomroy's  impudence — the 
more  so,  since  Pomroy  had  justice  on 
his  side.  It  also  speaks  volumes  for 
"Jinks's"  opinion  of  himself  that,  from 
that  moment,  Mark  II.  became  an  even 
more  highly  privileged  bird.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  bring  it 
into  the  mess.  I  think  his  idea  was  to 
show  us  that  "  within  the  boundaries  of 
barracks"  —to  quote  the  Regulations  — 
" Jinks"  was  another  Caesar. 

Pomroy  accepted  his  defeat  with  the 
worst  grace  in  the  world.  For  a  fort- 
night he  nursed  his  grievances  in  silence, 
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and  then  departed  to  London  on  three 
days'  leave. 

On  his  return  he  was  a  different  man. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  undergone  some 
moral  transfiguration.  He  was  com- 
municative, affable,  and  even  gay. 

For  all  that,  there  was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  him.  He  was  keeping- 
something  to  himself.  He  was  liable 
to  fits  of  aberration,  wherein  his  ex- 
pression would  undergo  occult  and  sud- 
den changes,  from  gravity  to  vacancy, 
from  vacancy  to  mirth,  and  back  again 
to  gravity  whenever  he  saw  he  was 
observed.  As  he  inspected  his  barrack- 
room  he  smiled  in  a  self-sufficient  manner. 
He  went  about  humming  airs  from 
The  Mikado  and  The  Gondoliers.  It  so 
happened  that  his  quarters  were  next  to 
mine,  and  I  used  to  hear  him  laughing 
in  bed,  long  after  his  light  was  out. 
These  things  we  could  not  explain.  We 
felt  intuitively  that  the  Sword  of  Damocles 
was  about  to  fall. 
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It  fell  upon  a  certain  "guest  night," 
when  the  ante-room  was  crowded.  We 
were  waiting  for  the  sergeant  to  tell  us 
that  dinner  was  ready,  in  order  that  we 
might  troop  into  the  mess-room  to  the 
strains  of  Suppe's  "Light  Cavalry'' 

The  mess-sergeant  entered,  as  chance 
had  it,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  conversation,  and  announced 
in  stentorian  tones  : 

"  A  crate  of  birds  has  arrived  for 
Captain  Pomroy.  Eight  and  six  to 
pay." 

At  dinner  we  subalterns  were  in  a  state 
of  effervescence.  Pomroy  was  voluble ; 
the  colonel,  morose.  Afterwards,  we  plied 
Pomroy  with  questions,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  preserve  his  secretiveness,  and  we 
gleaned  nothing  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. As  the  evening  wore  on,  "  Jinks," 
under  the  influence  of  bridge,  regained 
his  normal  condition  of  mind  sufficiently 
to  revoke ;  and  as  this  passed  unnoticed 
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by  his  opponents,  he  went  to  bed  in  the 
best  of  humours. 

The  following  morning  was  Pomroy's 
Austerlitz.  The  colonel  might  have 
cried  with  Pitt,  "  Roll  up  the  map!"  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  shaving  at  his 
bedroom  window  when  the  truth  burst 
upon  him,  and  he  almost  cut  his  throat. 

The  barracks,  from  the  guard-room  to 
the  hospital,  from  the  married  quarters 
to  the  stables,  were  inundated  with  sea- 
gulls. They  swarmed  upon  the  tennis- 
lawn,  they  flooded  the  company  lines  ; 
a  large  flock  was  congregated  at  the 
ration  stand,  and  a  smaller  one  outside 
the  grocer's  shop.  The  damage  they 
did  was  incalculable.  They  swallowed 
pebbles  on  the  parade  -  ground,  they 
pulled  up  geraniums  by  the  roots. 

The  orderly  officer,  in  going  round 
breakfasts,  found  sea-gulls  in  the  wash- 
house,  and  the  sergeant-major  was  bitten 
in  the  leg.  It  was  like  one  of  the  plagues 
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of  Egypt.  They  were  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  You  couldn't  get  away  from 
them  :  in  passages  they  fluttered  before 
you,  or  met  you  suddenly,  face  to  face, 
at  unexpected  corners.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  they  were  real,  and  not  the 
creatures  of  a  phantom  visitation. 

And  here  was  made  evident  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Captain  Pomroy  :  in  this 
multitude  "  Jinks:  Mark  II."  was  lost. 
They  were  all  as  like  as  a  peck  of  peas. 
The  Colonel's  sea-gull  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  elementary  chaos  whence  it  came. 

I  flew  to  the  ante-room,  and  there  found 
Pomroy,  his  face  an  expansive  grin. 

"  In  five  minutes,"  I  cried,  "  you'll  be 
under  arrest." 

"Charged  with?"  said  he,  perfectly  at 
ease. 

"  Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  the  good 
order  of  military  discipline." 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered,  handing 
me  a  square  piece  of  paper  of  a  sickly 
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yellow  colour,  familiar  to  all  commis- 
sioned officers  as  a  "  memo  form."  "  You 
see,  I'm  in  a  position  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  not  to  be  despised." 

One  glance  sufficed  to  tell  me  that 
this  was  as  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

"Captain  POMROY  to  the  ADJUTANT,— 

"With  reference  to  para.  341,  Queens 
Regulations ',  woiild  you  please  inform  me 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  sea-gulls  are  included  in  the  ex- 
pression 'poultry,  &cJ 

"W.  M.  L.  POMROY, 

Captain" 

"  The  ADJUTANT  to  Captain  POMROY,— 

"  The  Commanding  Officer  is  not  of 
the  opinion  that  the  above  -  mentioned 
animal  is  referred  to  in  the  Regula- 
tion. 

"J.    H.    O'HARA, 

Lieutenant  and  Adjt" 
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As  I  gave  the  memo  back  to  Pomroy, 
a  bugler  on  the  parade-ground  sounded 
"  Orderly  Sergeants."  Going  to  the 
window,  I  saw  O'Hara,  booted  and 
spurred,  hastening  from  the  colonel's 
quarters.  Five  minutes  later  a  cart 
drove  into  barracks. 

Within  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the 
visitation  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  As 
the  colonel  flung  into  the  mess-room 
and  ordered  his  usual  breakfast  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  his  wrath  was  such  that  it 
was  a  mercy  he  never  ordered  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the  lot.  Instead,  they 
were  exported  to  the  coast,  where,  it  is 
presumed,  they  grew  their  pinions — Mark 
II.  among  the  rest — and  took  to  a  rover's 
life  on  the  wave,  following  east  -  bound 
steamers  to  Finisterre. 

And  not  without  reason  did  we  fear  for 
Pomroy  in  the  future.  And  after  all,  it 
was  but  a  Cadmean  victory  at  the  best, 
for  Venus  was  still  on  a  chain. 


II. 

THE    UGLIEST   THING    IN 
THE    WORLD. 

Now,  there  are  certain  sayings  in  the 
Army  of  which  the  following  will  serve 
as  samples  :  all  sappers  are  either  mar- 
ried, Methodists,  or  mad  ;  and  the  ugliest 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  garrison  gunner. 
In  regard  to  the  present  story,  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  latter. 

On  the  south  coast  of  England  there 
stands  a  fort  upon  a  few  square  miles 
of  shingle.  Landward  are  some  marshes 
—  formerly  the  coast  -  line  —  where  you 
may  see  the  will-o'-the-wisp  by  night, 
and  where  frogs  croak  in  summer. 
Above  the  marshes  is  a  range  of  hills 
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— an  elbow  of  the  Downs — where  there 
are  villages  and  clumps  of  trees — ilex, 
sycamore,  and  poplar — and  patches  of 
ploughed  land  which,  when  viewed  from 
the  decks  of  passing  steamers,  look  like 
small  sheets  of  brown  paper  spread  upon 
the  hillside.  The  people  who  live  in 
the  villages  never  come  to  the  fort,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  fort  seldom  go  to 
the  villages,  but  prefer  to  walk  by  the 
shore  to  the  seaport  town  that  lies  not 
five  miles  distant.  Rumour  has  it  that 
in  ancient  times,  before  ever  the  Romans 
visited  our  island,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  place  where  the  marsh 
now  lies.  And  this  may,  or  may  not, 
be  true. 

It  is  forbidden  to  describe  the  interior 
of  the  fort,  the  strength  of  its  garrison, 
or  the  number  and  nature  of  its  guns. 
If  you  should  happen  to  pass  that  way 
on  a  sunny  afternoon,  you  will  doubtless 
observe  some  washing — grey-back  shirts, 
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white  duck  trousers,  under-garments,  and 
the  like — hanging  on  a  clothes-line  on 
the  glacis ;  but  so  much,  and  no  more, 
would  convey  little  or  nothing  even  to 
the  Intelligence  Department  at  Potsdam. 
This,  however,  is  certain  :  at  one  time 
the  fort  was  inhabited  by  a  subaltern,  of 
the  name  of  Waite. 

Concerning  Lieutenant  Waite,  a  great 
deal  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  From 
what  is  known  it  is  evident  that  he 
took  his  work  in  deadly  earnest ;  that 
he  had  little  or  no  money  beyond  his 
pay ;  that  he  "  talked  shop "  at  mess, 
and  preferred  beer  to  Burgundy  and 
Chateau  Lafite. 

He  was  long  in  the  body  and  short 
in  the  leg,  and  one  shoulder  was  higher 
than  the  other.  Once  a  fortnight  his 
hair  was  cropped  to  the  skull  by  a 
bombardier.  He  was  not  particular  as 
to  whether  his  servant  pressed  his 
trousers,  and  when  his  boot-laces  were 
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broken  he  sedulously  tied  the  ends 
together  with  a  reef  knot.  He  was  a 
very  senior  subaltern  at  the  time  of 
this  event,  and  had  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  not  demanded  otherwise,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  grown  a  beard. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Waite,  as  much  as 
any  brevet  major  on  the  staff,  had  his 
ambitions,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  think 
what  these  might  have  been.  He  must 
have  known  it  could  never  be  his  fate 
to  accompany  some  minor  punitive  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  outpost  line  of  the 
Empire,  where  all  the  officers  employed 
were  "  mentioned  in  despatches."  And 
even  if  the  invader  landed  on  the  shores 
of  England,  it  was  hardly  in  the  realms 
of  possibility  that  he  would  do  so  at  a 
place  where  three  miles  of  shingle  were 
circumscribed  by  a  marsh  inaccessible 
to  transport  and  heavy  guns. 

And  yet,  this  subaltern  studied  his 
profession  with  a  zeal  in  every  way  com- 
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mendable.  Clarke's  '  Authorised  Trans- 
lation of  the  German  Records  of  the 
Franco- German  War/  and  the  various 
*  Handbooks  for  Guns,'  he  regarded  as 
light,  ephemeral  literature,  sufficient  to 
divert  the  leisure  hour.  He  knew  all 
about  sheers,  holdfasts,  bed  and  ground 
platforms,  and  travelling  carriages,  and 
was  an  unrecognised  authority  on  the 
organisation  and  equipment  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies.  By  way 
of  recreation  he  collected  bugs,  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  moths. 

In  this  capacity  of  entomologist  it  was 
his  custom  at  night  to  betake  himself 
to  the  marshes,  armed  with  a  lantern, 
a  poison  bottle  containing  a  preparation 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  an  old  cigar-box  lined  with 
cork.  Setting  down  the  lantern  in  a 
place  both  hopeful  and  convenient,  he 
would  await  events,  with  a  butterfly-net 
upon  his  knee.  This,  according  to 
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Lieutenant  Waite,  was  the  perihelion  of 
Life. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  home,  there  came 
fluttering  to  the  light  of  his  lantern  a 
most  praiseworthy  specimen  of  Thyatira 
batis,  or  the  Peach-blossom  Moth,  which 
was  to  Waite  as  the  Holy  Grail.  He 
made  a  dive  at  it  with  his  net,  and 
missed,  and  the  moth  went  off  in  flutter- 
ing alarm. 

With  his  butterfly-net  in  one  hand 
and  his  lantern  in  the  other,  the  ento- 
mologist floundered  through  the  marsh  ; 
and  the  moth,  ignorant  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  things  as  poison  bottles, 
took  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  and 
beguiled  him  into  holes  and  ditches, 
where  he  sank  to  his  knees  in  mud. 
Finally,  he  was  precipitated  head  over 
heels  over  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 

For  some  seconds  he  lay  prone  upon 
the  ground,  then  picking  himself  up  he 
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flicked  the  mud  from  his  hands.  As- 
suredly, he  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  himself. 

His  lantern  had  gone  out.  His  box 
of  matches  was  wet.  The  moth  had 
escaped — there  was  no  doubt  as  to  that. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he 
had  left  behind  him  his  poison  bottle 
and  cigar -box;  it  would  be  useless  to 
endeavour  to  find  them  in  the  dark. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  log  over  which 
he  had  fallen,  in  order  to  regain  his 
customary  suavity  of  mind  and,  incident- 
ally, his  breath. 

Almost  immediately,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  sound  that  issued  from 
a  clump  of  rushes  to  his  right.  He 
might  have  thought  it  the  nocturnal 
crying  of  a  cat,  had  he  not  remembered 
the  natural  antipathy  of  cats  to  water. 
Being  by  no  means  superstitious,  he 
resolved  to  investigate  the  matter 

Producing    his     damp     matches,    after 
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several  futile  attempts  he  managed  to 
strike  one,  and  relit  the  lantern.  Then, 
foot  by  foot,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  ground. 

He  discovered  a  bundle,  about  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  which  in 
his  entomological  mind  he  immediately 
likened  to  an  enormous  cocoon.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  an  ordinary  woollen  shawl. 

Going  down  upon  his  knees  and  hold- 
ing the  lantern  before  him,  he  carefully 
lifted  the  ball  fringe  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  found,  to  his  consternation, 
that  the  shawl  enveloped  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  baby. 

It  took  him  the  better  part  of  a 
minute  to  realise  this.  Most  of  the 
babies  he  had  seen,  in  passing  peram- 
bulators, or  borne  in  the  arms  of  self- 
sufficient  nursemaids,  had  been  white, 
and  this  one  was  utterly  red.  It  was 
also  so  alarmingly  small  that  he  could 
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not  at  first  believe  it  to  be  human. 
Indeed,  so  novel  was  the  situation  that 
Lieutenant  Waite  was  flustered.  He 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  problem 
which  neither  his  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies,  nor  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various 
families  of  the  Lepidoptera,  could  assist 
him  in  the  least  to  solve. 

In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  lift  the  baby  up.  It  was 
so  little  and  looked  so  fragile  that  he 
feared  that  he  might  break  it.  He  had 
a  vague  idea  that  infants  must  be 
carried  at  a  certain  angle,  the  smallest 
divergence  from  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  fatal.  Also,  he  was  much  per- 
plexed as  to  what  to  do  with  his  lantern. 

Coming     to     the     conclusion  —  which 

might  have  been  obvious  from  the  first 

—that   in   his    experience   he   could    not 

carry     both     without     endangering     the 

child's    life,    he    set    down    the    lantern 

D 
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upon  the  ground  and,  as  gently  as  he 
could,  interposed  his  arms  beneath  the 
bundle.  He  was  much  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  the  child  had  been  lying  in 
at  least  an  inch  of  water. 

When  he  lifted  it,  it  was  crying  loudly. 
For  some  moments  he  regarded  it  in 
alarm,  mystified  that  so  much  noise  could 
come  forth  of  something  so  small  and 
apparently  so  feeble.  He  abused  his 
awkwardness.  A  sudden  fear  possessed 
him,  he  had  injured  it  internally ! 

Letting  the  child  rest  upon  his  fore- 
arms, where  it  was  most  insecurely 
balanced,  he  set  off  across  the  marsh 
with  as  long  strides  as  his  shortened 
legs  could  accomplish. 

Presently,  it  ceased  to  cry,  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun.  He  stopped, 
and,  lowering  his  head,  looked  into  its 
face  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

One  small  arm,  bare  and  rounded,  had 
escaped  from  under  the  shawl,  and  was 
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now  making  impotent  and  meaningless 
gestures  with  a  hand  that  was  neither 
open  nor  closed. 

Though  the  face  had  been  repellent 
to  him  in  its  unformed  ugliness,  there 
was  that  in  these  helpless  movements  of 
an  arm,  which  had  not  the  strength  to 
crush  a  fly,  that  appealed  to  Lieutenant 
Waite.  With  infinite  care  he  drew  the 
woollen  shawl  over  the  truant  member, 
and  continued  on  his  way. 

He  came  to  a  path.  It  was  some- 
where hereabouts,  he  remembered,  he 
had  left  his  poison  bottle.  So  the  en- 
tomologist in  him  was  not  wholly  dead. 
Indeed,  a  moment  since  a  thought  had 
come  into  his  mind  which  was  indeed 
stupendous  :  as  the  Peach-blossom  Moth 
might  have  adorned  his  cabinets  and 
shelves,  so  this  little  particle  of  life  was 
his.  He — Waite  of  the  Garrison  Artil- 
lery— had  taken  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  destiny  of  another. 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
history — the  record  of  a  life  to  be  num- 
bered in  hours.  There  was  no  sign  of 
poverty :  the  woollen  shawl  was  new. 
And  besides,  only  those  who  are  born 
without  a  name  can  change  pride  into 
dishonour,  and  a  blessing  into  a  curse. 
This  child,  thought  Waite,  had  been  no 
one's ;  now,  it  was  his. 

Growing  bolder  by  experience,  he  held 
it  more  tightly  as  he  hurried  forward. 
He  would  call  it  "  Moses,"  since  he  had 
found  it  in  the  rushes.  And  Moses, 
growing  to  manhood  in  the  purlieus  of 
forts  and  six  -  inch  guns,  would  be  a 
gallant  fellow  in  his  day. 

When  Waite  arrived  at  the  fort,  he 
was  challenged  by  the  sentry,  who  won- 
dered what  Moses  was.  He  went 
straight  to  his  quarters,  laid  the  child 
upon  his  bed,  and  lit  the  lamp.  He 
had  already  decided  upon  a  course  of 
action  :  he  would  awaken  Mrs  Hopkins. 
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Now,  Hopkins  was  the  mess-sergeant ; 
and  his  wife  cooked  for  the  officers' 
mess.  She  had  been  cook  "  where  five 
were  kept,"  when  the  stalwart  arm  of 
Hopkins — which  then  carried  the  stripe 
of  a  bombardier — first  ventured  to  encircle 
her  ample,  but  yielding,  waist.  In  regard 
to  Moses,  Waite  was  in  need  of  advice  ; 
and  Mrs  Hopkins — herself  the  mother  of 
three — was  a  woman  of  experience  where 
most  things  were  concerned. 

After  repeated  bangings  on  the  door, 
Hopkins  was  awakened,  to  present  him- 
self in  a  night-shirt,  looking  half  savage 
and  half  asleep.  In  two  words  Waite 
explained  the  situation — delicate  though 
it  was  ;  and  after  an  interval,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  lady  to  put  on  the  minimum 
amount  of  clothing  consistent  with  her 
sentiments  on  decorum,  the  sergeant's 
wife  appeared,  and  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  the  officers'  quarters. 

When  she  saw  Moses,  she  gave  it  as 
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her  opinion  that  the  child  was  not  three 
days'  old. 

11  It  must  be  fed,  I  presume?"  said 
Waite.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
anything,  except  that  every  question  he 
asked  would  make  his  ignorance  more 
striking. 

Fortunately,  Mrs  Hopkins  needed  no 
encouragement  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
her  wisdom.  According  to  her,  it  was 
against  Nature  to  feed  new-born  babies  ; 
but  Moses  was  already  of  an  age  when 
it  is  both  possible  and  beneficial  to  as- 
similate a  beverage  consisting  of  one 
part  milk  and  two  parts  water. 

Waite  regarded  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  amazement  and  profound 
respect.  That  Moses  had  so  far  accom- 
plished anything  in  the  way  of  physical 
advancement  was  sufficiently  wonderful 
in  itself. 

A  feeding-bottle  was  a  necessity ;  and 
the  good  lady  most  opportunely  remem- 
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bered  that  Mrs  Macleod  —  wife  of  the 
sergeant  artillery  clerk — was  possessed  of 
the  article  in  question.  Forthwith  Waite 
departed  on  this  strange  and  awful  er- 
rand ;  whilst  Hopkins  was  despatched  in 
search  of  certain  diminutive  flannel  gar- 
ments, which  had  been  worn  in  turn  by 
his  own  children  and  were  now  put 
aside.  For  Mrs  Hopkins  had  discovered 
that  the  child's  clothes  were  wringing 
wet. 

When  Waite  returned  with  the  object 
of  his  quest,  Moses,  sprawling  on  the 
quilt,  had  come  into  his  own. 

He  was  wideawake  and  silent,  absorb- 
ing his  surroundings  with  the  patient 
eyes  of  babyhood,  that  see  all  things 
without  analogy.  The  world  to  him, 
just  then,  was  one  vast  amphitheatre 
that  extended  to  the  furthermost  limits 
of  space.  On  the  far  horizon  he  could 
discern  a  row  of  books,  all  bound  in 
red,  doubtless  the  '  Authorised  Trans- 
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lation '  itself,  and  the  several  '  Hand- 
books for  Guns.'  On  one  side  stood 
the  cabinets  wherein  the  butterflies  and 
moths  were  transfixed  by  entomological 
pins,  in  careful  sequence  of  generic  dis- 
tinction ;  and  upon  the  other,  Waite's 
sword  hung  glittering  on  the  wall. 

The  consciousness  of  Moses  was  about 
to  undergo  development.  Already  the 
first  indistinct  impressions  of  environ- 
ment were  being  traced  upon  his  per- 
sonality as  the  stronger  indications  on 
a  photographic  plate. 

Waite  thought  of  that  as  he  looked 
at  the  child  ;  and  the  whole  thing  seemed 
wonderful,  the  responsibility  immense. 
Individuality,  the  formation  of  character, 
a  day's  work  in  the  aeons  of  the  future, 
an  atom  to  take  its  place  in  the  order 
of  the  cosmos — here,  indeed,  was  a  part 
for  him  to  play.  Never,  for  one  moment, 
had  such  a  thought  entered  into  his 
scheme  of  things,  likely  or  imagined. 
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Certainly  it  had  wider  prospects  and 
greater  possibilities  than  the  trifling  ac- 
quisition of  butterflies  and  moths.  For 
all  that,  his  words  betrayed  nothing  to 
the  simplicity  of  Mrs  Hopkins. 

"I'm  glad  it's  a  boy,"  said  he,  adding 
with  conscious  pride,  "  I've  christened 
him  Moses — already." 

Long  after  the  sergeant  and  his  wife 
had  retired — even  when  the  first  signs 
of  daybreak  were  repeated  on  the  calm- 
ness of  the  sea — Waite  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  regarding  the  small,  red  face 
half  hidden  in  the  pillow.  By  then,  they 
had  made  a  fire,  upon  which  a  kettle 
was  singing  gaily.  Milk  had  been 
brought  from  the  mess ;  and  Moses,  in- 
wrapped  in  soft,  warm  flannel — just  insig- 
nificance enthroned — was  fast  asleep. 

And  the  very  moment  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  set  to  crying  with  a  will.  Waite, 
who  had  been  well  grounded  in  his  duties, 
rose  in  importunate  haste.  With  infinite 
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solicitude  he  mixed  milk  and  water  in 
the  ordained  proportions,  tasted  fre- 
quently the  result,  and  finally  filled  the 
feeding-bottle,  and  held  it  in  his  hands 
for  Moses  to  drink. 

Though  the  child  drank  much,  he  did 
not  go  to  sleep  again,  but  continued  to 
cry,  turning  his  head  restlessly  from  side 
to  side.  Waite  was  perplexed.  Things 
were  in  no  way  happening  as  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  ought  to  do. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  and  stood  stroking 
his  moustache.  Then,  lifting  the  child 
in  his  arms,  he  paced  up  and  down,  from 
the  bed  to  the  fireplace,  and  back  again 
to  the  bed.  But  Moses  continued  to 
cry. 

Then  the  child  coughed — ^  cough  so 
short  and  strengthless  as  to  be  hardly 
audible.  Waite  looked  at  him  in  alarm, 
and  then  hastily  bundled  him  back  into 
bed,  covering  him  to  the  chin.  As  he 
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did  so,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  child's  skin  was  dry  and  burning. 

Here  was  the  devil  to  pay — a  liability 
incurred  !  This  adventure  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  distinctly  serious  affair.  The 
coughing  grew  more  frequent ;  and  pres- 
ently Moses  fell  asleep,  overcome  by 
exhaustion ;  and,  whilst  he  slept,  his 
small  figure  was  repeatedly  shaken  by 
his  coughing. 

It  was  a  case  for  the  doctor.  Waite 
thought  the  matter  out.  The  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  fort  resided  in 
the  garrison  town,  which  lay  to  the 
eastward  along  the  coast.  However,  it 
was  in  no  way  within  his  province  to 
attend  stray  children  whom  subalterns 
of  artillery  might  happen  to  find  upon 
the  marshes.  Besides,  Waite,  who  had 
himself  never  been  ill  for  a  day  in  his 
life,  had  but  a  small  opinion  of  this 
gentleman's  capacity.  A  civilian  doctor 
must  be  found,  for  the  payment  of  whose 
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fees  Waite  would  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible. 

Outside  it  was  broad  daylight.  They 
were  relieving  sentries  at  the  gate.  On 
an  old  bicycle  that  he  had  owned  since 
the  day  he  joined,  Waite  trundled  into 
the  town  by  the  road  that  skirted  the 
beach,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
had  returned  to  the  fort  with  a  doctor. 

The  child  had  bronchial  pneumonia. 
Its  condition  was  precarious.  The  doctor 
ordered  " jacket-poultices,"  the  nature  of 
which  he  explained  in  detail,  and  bron- 
chitis kettles  to  be  kept  upon  the  fire, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  might 
contain  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture. 
In  answer  to  Waite's  question  as  to 
whether  Moses  would  live,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  could  not  say.  Much 
depended  upon  whether  the  child's 
parents  had  been  healthy.  Before  he 
left  he  gave  the  most  minute  instruc- 
tions, which  Waite  took  down  in  a 
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notebook ;  so  that  such  remarks  as  "  one 
teaspoonful  of  brandy  diluted  in  milk 
and  water,"  and  "  three  drops  of  ipeca- 
cuanha whenever  the  patient  experiences 
difficulty  in  breathing/'  were  mingled 
with  observations  like  "  the  slope  of 
descent  at  3000  yards  =i  in  6.9." 

From  that  moment  Waite  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  in  his  career.  And  the 
whole  business  had  been  of  no  making 
of  his  own.  From  the  first  Destiny 
had  gripped  him,  and  dragged  him  un- 
resisting from  pursuit  of  martial  glory 
into  the  softer  ways  of  peace.  After- 
wards, he  regarded  it  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that,  day  and  night, 
he  should  have  remained  seated  at  the 
child's  bedside,  his  mind  confused  by 
strange  and  conflicting  emotions, — marvel 
that  the  child  still  lived,  suspense  that 
he  might  die,  and  sudden  and  unfounded 
fears  that  he  (Waite)  had  forgotten  some 
parting  instruction  of  the  doctor. 
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In  that  small  room,  heavy  with  vapour, 
with  the  kettles  singing  on  the  fire,  and 
the  lamp  turned  down  just  low  enough 
to  permit  the  directions  on  a  medicine 
bottle  to  be  read,  Moses,  with  the  feeble 
might  of  his  day  -  old  strength,  fought 
for  his  inappreciable  existence. 

And  Waite  watched  the  struggle  spell- 
bound. Once,  the  coughing  was  so 
violent  that  the  child  threw  back  his 
head,  and  even  tried  to  lift  himself,  as 
if  he  strove  to  breathe.  His  face  had 
changed  colour,  and  his  little  lips  were 
blue. 

Waite,  pouring  out  the  medicine  into 
a  teaspoon  with  a  steady  hand,  forced 
it  into  the  child's  mouth ;  and  almost 
immediately — Moses  was  sick. 

Waite  blamed  himself.  Pacing  up  and 
down,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  cast 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  engaged  the 
services  of  a  nurse.  He  had  asked  about 
nurses ;  he  had  even  written  letters  to  a 
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hospital,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  trained  nurse  was  beyond  his 
means. 

These  days  had  made  him  older.  The 
sunburn  had  gone  from  his  cheeks  ;  there 
was  no  longer  the  angular  mark  of  his 
field-service  cap  upon  his  forehead  ;  the 
day  was  passed  when  his  hair  should 
have  been  cropped  by  the  bombardier. 
When  again  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  child,  Moses  had  ceased  to  cough, 
and  was  lying  still,  with  one  fist  thrust 
into  a  cheek  and  the  other  resting  on 
the  coverlet. 

On  a  sudden,  Waite  was  seized  with 
fear.  He  stepped  quickly  to  the  bed, 
and  going  down  upon  his  knees,  listened, 
with  an  ear  quite  close  to  the  baby's 
mouth.  Moses  was  breathing  rapidly, 
but  with  freedom. 

Waite  sighed — as  women  do.  Then 
he  placed  the  child's  two  hands  beneath 
the  bedclothes.  And  when  he  had  done 
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that,  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  he 
could  do  ;  so,  satisfying  himself  that  the 
baby  was  still  sleeping,  he  lay  down 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  read  Griepenkerl's  '  Letters  on 
Tactics.' 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  infinite  satis- 
faction that,  the  following  morning,  he 
learnt  from  the  doctor  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
the  child's  life.  If  Moses  had  not  been 
sick,  the  chances  were  he  would  have 
died. 

Infancy  is  no  more  than  the  aurelia  of 
human  life  from  which  we  gradually 
emerge  in  childhood.  We  remain  to  the 
end  in  sublime  ignorance  of  the  storms 
that  have  passed  over  us,  of  golden  hours 
when  the  world  was  smiling,  of  those 
whose  only  pleasure  was  to  serve  us. 
To  Waite,  those  days  and  nights  were 
never  to  be  forgotten.  To  Moses,  when 
he  walked  with  his  hand  in  that  of  the 
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man  he  had  always  known  as  his  father, 
it  was  much  better  than  a  fairy  tale, 
because  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
played  the  part  of  the  prince.  He  was, 
indeed,  vastly  proud  of  the  matter,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  became  an  adept  at 
introducing  the  topic  into  his  conversation. 

That  was  in  the  days  when  Waite,  who 
had  gained  his  promotion,  was  stationed 
in  a  small  garrison  and  cathedral  town  in 
the  east  of  England,  where  the  general's 
wife  vied  with  the  wife  of  the  dean  as 
the  recognised  leader  of  local  society, 
whereas  the  wife  of  the  bishop  was  con- 
tent to  preside  over  friendly  societies  and 
charitable  teas.  Waite  was  wont  to  drift 
into  the  ante-rooms  of  battalions  of  the 
line,  in  search  of  buttons.  He  was  con- 
sidered mad,  until  it  was  discovered  that 
Moses  collected  such  things. 

He  and  Moses  were  inseparables. 
Waite  knew  no  one  in  society,  neither  in 
the  phalanx  of  the  military  nor  the  party 
E 
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of  the  Church.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  rambling  through  meadows  and 
woodlands,  and  along  country  lanes,  tell- 
ing the  child  stories  of  bird  and  insect 
life,  and  naming  the  wild  -  flowers  that 
grew  in  brake  and  hedgerow. 

Once  they  were  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  where  Moses  sat  with 
a  very  home-made  fishing-rod  upheld 
before  him  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity 
of  a  bearer  of  the  mace.  Under  pre- 
tence of  baiting  the  hook,  Waite  was 
observed  to  attach  a  roach,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  sardine,  and  drop  it  into  the 
water  when  Moses  wasn't  looking.  And 
the  boy's  shout  of  triumph,  as  he  hauled 
it  out,  was  such  that  it  still  lives  in  the 
ears  of  the  spectator. 

That  evening — for,  after  that,  Moses 
must  fish  till  sundown — he  paraded  his 
glory  in  the  High  Street,  with  head  held 
high  and  chest  expanded  to  its  limits. 
He  carried  his  fishing-rod  upon  his 
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shoulder  ;  and  from  a  shortened  line  his 
glittering  trophy  swung  like  a  pendulum 
above  the  pavement.  He  kept  that  fish 
in  a  cardboard  box  until  it  smelt  like  a 
Chinese  city. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  eyes  both  of 
the  general's  wife  and  of  the  wife  of  the 
dean  were  riveted  upon  Waite.  And  in 
garrison  and  cathedral  towns,  whatsoever 
goes  in  at  the  eye  comes  forth  from  the 
mouth,  garnished  and  adorned.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whence  the  rumour 
came,  or  how  it  spread.  On  these  occa- 
sions each  one  individually  is  ready  to 
declare  that  he  (or  she)  is  blameless.  The 
fact  remains  that  Captain  Waite  had 
attained  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
immoral  man. 

After  brief  but  quite  necessary  inquiries, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  neither  a 
widower  nor  a  married  man.  Still,  ex- 
pectation might  even  yet  be  foiled.  It 
was  possible  that  Moses  was  the  child 
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of  some  male  relative  who  had  gone 
head  foremost  to  the  dogs,  or  of  a  sister 
who  had  died  in  widowhood.  It  was 
refreshing  to  suppose  that  an  old  family 
servant — a  drunken  coachman  or  a  pecu- 
lating butler — had  left  this  legacy  behind 
him.  However,  when  Waite's  own  story 
— that  Moses  had  been  discovered  in 
the  rushes — reached  the  tea-tables  of  the 
local  Mrs  Grundy,  even  the  credulity 
of  the  dean  was  overtaxed. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  two 
constructions  may  be  put  upon  a  thing, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  right  one 
is  the  worse.  Captain  Waite  was  one  of 
the  exceptions  that  go  to  prove  the  rule. 
He  was  armed  with  the  sword  and 
buckler  of  Sir  Galahad.  He  walked  by 
the  waters  of  scandal,  with  nothing  but 
his  conscience  for  his  guide,  ignorant  of 
the  storm  of  his  own  creating. 

At  the  general's  garden-party  he  was 
cut  by  the  wife  of  a  curate.  He  believed 
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that  the  lady  had  forgotten  him,  and 
found  relief  in  the  thought.  The  younger 
married  ladies  regarded  him  with  a 
kind  of  morbid  curiosity;  the -elder  ones 
with  the  eye  of  reprobation.  On  the 
whole,  his  conduct  was  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  an  outrage  on  society. 
It  could  be  prompted  only  by  shameless 
impenitence  and  a  flagrant  insensibility 
to  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 

In  course  of  time  this  rumour  found 
its  way  into  the  highest  places.  By 
means  of  the  bishop  himself  it  reached 
the  general's  ears. 

The  general  sent  for  Waite.  He  was 
one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
blunt,  plain-spoken  Irishman;  and  with- 
out any  beating  about  the  bush,  and  not 
over-particular  as  to  his  choice  of  words, 
he  asked  Waite  to  account  for  Moses. 

Waite,  of  course,  spoke  the  truth,  in 
all  simplicity  of  heart.  He  told  the 
story — much  as  it  is  set  down  here — of 
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how  he  had  discovered  Moses  in  the 
rushes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  that 
lies  four  miles  from  anywhere. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  the 
blunt,  plain-spoken  Irishman  found  this 
incredible.  He  asked  for  proof,  which 
was  probably  the  first  intimation  Waite 
ever  had  that  his  morality  was  held  in 
question.  A  word  of  the  general's  stung 
him  to  the  quick,  and  he  wished  to  know 
why,  and  in  what  manner,  his  veracity 
was  doubted.  Thereupon  the  general  re- 
peated the  whispers  he  had  heard,  sub- 
stituting plain-spokenness  for  innuendo. 

Waite  was  unable  to  answer  a  word. 
His  first  feeling  was  of  shame,  which 
made  the  general  think  him  self-con- 
victed. He  was  ashamed  where  another 
would  have  been  indignant. 

The  truth  dawned  upon  him  by  de- 
grees. He  remembered  incidents  which 
had  perplexed  him  at  the  time,  that  he 
was  now  able  to  explain.  And  the  more 
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he  thought  of  it,  the  more  was  he 
ashamed  that  the  finger  of  scorn  had 
been  directed  upon  himself.  He  forgot 
to  search  in  his  mind  for  the  proof  for 
which  he  had  been  asked  ;  and  when  we 
come  to  consider  it,  he  had  none.  Even 
the  testimony  of  Hopkins  and  his  wife 
would  have  been  valueless.  Nobody  had 
seen  him  find  the  child. 

His  very  demeanour  seemed  conclusive 
of  his  guilt.  He  could  not  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  but  stood  before  his 
superior  officer  fidgeting  with  his  cap 
like  a  yokel,  and  shifting  his  balance 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  The  sur- 
prise upon  the  general's  face  gave  way 
before  a  smile.  One  who  has  com- 
manded troops  in  the  field  can  be  no 
stranger  to  the  inner  worth  of  a  man. 
War  either  degrades  or  lifts  up ;  it  blunts 
the  emotions,  or  makes  them  keener  than 
before.  The  general  took  a  step  for- 
ward, and  laid  a  hand  upon  Waite's 
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shoulder — that  shoulder  which  was  higher 
than  the  other — and  spoke  his  mind  to 
the  following  effect. 

He  said  that  if  Waite  had  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of,  it  was  this  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  Moses  in  the  rushes,  which 
no  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  believe. 
For  all  that,  the  general  had  shaken 
hands  with,  and  no  doubt  numbered 
among  his  friends,  men  who  were  not 
worthy  to  clean  the  boots  of  Captain 
Waite.  Though  he  himself  wore  upon 
his  breast  the  crimson  ribbon  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  he  counted  moral  courage 
as  the  highest  type  of  valour  that  he 
knew.  And  Waite  had  had  the  moral 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  by  those 
whom  he  had  injured — moreover,  to  do 
it  openly,  in  all  sincerity  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  The  general  did  not  find 
him  culpable ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
proud  to  have  under  his  command  one 
who  had  the  inherent  instincts  of  a 
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chivalrous  and  honourable  man.  As  for 
society,  it  could  go  to  the  devil,  said 
he,  and  with  it  the  wives  of  the  curate 
and  the  dean. 

Waite  wandered  to  his  quarters  with 
the  air  of  a  man  in  a  trance.  The 
world  was  completely  changed  :  he  saw 
things  in  another  light.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him,  what  all  the  world 
knows  well,  that  charity  is  cold,  and  not 
a  load  of  suffering  and  endurance  can 
infuse  upon  it  one  particle  of  warmth. 
His  kind  of  chanty  had  not  been  under- 
stood. He  was  able  to  reconcile  him- 
self and  adjust  his  outlook  upon  life  to 
these  new  conditions  of  things.  The 
general's  words  had  made  him  see  quite 
clearly  the  position  in  which  he  must 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly-wise. 
He  knew  he  had  been  humbled ;  but  he 
liked  best  his  other  world — the  world  of 
the  country-side,  of  common  flowers  and 
butterflies  and  moths. 
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He  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  he 
resolved  to  take  it.  Whilst  Moses  con- 
ducted the  passage  of  a  long  tin  train 
throughout  a  varied  landscape — portrayed 
by  means  of  the  pattern  on  the  carpet, 
where  there  were  devious  rivers  to  be 
bridged  and  mountains  to  be  tunnelled — 
Waite  packed  his  uniform,  his  books,  and 
a  few  quaint  pictures  in  which  he  had 
always  taken  an  unaccountable  delight. 
And  then,  hand  in  hand,  these  two 
strange  but  inseparable  companions  went 
their  way  into  a  world  where  there  is 
charity  in  old  faces  by  the  wayside,  and 
happiness  in  the  song  of  birds. 
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III. 
MERRYWEATHER    IN    MALTA. 

AT  the  time  when  the  regiment  went 
into  quarters  at  St  Elmo,  it  had  been 
ordained  that  Sabina  Antonelli,  whose 
father  was  connected  with  the  cane  in- 
dustry, and  a  certain  Lucien  Britza, 
wholesale  merchant  in  sponges,  should 
be  joined  together  in  wedlock.  That 
was  before  the  roving  eye  of  Sabina 
came  to  a  rest  upon  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Merry  weather,  of  the  incandescent  heart. 
O'Hara  and  I  can  in  no  way  be  held 
to  blame.  We  had  brought  up  Tommy 
in  the  way  that  he  should  go  since  the 
days  when  he  learnt  his  recruits'  drill 
on  the  square.  We  had  taught  him  to 
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make  entries  in  the  defaulter  book,  to 
love  the  regiment  above  his  soul,  and 
to  say  Good  -  morning  to  the  colonel. 
This,  and  much  else  besides,  he  owed 
to  us ;  but  before  ever  he  came  under 
the  guardian  shelter  of  our  wings  he  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  falling  in  love. 

Blue  of  eye,  with  cheeks  inflated  by 
an  everlasting  blush,  that  deepened  and 
subsided,  but  never  wholly  disappeared, 
he  was  susceptible  by  nature.  He  went 
into  these  affairs  like  a  terrier  into  a 
woodstack,  and  invariably  came  out  un- 
scratched — and  with  a  photograph.  Of 
the  galaxy  of  beauty  that  reposed  upon 
his  mantelpiece,  together  with  a  shaving 
brush  and  a  Thermos  flask — a  gift  from 
a  maiden  aunt — Sabina  was  undoubtedly 
the  fairest. 

She  had  raven  hair,  the  figure  of  a 
sylph,  and  brown  eyes  that  had  the 
same  effect  upon  you  as  the  whistle  of 
a  bullet. 
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Tommy  met  her  at  the  races,  where, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  he  culled  the 
information  that  she  visited  the  Gardens 
daily,  at  about  seven  of  the  evening, 
with  three  diminutive  Antonellis  and  a 
poodle. 

For  a  time  he  kept  the  matter  a 
secret ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  O'Hara  and  I  should  remain 
for  long  in  the  dark.  We  cross-examined 
him  in  his  quarters,  and  found  that 
things  had  progressed  with  such  alarm- 
ing celerity  that  he  was  already  con- 
templating Marriage.  Whereupon,  being 
interested  in  his  welfare,  and  believing 
in  our  hearts  that  he  was  destined  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  regiment  whose  uni- 
form he  had  the  honour  to  wear,  we 
pointed  out  that  raven  locks  and  sylph- 
like  figures  were  but  momentary  delights  ; 
that  Madame  Antonelli  turned  the  scale 
at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds — a  random  shot  of  O'  Hara's 
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that  hit  the  mark — and  finally,  that  Sir 
Andrew  Merry  weather,  J.P.  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  approve.  Which  observations 
were  entirely  thrown  away  upon  Tommy. 

In  remarkably  few  words  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that  his  father,  the  regi- 
ment, and  even  ourselves,  were  as  mere 
ciphers  when  compared  to  Sabina.  Such 
was  the  state  of  his  mind. 

O'Hara  and  I  betook  ourselves  to  the 
roof  of  the  mess,  which  overlooked  the 
junction  of  the  harbours.  Here  was  a 
place  above  all  others  favourable  for 
meditation.  We  felt  the  weight  of  our 
responsibility  upon  us. 

For  several  minutes  we  paced  up  and 
down  in  silence.  It  was  such  a  night  as 
only  the  Mediterranean  knows.  There 
was  a  new  moon  in  the  sky,  and  a 
multitude  of  stars  ;  and  we  could  see 
the  white,  square -cut  houses,  tier  upon 
tier,  rising  to  the  city  wall.  In  the 
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harbour,  the  men-of-war  lay  at  anchor 
with  their  mast  -  head  signals  twinkling 
in  the  night.  In  the  street  below  us 
some  one  was  playing  a  guitar. 

O'Hara  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  He's  worse  than  ever  he  was,"  said 
he. 

"  It  seems  so,"  I  answered. 

"One  brother's  a  tobacconist,"  O'Hara 
continued,  with  bitterness  in  his  voice. 
"  Do  you  know  that  ?  And  another's 
a  photographer,  '  special  attention  being 
given  to  naval  and  military  groups.' 
Tommy's  father  will  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling." 

"  There's  worse  than  the  tobacconist," 
said  I,  anxious  to  let  O'Hara  know  that 
I  also  had  not  been  idle  on  Tommy's 
behalf:  "  Sabina's  grandmother  was  an 
Arab  woman — from  Bizerta." 

O'Hara  stopped  dead  in  his  walk,  and 
forthwith  proffered  the  silliest  question 
I  think  I  ever  heard. 
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"  Which  grandmother?"  said  he. 

I  asked  him  how  that  mattered  in 
the  least. 

"  How  do  you  know  it?"  he  persisted, 
evasive  and,  I  saw,  incredible. 

Thereupon  I  enlightened  him  as  to  two 
facts :  firstly,  I  had  seen  old  Antonelli ; 
secondly,  I  knew  a  half-caste  when  I 
saw  one.  "  But,  to  make  certain,"  I 
continued,  "  I  interviewed  Nicola,  the 
waiter  at  the  club,  and  got  the  family 
history  for  the  last  hundred  years." 

O'Hara  whistled. 

"  Does  Tommy  know?"  he  asked — a 
question  even  more  exasperating. 

Was  it  likely,  I  argued,  that,  if  he 
did  know,  he  would  confess  it  even  to 
himself?  If  he  loved  the  girl,  would  he 
dream  for  one  moment  of  picturing  her 
great  -  grandsire,  seated  cross  -  legged  in 
the  streets  of  Tripoli,  subsisting  on 
various  conjuring  feats  performed  with 
rabbits  and  eggs  ?  (This  was  according 
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to  Nicola.)  On  the  contrary,  even  if 
told  of  the  truth,  he  would  stoutly  refuse 
to  believe  it ;  thereby  proving  himself 
no  different  from  the  average  individual 
in  love.  This  I  explained  to  O'Hara. 

"  If  I  gather  your  meaning,"  said  he, 
"a  man  has  only  to  be  sufficiently  in 
love  to  imagine  a  black  woman  a  white 
one?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  I. 

"  Does  that  apply  to  his  children  ?" 

I  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to 
be  facetious.  -  He  whistled  again,  this 
time  attempting  a  tune ;  and  relying 
upon  his  entire  lack  of  an  ear  for 
music,  I  judged  him  a  fitting  person  for 
intrigue,  for  "stratagems  and  spoils." 
It  was  he  who  propounded  the 
scheme. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  observed,  "  you 
moralise  too  much.     Tommy  has  plenty 
of   common  -  sense.      He    may   have    re- 
conciled    himself    to    the     photographer 
F 
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and  the  tobacconist,  and  the  three  little 
Antonellis,  and  even  the  poodle ;  but, 
mark  my  words,  he'll  jib  at  the  Arab." 

"  You  think  so?"  I  asked. 

"Faith,"  said  he,  "he will." 

Then  he  unfolded  his  scheme.  I  con- 
fess I  thought  it  brutal  from  the  first. 
But  O'Hara,  who  had  a  way  with  him, 
made  me  think  it  was  the  wisest  thing 
we  could  do. 

He  and  I  were  to  go  with  Tommy  to 
the  Gardens,  at  the  hour  when  Sabina 
perambulated  with  her  little  brother  and 
sisters,  and  the  poodle.  As  Sabina  drew 
near  at  hand,  O'Hara  was  to  exclaim, 
"  Is  that  the  girl  ?  You  never  told  us 
she  was  black ! " 

He  rehearsed  it  several  times,  upon 
the  roof,  each  time  with  so  totally 
different  an  intonation  that,  in  the  end, 
I  had  no  notion  as  to  in  what  manner 
the  fatal  words  were  to  come.  Anyhow, 
according  to  O'Hara,  it  was  merely  neces- 
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sary  to  bring  Tommy  face  to  face  with 
the  truth. 

As  Tommy  issued  from  the  mess  at  a 
quarter  to  seven  precisely  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  O'Hara  and  I  joined 
him,  and  kept  him  rigidly  between  us 
throughout  the  length  of  the  main  street, 
as  if  we  feared  that  he  might  bolt. 
When  we  passed  the  drawbridge  under 
the  Porta  Reale,  we  were  glad  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  open  country.  An  odour 
concocted  of  goats,  garlic,  and  incense, 
together  with  a  chapel  of  bones  and  a 
guard-room,  are  the  prime  distinctions 
of  the  city  of  Valletta. 

Tommy  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  so 
manifestly  endeavouring  to  summon  up 
sufficient  courage  to  ask  us  to  leave 
him.  But  O'Hara,  who  talked  the  most 
arrant  nonsense  without  ceasing,  never 
gave  him  a  chance.  And  presently  we 
came  to  the  Gardens,  where  Tommy 
stopped  at  the  gate. 
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"Are  you  going  back?"  he  faltered 
weakly. 

"Faith,  no,"  said  O'Hara,  who  appeared 
to  have  taken  the  entire  business  into  his 
own  hands.  "  We  want  to  have  a  look 
at  her,  Tommy.  There's  no  harm  in 
that." 

Tommy  didn't  want  us  ;  but  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  getting  out  of  it.  So 
he  went  on,  paying  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  O'Hara,  whose  conversation  was 
now  so  complicated  and  involved  as  to 
be  wholly  incomprehensible,  even  to 
me  who  endeavoured  to  take  part  in  it. 

Then  we  saw  Sabina  coming  in  our 
direction  under  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
She  was  wearing  a  brown  holland  dress, 
with  a  red  waistband,  and  a  red  bow  in 
her  hair.  We  recognised  her  by  the 
poodle. 

As  we  drew  near,  I  looked  furtively 
at  my  confederate.  The  psychological 
moment  was  come.  I  dared  not  meet 
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Tommy's  eyes,  and  I  felt  too  ashamed  to 
look  at  the  girl.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  O'Hara,  who  had  opened  his  mouth 
as  if  he  was  going  to  speak,  was  staring 
in  a  way  that  was  inordinately  vulgar. 

"Faith!"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
for  both  Tommy  and  myself  to  hear. 
"Faith,  what  a  dream  of  a  girl!" 

So  much  for  O'Hara's  plan. 

The  next  thing  that  I  was  aware  of, 
was  that  I  was  taking  off  my  hat  and 
undergoing  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion. Either  the  presence  of  Sabina  or 
O'Hara's  eulogy — in  all  probability  both 
— had  an  immediate  effect  upon  Tommy, 
who  brightened  up  and  from  that  moment 
took  charge  of  the  conversation. 

I  gathered  that  he  frequently  took  tea 
with  the  Antonellis,  a  function  to  which 
Sabina,  with  the  most  charming  manner 
in  the  world,  invited  both  O'Hara  and 
myself.  Had  the  matter  rested  with  me, 
I  should  have  accepted.  But  O'Hara 
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refused  for  us  both ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, we  took  our  leave,  Sabina  smiling 
upon  us  sweetly. 

"Well?"  said  I  to  O'Hara,  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  earshot.  "  Well  ?  " 

I  suppose  there  is  no  word  in  the 
English  language  more  dependent  upon 
expression  for  its  meaning  than  this 
monosyllable.  In  this  case  it  was  meant 
to  be  ironic  ;  and  O'Hara  did  not  appear 
to  have  heard. 

"  H'm,"  said  I,  after  we  had  walked 
about  a  hundred  yards.  "So  you've 
managed  to  make  matters  decidedly 
worse,  if  that's  any  consolation  to  you." 

O'Hara  vouchsafed  nothing  in  reply, 
until  we  were  entering  the  town,  when  he 
let  fall  the  following  irrelevant  remark. 

"  Pringle,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  I've 
told  you  of  the  time  that  I  was  in  love  ? " 

' 'Which  time?"  I  asked. 

"  The  first,"  said  he. 

"  In  all  probability,"  I  replied. 
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That  evening,  when  he  and  I  were 
smoking  on  the  verandah,  Tommy  joined 
us,  taking  a  vacant  chair. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  her,"  said  he. 

I  glanced  at  O'Hara. 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  Tommy  went  on. 
I  presume  he  referred  to  us  both.  "  You 
see,  I  don't  much  mind  what  the  world 
says ;  but  what  you  two  fellows  think 
counts  for  a  lot." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  O'Hara, 
stretching  his  legs. 

"  Tommy,"  said  I,  seeing  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  get  any  help  from  O'Hara, 
"  what  about  this  chap,  Britza?  I  under- 
stood he  was  engaged  to  marry  Miss 
Antonelli  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  chucked  him,"  said  Tommy, 
in  the  most  casual  way  in  the  world. 

"  Tommy,"  I  said,  as  seriously  as  I 
could,  "  whatever  you  do,  steer  clear  of 
a  jilt." 

But     Tommy     merely    laughed    in     a 
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superior  way.  He  was  the  old  Tommy 
no  longer — the  boy  we  had  taken  to  our 
hearts.  His  light-heartedness,  his  good- 
nature, and  his  frankness  were  blotted 
out  by  the  exasperating  self-sufficiency 
of  the  lover. 

"  It's  quite  a  different  thing,"  said  he. 
"  You  see,  she  didn't  love  Britza.  The 
marriage  was  arranged  by  the  family. 
The  poor  girl  never  had  a  say  in  the 
matter." 

"  The  poor  girl  appears  to  have  had 
a  say  in  it  now,"  I  feebly  suggested. 

"  I    suppose,"    said    Tommy,    modesty 
demanding   a   shrug   of  the  shoulders,— 
"  I    suppose    her    parents    prefer    me   to 
Britza."      Which    in   all    probability   was 
the  truth. 

He  was  extremely  communicative  that 
evening.  Before  he  left  we  had  the 
whole  story  from  start  to  end.  They 
had  arranged  it  on  the  Upper  Barracca 
whilst  the  Last  Post  was  sounding  over 
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the  way.  I  thought  of  the  romance  of 
a  Mediterranean  summer's  night ;  I  re- 
membered the  girl  as  I  had  seen  her  in 
the  Gardens,  and  I  wondered  no  longer 
that  Tommy  had  been  vanquished.  Be- 
fore he  left  he  told  me  again  that  he 
was  glad  that  I  liked  her,  though  all 
along  he  had  known  quite  well  that  I 
would. 

From  that  day  forward,  having  pressed 
O'Hara  and  myself  into  his  service,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  inform  Society 
of  his  intentions.  He  took  her  to  the 
races,  to  the  polo-ground,  to  the  opera, 
where  they  sat  side  by  side  under  the 
Governor's  nose.  And  within  an  ex- 
cessively short  time  Sabina  Antonelli 
had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
business  quarter  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
Strada  Reale. 

I  tried  to  work  it  out  for  myself,  If 
Tommy  married  her,  it  would  mean  his 
social  ruin  ;  and  if  he  broke  it  off,  the 
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girl  would  be  broken-hearted.  She  was 
not  of  the  kind  slowly  to  waste  away. 
Her  Arab  blood  was  likely  to  lead  her 
to  extremes.  She  might  even  go  the 
length  of  throwing  herself  into  the  sea 
for  the  benefit  of  the  red  mullet,  which 
—  by  a  grim  fatality  —  was  Tommy's 
favourite  fish. 

Then  the  colonel  took  the  matter  in 
hand;  and  this  must  be  said  of  "  Jinks": 
that  whatever  he  did,  he  did  thoroughly, 
totally  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  every 
one  —  including  himself.  Tommy  was 
posted  to  Pomroy's  company,  on  detach- 
ment duty  at  Gozo. 

Now,  Gozo  is  an  island — inhabited  for 
about  three  weeks  in  the  year  by  quails, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  no 
one — situated  to  the  north-west  of  Malta  ; 
and  as  Valletta  lies  towards  the  south- 
east of  the  island,  intercommunication 
is  a  matter  of  several  hours.  Thus  was 
Abelard  banished  from  his  Heloise  in 
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the  interests  of  Society,  Sir  Andrew 
Merry  weather,  and  the  Regiment. 

The  next  day  O'Hara,  who  had  been 
unusually  reticent  for  several  days,  came 
to  me  with  a  beaming  face. 

"  I'm  going  to  put  this  right/'  said  he, 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery  departed. 

From  that  moment  his  conduct  was 
extraordinary.  He  contracted  a  habit  of 
winking  at  me  across  the  mess  table, 
which  I  found  particularly  annoying.  He 
used  to  disappear  at  odd  moments,  and 
I  could  never  find  him  in  the  after- 
noon. He  and  I  almost  ceased  to  be 
friends. 

One  day  I  went  to  his  quarters  and 
met  him  coming  out.  He  was  wearing 
a  new  flannel  suit,  and  a  straw  hat  on 
the  side  of  his  head  at  a  somewhat  rakish 
angle. 

"Now,  look  here,"  I  demanded,  "I 
insist  upon  knowing  what  this  means." 

"  Diplomacy "   he  told  me,  giving  me 
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a  blow  in  the  ribs.  "  I've  taken  to 
spreading  myself." 

"  In  other  words,  you  spend  most  of 
your  spare  time  at  the  Antonellis  ? " 

"All  of  it,"  said  he,  unshamed  andj  I 
believe,  unshameable.  Then,  placing  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  he  whispered  in  my  ear 
— a  precaution  wholly  unnecessary — "  I'm 
in  demand.  Faith,  I've  cut  Tommy  out." 

That  was  more  than  I  could  stand. 
His  behaviour  was  not  honourable.  I 
said  so,  and  I  thought  it. 

In  return,  in  the  best  of  tempers,  he 
told  me  that  Sabina  was  capable  of  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  a  cavalry  division, 
including  the  general  staff.  He  even 
compared  her  to  her  forebear  who  had 
been  wont  to  sit  cross  -  legged  in  the 
streets  of  Tripoli,  conjuring  with  rabbits 
and  eggs. 

Now,  I  resented  this.  I  myself,  on 
several  occasions,  had  taken  tea  with  the 
Antonellis;  and  I  had  found  Sabina,  at 
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least,  indifferent — if  not  actually  hostile 
—to  the  blandishments  of  O'Hara.  In 
all  respects,  so  far  as  I  had  been  able 
to  see,  she  was  worthy  of  Tommy's  re- 
gard. When  I  told  O'Hara  this  I  was 
informed  that  he  supposed  that  I  was 
one  of  the  rabbits  and  Tommy  one  of 
the  eggs. 

After  that  I  made  a  point  of  attaching 
myself  to  O.'Hara,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not.  The  Chateau  Antonelli  was  the 
most  peculiar  residence  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  enter.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
rabbit-warren,  or  a  glade  in  a  tropical 
forest.  Small  children  tumbled  over  foot- 
stools, or  crawled  between  your  legs, 
when  you  were  endeavouring  to  balance 
a  teacup  on  your  knee.  As  you  were 
about  to  devour  a  piece  of  cake  it  was 
seized  by  the  poodle,  who  dived  with  it 
under  a  sofa  smothered  in  antimacassars. 
The  room — I  could  never  find  out  whether 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  dining  -  room, 
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a  drawing-room,  or  a  menagerie — was  al- 
most entirely  taken  up  by  a  mahogany 
table,  around  which  hovered  Madame  An- 
tonelli  in  a  kind  of  night-dress.  Besides 
the  poodle,  the  room  contained  several 
canaries,  that  shot  hemp-seed  into  your 
teacup,  a  parrot  that  blasphemed  in 
Italian,  and  a  piebald  mouse  in  a  re- 
volving cage,  which  appeared  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we 
suffered  these  things  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  exile  at  Gozo.  Sabina  herself  was 
charming.  Her  father  proved  to  be  a 
sallow,  jaded  man,  who  seldom  put  in 
an  appearance  at  our  tea  -  parties,  and 
when  he  did  so,  made  no  attempt  at 
conversation,  and  was  addressed  by  no 
one,  if  we  make  an  exception  of  the 
parrot.  I  think  I  never  looked  at  him 
but  that  I  experienced  a  presentiment 
that  the  cane  industry  was  about  to 
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undergo  a  crisis.  As  for  Madame  An- 
tonelli,  she  struck  me  as  being  an  ex- 
ceptionally good-natured  creature,  whom 
a  warm  climate  and  a  sedentary  life  had 
somewhat  induced  to  stoutness,  and  of 
whom  it  might  be  said  that  she  positively 
perspired  bonhomie  from  every  pore.  I 
know  now  that  I  was  wrong. 

In  spite  of  what  happened — and  also 
in  spite  of  O'Hara — I  do  not  hold  Sabina 
entirely  to  blame.  In  some  respects  I 
regard  her  as  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  as  one  weaker  than  the  forces 
that  swayed  her.  O'Hara  never  spoke 
to  her  as  I  did.  After  all,  he  had  but 
one  way  with  women,  and  that  was  to 
make  them  laugh  —  a  superficial  inter- 
course, indeed. 

I  met  her  once  upon  the  bastion  that 
skirts  the  Marsa-musetta  to  the  south. 
She  was  alone.  I  had  been  across  to 
Manoel  on  duty. 
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I  saluted,  and  passed  some  common- 
place remark. 

"Mister  Pringle?"  she  said,  stretching 
forth  a  hand  as  if  she  wished  to  detain 
me.  "  You  are  a  friend  of  Mister  Merry- 
weather's,  are  you  not  ?  " 

She  was  so  palpably  nervous  that  I  was 
ready  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
comfort  her. 

"  If  you  are  his  friend,"  she  went  on, 
"  you  will  help  me,  now." 

I  gave  expression  to  my  willingness 
to  do  so. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "why  have  they 
sent  him  to  Gozo  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  company  there,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  impatient,  "  if  only 
you  would  be  frank ! " 

I  braced  myself,  resolved  to  take  her 
at  her  word,  cost  what  it  might. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know.  He  has  been  sent  away  because 
of  you." 
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"  Because  of  me  ?  And  why  ?  "  Some- 
how it  was  the  obligation  of  her  sex  to 
feign  surprise. 

"It  would  not  be  considered  a  suitable 
match,"  I  answered. 

"By  whom?" 

"  By  the  regiment,  by  Tommy's  father." 

"  Do  Englishmen  never  marry  for- 
eigners?" she  asked.. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  I. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

''Then  it  is  because  my  father  is  in 
business  ? " 

The  question  was  conveyed  by  the 
slightest  lifting  of  her  eyebrows.  I 
bowed  my  head,  and  she  laughed. 

"  I  thought,  in  London,  ladies  kept 
tea-shops,  and  were  milliners  ?  " 

I  was  unable  to  answer  that. 

"  No  doubt,"  she  went  on,  determined 

not  to  spare  me,  "it  is  because  they  are 

ladies  they  can  do  what  they  like.     It  is 

the  same  with    us.     My  ancestors   were 

G 
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all  Knights  of  Malta.  One  was  an 
admiral,  when  La  Vallette  defeated  the 
Turks.  You  see,  I  also  come  of  a  race 
of  soldiers." 

"  And  you  love  Tommy  ?  "  I  asked — 
a  question  not  so  irrelevant  as  it  may 
seem. 

She  stood  with  her  hands  upon  the 
parapet,  regarding  a  large  ship  just  then 
entering  the  harbour.  We  could  see  the 
chief  officer  on  the  forecastle,  giving  his 
orders  to  a.  group  of  Lascar  seamen  as- 
sembled around  the  capstan.  Several 
coal  barges,  thronged  with  the  denizens 
of  the  underworld  of  Malta,  were  moving 
out  from  the  shore.  It  was  some  time 
before  Sabina  answered.  She  never 
moved  her  eyes  from  the  ship. 

"/  thought  I  loved  him,"  she  said, 
speaking  slowly.  "  But,  you  see,  I  had 
met  so  few  men.  Now,  I  have  a  new 
ideal." 

She  looked  straight  at  me,   and   from 
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that  moment  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with 
Tommy. 

"You  don't  care  for  him  any  more?" 
I  faltered. 

"  Don't  ask  me  ! "  she  cried.  And  with 
that  she  fled. 

Of  the  weeks  that  followed  I  can  no 
longer  write  as  a  mere  spectator.  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  at  the  Antonellis, 
where  I  encountered  O'Hara,  and  even 
Lucien  Britza — a  dapper  little  man  who 
wore  lemon  -  coloured  boots  and  a  gold 
tie-pin  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  Cross. 
He  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  every  one,  even 
tnyself,  though  I  should  have  thought 
that  my  then  relations  with  Sabina  had 
been  enough  to  evoke  his  mistrust. 

About  this  time  O'Hara  took  to  giving 
me  lectures,  though  his  own  suit  had 
been  unsuccessful  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  And,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the 
colonel  eventually  sent  me  also  to  Gozo ; 
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so  that  Pomroy  profited  out  of  this 
business  more  than  any  one  else,  and 
became  rich  in  subalterns.  One  remark 
of  the  colonel's  I  found  particularly 
annoying,  since  it  was  something  of  a 
reflection  upon  Sabina. 

"  If  my  regiment,"  said  he,  thrusting 
his  pen  into  the  ink-pot  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cross  the  nib, — "  if  my  regiment 
does  not  get  out  of  this  infernal  island 
soon,  I  quite  see  that  all  my  unmarried 
officers  will  be  in  Gozo." 

Life  in  Gozo  was  singularly  monotonous. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  there  were  no 
quail  to  be  shot.  There  is  seldom 
enough  work  to  do  on  detachment  duty 
to  keep  one  out  of  mischief;  and  even 
Tommy  had  found  the  facilities  of  Gozo 
in  this  respect  to  be  nil.  Pomroy  and 
his  bulldog  appeared  to  find  infinite 
amusement  in  sailing  a  small  boat,  not 
inappropriately  christened  The  Emetic. 
He  used  to  sit  in  the  stern,  like  a 
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pirate  chieftain  in  his  dhow,  indecently 
clothed  in  flannel  trousers  and  a  vest ; 
whereas  Venus,  his  bulldog,  sitting  up 
in  the  bows,  kept  a  weather  eye  open 
for  rocks  and  other  portents  of  marine 
disaster.  This  was  all  very  well  for 
Pomroy,  but  neither  Tommy  nor  myself 
happened  to  be  of  a  nautical  turn  of 
mind ;  and  on  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  we  ventured  our  lives  in  The 
Emetic,  we  were  nearly  drowned  through 
the  gross  negligence  of  Venus,  who  went 
to  sleep  on  duty  and  stranded  us  on  a 
shoal. 

In  those  days  Tommy  and  I  were 
greater  inseparables  than  ever.  We  did 
not  miss  O'Hara  in  the  least.  Indeed, 
our  Porthos  was  better  out  of  the  way. 
We  felt  that  his  presence  would  certainly 
have  jarred  upon  our  finer  susceptibilities. 
Sharing  the  same  infatuation,  we  believed 
that  henceforward  our  destinies  were,  in 
some  sort,  linked  together. 
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It  was  I  who  made  the  discovery  that 
Gozo  was  the  ancient  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  had  been  shipwrecked. 
However,  according  to  Pomroy,  the 
nymph  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
For  that  we  were  profoundly  sorry. 
Undoubtedly  the  lady's  advice  would 
have  been  valuable  to  subalterns  in  such 
a  predicament  as  ourselves. 

Of  course,  I  was  quite  frank  with 
Tommy  from  the  first.  I  did  not  tell 
him  in  so  many  words  that  he  had  been 
supplanted  in  the  affections  of  Sabina ; 
but  I  hinted  as  much,  and  we  mutually 
agreed  to  let  the  best  man  win,  though, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  had  not  yet  gone 
so  far  as  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons 
of  Marriage.  However,  I  suppose  I  was 
drifting  in  that  direction. 

That  autumn  there  was  manoeuvres 
in  Malta  on  a  most  ambitious  scale. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  to 
go  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  and,  landing  by 
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night  in  Melleha  Bay,  to  assault  the 
Victoria  Lines,  with  the  idea  of  capturing 
Valletta  from  the  north. 

We  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
having  got  out  of  this  strenuous  form 
of  training  the  brigadier  and  his  staff, 
when  Pomroy  received  orders  to  hold 
the  company  in  readiness  to  embark  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a 
moonless  night  on  a  rocky  beach,  waiting 
with  wet  feet  for  certain  sailors  in  boats 
who  made  the  night  hideous  with  such 
cries  as  ''Make  fast!"  and  "  Let  her 
go ! "  Eventually  we  were  deposited  on 
the  main  island,  to  be  seized  by  O'Hara, 
who  had  assumed  for  the  occasion  the 
adjutantal  air,  which — for  the  benefit  of 
the  lay  mind  —  is  composed  of  spurs, 
boots,  and  improper  language.  We 
spent  the  night  advancing  in  quarter- 
column,  at  intervals  lying  flat  upon  our 
faces  to  allow  a  searchlight  to  pass  over 
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us  ;  and  at  daybreak  we  arrived  unseen 
at  a  salient  angle  of  the  lines.  To  the 
thunder  of  many  guns  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  we  flung  ourselves  forward  in 
open  order,  and  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  umpires  the  citadel  of  Valletta 
fell  —  a  deed  hitherto  unaccomplished, 
even  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  What 
was  more  to  the  point,  that  evening  we 
exiles  dined  in  mess. 

It  had  been  bruited  abroad,  and  an- 
nounced in  the  local  papers,  that,  after 
dinner,  a  band  would  play  in  the  Gardens. 
Now,  where  there  are  gardens  and  a 
military  band,  in  all  probability  there 
will  be  ladies;  and  where  there  are 
ladies,  there  also  will  be  subalterns — to 
say  nothing  of  lance-corporals,  majors, 
and  orderly  room  quartermaster  -  ser- 
geants. So  Tommy  and  I  decided  to 

g°- 

We    went    together,    to    seek    Sabina 

openly,   each  scorning   to   steal  a  march 
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upon  the  other.  But,  as  we  picked  our 
way  through  the  fashionable  crowd  that 
jostled  around  the  bandstand,  no  sign  of 
her  was  to  be  seen.  All  Malta  was 
there :  the  people  who  meandered  be- 
tween the  Marsa  and  the  Opera  House ; 
the  mammas  with  daughters  decently 
affianced,  and  those  with  daughters  whom 
the  garrison  stubbornly  refused  —  even 
throughout  the  heat  of  the  summer — to 
endow  with  its  worldly  goods.  All 
Malta  was  there — except  Sabina. 

We  feared  that  she  might  be  ill.  We 
had  heard  nothing  of  her  for  days.  We 
resolved  to  call  at  her  home. 

Our  way  led  us  by  the  Upper  Barracca 
—the  romantic  spot,  it  will  be  remembered, 
where  Tommy  had  first  told  her  of  his 
love,  —  where  the  starlight  touched  the 
dust-covered  trees  that  fringed  the  road- 
way with  a  whiteness  as  of  snow.  Here, 
we  were  at  a  great  height  above  the 
harbour,  and  we  could  see  the  dark  out- 
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line  of  the  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

Suddenly,  we  heard  a  voice  that  seemed 
quite  near  to  us  —  moreover,  a  voice 
which  was  familiar.  Looking  about  us, 
we  could  see  no  one ;  and  then,  Tommy 
went  to  the  parapet  and  looked  down. 
Instantly,  he  straightened  with  a  jerk. 
Seeing  that  something  was  the  matter,  I 
hastened  to  his  side. 

Below  was  an  old  crumbling  battery, 
with  one  disabled  gun,  moss -covered, 
with  its  wheels  embedded  in  the  ground, 
which,  doubtless  —  had  it  suddenly  be- 
come possessed  of  the  power  of  speech- 
would  have  told  us  a  long-winded  story 
of  yeoman  services  rendered  in  the  past. 
We  were  spared  that,  but  our  eyes  in- 
formed us  of  something  equally  surprising. 
For,  near  the  gun  was  a  seat,  upon  which 
reposed  Sabina.  Though  her  back  was 
turned  to  us,  we  recognised  her ;  and 
even  had  there  been  the  smallest  doubt 
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in  our  minds  as  to  her  identity,  it  had 
been  dissipated  at  once  by  the  presence 
of  O'Hara. 

He  was  posed  in  what  is  probably  the 
most  objectionable  attitude  the  adoring 
swain  can  assume.  With  one  foot  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  on  the  seat,  and 
an  elbow  on  a  knee,  from  a  position 
disastrously  adjacent,  he  was  gazing  into 
the  depths  of  the  lady's  eyes.  And  as 
we  looked  down  in  horror,  he  deliberately 
lowered  his  face  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

That  was  enough  for  Tommy.  It  was 
more  than  enough  for  me.  Sabina  had 
accepted  O'Hara's  offering  with  the  pro- 
verbial greediness  of  the  perch.  We 
questioned  not  the  order  of  our  going. 

From  that  hour  onward  there  was  a 
gap  in  our  triumvirate  :  O'Hara  was  no 
longer  one  of  us.  We  told  him  nothing 
of  what  we  had  discovered.  We  left  the 
matter  open  to  his  conscience  —  if  he 
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possessed  such  a  thing.  And  the  same 
treatment  was  meted  out  to  Sabina. 

Since  Pomroy's  company  was  now  with- 
drawn from  Gozo,  we  were  all  together 
in  Valletta.  O'Hara  took  his  punishment 
with  the  lightest  heart  in  the  world. 
We  could  never  discover  that  he  suffered 
in  the  least  in  health  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  his  presence  was  distasteful 
to  us  both,  he  withdrew  to  find  com- 
panionship elsewhere. 

With  Sabina,  it  was  entirely  another 
matter.  Seldom  did  the  postman  call 
at  the  mess  without  leaving  letters  for 
Tommy  and  myself.  At  first  we  received 
formal,  though  distinctly  cordial,  invita- 
tions to  tea,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
formality  was  overdone.  This  going 
unanswered,  she  wished  to  know  how 
she  had  given  offence.  After  that,  she 
was  desolate.  Would  we  not  take  pity 
on  her  ?  Was  it  our  deliberate  intention 
to  break  her  heart?  She  would  take  the 
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air  in  the  Gardens  that  evening  precisely 
at  seven. 

Tommy  and  I  used  to  compare  these 
letters  as  we  received  them.  We  found 
they  were  much  the  same,  both  out- 
wardly and  in  their  contents.  They 
were  all  written  in  violet  ink,  and  the 
envelopes  much  defaced  with  sealing- 
wax,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
splashed  about  as  if  in  desperation. 
The  depth  of  the  perfidy  to  which  a 
frustrated  maiden  can  fall  was  made 
manifest  when  she  wrote  and  told  me 
that  she  would  await  me  on  the  Upper 
Barracca  at  a  somewhat  compromising 
hour,  and  on  a  night  when  O'Hara 
would  be  absent  at  the  musketry  camp. 
With  that  letter  in  my  possession  I  had 
the  whip-hand  of  O'Hara. 

Since  I  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  trysting-place  where  she  had 
fooled  both  Tommy  and  O'Hara,  the 
letters  ceased  abruptly,  and  we  imagined 
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the  incident  closed.  To  say  that  Sabina 
left  us  as  she  found  us,  would  be  to 
seek  to  disguise  the  truth.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  our  self-esteem  had  suffered 
a  severe  blow,  which  we  were  not  likely 
to  forget  in  haste.  I  knew  the  lesson 
would  be  quite  lost  upon  Tommy ;  but 
for  myself,  I  was  determined  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future. 

The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest. 
There  are  but  three  schools  in  all  the 
world  which  by  methods  inhuman  can 
succeed  in  producing  a  man  :  one  is 
the  "  cock-house "  of  a  public  school ; 
another  is  the  gun-room  of  a  battleship  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  ante-room  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line. 

Pomroy  had  several  jokes  at  our  ex- 
pense. If  a  brother  officer  was  observed 
to  be  paying  attention  to  any  particular 
lady,  he  would  remark,  "  There  goes 
another  candidate  for  Gozo." 

We   could    tolerate   this   sort   of  thing 
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from  Pomroy,  but  when  O'Hara  began, 
we  thought  it  time  to  take  offence. 
Tommy  told  him  he  was  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  broach  the  subject, 
that  his  own  conduct  had  been  dis- 
graceful. 

"Sure,"  said  O'Hara,  "and  that's  all 
the  thanks  you  get  for  saving  your 
friends." 

He  then  explained  to  us  how,  when 
we  had  been  on  the  point  of  making 
fools  of  ourselves,  he  had  stepped  in 
with  a  Roland  for  Sabina's  Oliver.  He 
persisted  in  saying  that  he  had  put  the 
matter  to  rights.  In  the  end,  we  were 
forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  and  that 
was  a  proud  night  for  O'Hara. 

He  told  us  at  dinner  that  no  mere 
girl  should  ever  come  between  us  ;  that 
in  spite  of  what  had  happened  Sabina 
left  him  cold  ;  that  he  had  acted  a  part 
from  the  first.  In  his  own  thinking,  as 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  he  was  a  kind 
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of  Machiavelli.  Knowing  the  warmth 
of  his  Celtic  blood,  I  found  this  hard 
to  believe ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was 
not  deceiving  us,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
banished  Sabina  from  his  thoughts. 

Then  came  the  Governor's  ball.  All 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  Malta  were 
there.  The  ballroom  glittered  with  gold 
lace,  medals,  and  decorations,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  pearls.  The  string  band 
of  the  Royal  Malta  Artillery  stirred  our 
pulses  with  the  melodies  of  waltzes  old 
and  new.  The  red  tunics  and  the  lighter 
colours  of  the  ladies'  dresses  threw  into 
relief  the  green  palms  clustered  in  corners, 
the  dark  blue  of  the  naval  uniforms,  and 
the  rifle  green  of  the  regiment  stationed 
at  Verdala. 

With  the  party  of  the  Marquis  of 
Addolarata,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Sabina  Antonelli  swept  into  the 
room,  and  was  presented. 

I   have   never   seen,   and   I   never   ex- 
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pect  to  see,  anything  approaching  her 
beauty.  She  appeared  to  combine  the 
natural  grace,  sweetness,  and  something 
of  the  freshness  of  a  young  girl  with  the 
presence  and  distinction  of  a  dowager. 
Her  figure  was  always  superb.  The 
shyness  of  the  debutante  was  just  dis- 
cernible, and  yet  she  seemed  conspicuous 
for  her  composure.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
girl  who  lived  in  a  menagerie  with  a 
mother  in  a  night-dress. 

Her  dress  was  a  master-stroke.  Not 
another  woman  there  could  have  carried 
it  with  success.  It  was  flame  yellow, 
trimmed  with  gold,  with  a  short  train 
which  she  carried  when  she  danced.  I 
can  say  no  more  concerning  it  than 
that.  It  was  not  fashionable,  for  in 
that  room  of  all  the  fashions  it  was 
unique.  Also,  so  my  partner  informed 
me  at  the  end  of  the  first  dance,  it  was 
not  last  year's  fashion,  nor  that  of  the 
H 
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year  before.  She  must  have  evolved 
it  herself.  One  thing-  more  I  can  re- 
member. In  that  glittering  assemblage, 
where  diamond  flashed  scorn  at  paste, 
and  emeralds  scoffed  at  the  best  Parisian 
pearls,  she  was  conspicuous  for  an 
almost  total  absence  of  jewellery.  One 
diamond  alone  she  wore,  a  large  one 
set  in  old  silver,  which  she  carried  in 
the  centre  of  her  forehead,  suspended 
somehow  from  her  hair,  and  which  I 
discovered  afterwards  was  the  one  and 
only  heirloom  of  the  Antonellis. 

From  the  moment  she  entered  the 
ballroom  her  triumph  was  supreme ;  and 
before  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock, 
she  was  actually  dancing  with  the 
colonel — the  very  man  who  had  ban- 
ished Tommy  and  myself  to  Gozo. 

There  was  a  place  at  this  function 
where  you  could  drink,  and  there 
Tommy,  O'Hara,  and  myself  fore- 
gathered before  the  end  of  the  ball. 
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As  usual,  O'Hara  had  been  posted  as 
to  facts. 

"  I  would  have  you  to  know,"  said 
he,  "  that  Signer  Antonelli  has  retired. 
Pringle,  you  were  wrong  in  your  pro- 
phecies, as  usual.  The  cane  industry  is 
more  flourishing  than  usual.  Indeed, 
the  Chateau  Antonelli  is  now  removed 
to  a  villa  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Addolarata — the  fat  gentleman  with 
a  mouth  like  a  fish.  Signer  Antonelli 
himself  has  taken  to  politics,  and  sits  at 
the  Council  board  as  the  representative 
member  of  the  Borso  di  Commercio, 
though  what  that  means  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  think.  At  any  rate,  Sabina 
is  in  the  ballroom — and  you  and  I  are 
here." 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  re- 
mark, which  was  inane,  all  this  was 
news.  Indeed,  it  very  much  resembled 
the  story  of  Cinderella. 

And  to  think  that  a  few  weeks  before, 
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this  triumphant  maiden  had  besieged  our 
hearts  in  vain  by  every  artifice  known 
to  woman,  by  means  of  violet  ink  and 
sealing-wax  bespattered  envelopes !  And 
now,  she  had  generals  and  admirals  in 
her  train,  whilst  we  were  made  pitifully 
conscious  of  the  meanness  of  our  rank. 

It  must  be  understood  we  could  still 
hear  the  strains  of  the  music,  and  but 
a  moment  since  I  had  seen  Sabina 
cross  the  floor  on  the  officious  arm  of 
"  Jinks." 

"  By  gad  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  the  girl 
who  can  do  this  is  worthy  of  better 
men  than  we." 

Tommy,  of  course,  was  impetuous  by 
nature. 

"  I  suppose  I've  no  chance,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  ask 
her  to  forgive  me— 

"You're  too  late."  O'Hara  took  him 
up.  "  She's  engaged  to  the  little  marquis, 
and  if  one  of  us  had  happened  to  look 
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at  'The  Times  of  Malta'  we  should  have 
seen  the  announcement  this  morning." 

We  sat  at  a  small  table  under  a 
palm-tree  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
and  a  girl  in  a  yellow  dress  swept 
past  us  with  a  man.  They  disappeared 
in  the  shadows  under  the  opposite 
colonnade. 

For  many  minutes  we  three  sat  in 
silence,  sending  the  smoke  of  our 
cigarettes  into  the  air.  It  was  Tommy 
who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  In  all  this  business,"  said  he,  "there's 
one  man  I'm  sorry  for,  and  that's  Lucien 
Britza." 

By  then  I  had  regained  possession 
of  the  modicum  of  common-sense  which 
nature  had  given  me  at  birth. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked.  "  He's  every  bit 
as  lucky  as  ourselves." 

"  Faith  !  "  cried  O'Hara,  "  moralising 
again !  What's  the  use  of  it,  when  we 
all  know  we're  fools  ?  " 


IV. 
SWEETHEARTS   AND  WIVES. 

"  The  bachelor  'e  fights  for  one 
As  joyful  as  can  be." 

— KIPLING. 

AT  one  time  we  were  a  regiment — if  not 
precisely  of  misogynists — at  least,  of  Mer- 
cutios.  "  Jinks"  himself  was  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  He  considered  that  the  officer 
who  thought  so  little  of  his  profession  as 
to  encumber  himself  with  a  wife  was  in- 
capable of  commanding  a  corporal's  guard. 
Accordingly,  when  Beeching  became  en- 
gaged to  Elsie  Postlethwayte,  the  colonel 
expressed  the  opinion  that  six  years  of 
Home  Service  were  enough  to  ruin  the 
finest  battalion  in  the  world. 
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Of  course,  Yardley,  our  second  -  in- 
command,  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
fatted  Benedicts  in  the  dim  and  distant 
past.  But  Mrs  Yardley  had  attained 
such  comfortable  proportions  as  justified 
her  nickname  of  the  "  jelly-fish,"  that  there 
could  be  no  longer  a  vestige  of  romance 
about  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  major  to 
suggest  the  married  man.  Mrs  Yardley 
appeared  to  derive  the  means  of  health 
and  nourishment  from  excessive  heat, 
and  sat  over  a  fire  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other.  She  remained  permanently 
fixed,  like  a  mollusc,  to  a  chintz-covered 
Chesterfield,  surrounded  by  unanswered 
letters,  a  work-basket,  and  a  vapid  novel, 
whence  she  beamed  upon  timid  subal- 
terns who  called,  and  who  never  by  any 
chance  succeeded  in  finding  her  out. 

For  the  most  part,  the  major  lived  on 
the  golf  links  and  in  the  mess,  where 
he  sampled  the  port  and  discussed  its 
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price  with  Pomroy,  who  was  fully  con- 
versant with  the  abstruse  arcana  of  the 
wine  trade.  It  did  not  require  the  exig- 
ency of  a  regimental  guest  -  night  to  in- 
duce Yardley  to  dine  with  his  brother 
officers.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  game 
of  cards,  and  frequently  played  till  mid- 
night, excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  frequently  retired  to  rest 
— though  her  life  was  nothing  but  rest — 
as  early  as  9  P.M.  In  all  probability  the 
poor  woman  went  to  bed  because  she 
had  nothing  better  to  do. 

Forbes,  also,  was  married,  to  a  little 
woman  with  colourless  hair  and  pince-nez, 
who  knew  the  Army  List  backwards  and 
could  tell  you  precisely  the  date  of  your 
first  appointment.  She  was  always  work- 
ing out  problems  in  promotion,  and  would 
inform  you  that  if  Pomroy  was  found 
"tactically  unfit"  to  command,  and  Yard- 
ley  got  hit  by  the  age  limit,  and  "Jinks" 
died  suddenly  in  the  night,  her  husband 
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would  be  a  major  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten.  We  were  all  rather  bored 
with  these  intricate  calculations — especi- 
ally "Jinks,"  who  had  a  rooted  objection 
to  dying  suddenly  in  the  night. 

However,  the  colonel  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  Forbes,  even  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  lady  with  the  speculative 
mind.  But  with  Beeching  it  was  wholly 
another  matter. 

Captain  Standish  Beeching — for  some 
reason  or  other  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  "Jim" — was  possessed  of  a 
quiet  voice,  and  inclined  to  be  reserved 
in  his  demeanour.  He  could  talk — if  you 
wished  him  to,  otherwise  he  was  silent— 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  al- 
ways well  informed.  He  could  do  most 
things,  from  steeplechasing  to  playing 
the  fiddle,  and  whatsoever  he  attempted 
he  did  exceedingly  well.  We  were  all 
fond  of  Beeching. 

Now,  underneath  a  great  deal  of  hum- 
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ming  and  hawing,  and  slapping  of  his 
boot  with  his  cane,  "Jinks"  was  a 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  knew 
his  officers  far  better  than  they  thought. 
His  confidential  reports,  for  instance, 
were  positive  studies  in  psychology, 
though  his  grammar  at  times  was  shaky. 
He  had  the  greatest  faith  in  O'Hara — 
one  of  the  best  adjutants  that  ever  buckled 
a  spur-strap;  in  old  Hillyard,  who  had 
seen  two  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  three 
on  the  North-West  Frontier ;  and — most 
pertinent  of  all,  perhaps — in  Jim  Beech- 
ing,  who  invariably  sat  next  to  him  at 
mess. 

Still,  the  colonel  had  his  weaknesses, 
like  the  best  of  us.  He  had  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "side."  He  was  obstinate  to  a  degree 
in  his  rooted  objection  to  marriage.  He 
liked  to  think  that  he  commanded  a 
regiment  of  bachelors.  The  major,  with 
due  respect  to  the  "jelly-fish,"  was  the 
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least  married  man  in  the  world,  and 
Forbes  scarcely  counted.  But  Beeching 
had  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
second  best  of  his  rank;  and  "Jinks" 
was  loth  to  see  one  of  his  most  trusted 
company  commanders  grow  dilatory  and 
languid  in  the  shaded  bowers  of  Hymen. 

As  chance  had  it,  at  that  time,  we  had 
something  else  to  think  of  than  the  ring- 
ing of  wedding  bells.  The  Beeching- 
Postlethwayte  engagement  made  not  the 
least  difference  in  the  world  to  certain 
political  happenings  in  the  south  of 
Africa.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
during  April,  war  had  seemed  both  im- 
minent and  unavoidable  ;  but  the  clouds 
blew  over,  and  there  followed  five  months 
of  negotiation.  Towards  September, 
however,  things  again  looked  serious. 
Beeching  was  to  be  married  in  March. 

Pomroy  was  then  on  leave  in  London. 
He  had  received  definite  instructions  to 
send  a  daily  telegram  to  the  mess,  in- 
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forming  us  of  the  latest  news  as  it 
appeared  in  the  evening  papers.  These 
telegrams  were  posted  up  on  the  notice- 
board  in  the  ante-room,  before  which  a 
small  crowd  assembled  every  evening. 

The  news  that  a  contingent  from 
India  had  embarked  for  the  Cape 
aroused  our  wildest  anticipations,  as  did 
the  discovery  of  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms into  the  Free  State.  When  the 
Transvaal  ultimatum  was  drawn  up,  it 
looked  like  certain  war ;  and  then,  for 
some  days,  we  were  held  in  suspense  by 
wayward  rumours  of  peace. 

We  always  remember  it  as  the  evening 
on  which  the  colonel  himself  was  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  etiquette.  A  cer- 
tain fat,  little  doctor — an  inveterate  player 
of  golf  and  addicted  to  comic  songs — was 
Yardley's  excuse  for  dining  away  from 
his  wife.  Young  Postlethwayte,  Elsie's 
brother — who,  of  course,  was  Beeching's 
guest — was  the  only  other  civilian  privi- 
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leged  to  behold  an  unparalleled  scene  of 
martial  frenzy  and  disorder. 

Tom  Hillyard  had  the  head  of  the 
table,  with  his  grey  hair  and  his  long 
row  of  medals.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  our  number  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  was  much  respected  by  the 
senior  officers,  and  feared  like  the  Gorgon 
by  the  juniors.  Tommy  Merry  weather 
was  vice-president  for  the  week. 

All  our  plate — of  which  we  were  ex- 
cusably conceited — was  glittering  on  the 
table:  the  gold  snuff-box  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  regiment  on  the 
field  of  Ramillies  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  himself;  the  great  centre-piece, 
modelled  in  memory  of  those  who  had 
fallen  before  Sebastopol  ;  the  golden 
Buddha  from  the  temple  of  Mandalay ; 
and  the  silver  chalice  from  the  convent 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Upon  the  walls 
were  the  heads  of  Pomroy's  markhor, 
hartebeest,  and  mouflon ;  an  enormous 
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muggar — which  "  Jinks  "  himself  had 
shot, — and  a  pair  of  tigers  that  snarled 
across  the  room.  At  regular  intervals, 
each  one  upon  its  bracket,  was  our  score 
of  silver  bugles ;  and  between  these  an 
infinity  of  savage  weapons  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Last,  but  not 
least,  immediately  facing  the  tigers,  at 
the  back  of  the  colonel's  chair,  were  the 
Queen's  and  the  Regimental  Colours, 
with  the  very  poles  that  were  dented 
and  scarred  by  the  bullets  of  Waterloo. 

The  wine  had  been  passed  for  the 
first  time,  and  there  was  that  lull  in  the 
conversation  which  invariably  precedes 
the  toast  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The 
servants  had  left  the  room.  Only  the 
mess -sergeant  remained,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  ready  to  signal  to  the  band- 
master to  strike  up  the  National 
Anthem. 

Hillyard  had  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  his  feet. 
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Certain  it  is  he  had  looked  to  Tommy 
Merryweather,  and,  glass  in  hand,  had 
addressed  him  as  "  Mister  Vice."  But 
no  one  is  able  to  say  whether  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  utter  the  words,  "  the 
Queen."  For  at  that  moment  the  mess- 
corporal  came  flying  into  the  room  ;  and 
"Jinks,"  who  had  never  so  much  as 
noticed  Hillyard's  movement,  snatched  a 
telegram  from  the  man's  hand,  and  tore 
the  envelope  open. 

By  then  we  were  all  upon  our  feet. 
Outside,  the  bandmaster,  with  baton 
raised,  never  moved  his  eyes  from  the 
mess-sergeant,  who  stood  perplexed  in 
the  doorway.  "  Jinks "  read  the  tele- 
gram at  a  glance,  and  then  looked  up 
with  a  grin.  Every  one  of  us  by  then, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  civilians, 
had  left  his  seat  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
colonel. 

The  telegram  was  from  the  Adjutant- 
General,  and  contained  the  one  word, 
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"  Mobilise."  And  no  sooner  had  we 
learnt  that  than  the  whole  room  became 
a  perfect  Babel  of  conversation. 

There  were  a  thousand  things  we 
wished  to  know.  Was  war  declared 
already  ?  When  should  we  sail  ?  How 
long  did  they  intend  to  give  us  to  call 
out  the  reserves  ? 

Though  "  Jinks "  was  possessed  of 
considerable  presence  of  mind,  there  was 
no  doubt  he  was  excited.  The  little 
doctor  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to 
rise  to  the  situation.  Glass  in  hand,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  colonel. 

"Colonel  James,"  said  he,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  district  councillor,  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  congratulate  you." 

"Ha,"  said  "Jinks,"  "  thanks— many." 

And  thereupon  the  colonel  raised  his 
glass  to  his  lips,   and   was   even    in    the 
act  of  drinking,  when   Hillyard's  voice- 
much  as  he  used  it  on  parade — fell  upon 
us  like  a  thunderbolt. 
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"  Mister  Vice,  the  Queen." 

Tommy,  who  had  left  his  seat,  was 
back  in  his  place  in  an  instant. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the  Queen." 

The  room  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
And  whilst  we  remained  standing,  hold- 
ing our  glasses  wherein  the  wine  sparkled 
like  rubies,  and  the  band  rolled  forth 
the  hymn  that  had  served  the  Jacobites 
two  centuries  before,  I,  at  least,  who 
had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger 
in  my  life,  realised  that,  at  last,  I  was  a 
soldier  in  more  than  name. 

When  the  bandmaster  entered,  and 
took  his  sear  at  Hillyard's  elbow,  his 
was  the  only  face  amongst  us  that  was 
not  radiant  with  pleasure ;  for  he  knew 
he  would  be  left  behind. 

That  night  we  went  back  through 
countless  centuries  upon  the  evolution  of 
our  souls.  We  were  Hurons,  Dervishes, 
and  Zulus  in  the  fever  of  the  war-dance. 
The  colonel  went  over  to  the  orderly 
i 
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room,  taking  with  him  O'Hara  and  the 
major,  who  confided  the  little  doctor  into 
the  safe  keeping  of  myself.  The  few 
senior  officers  who  stayed  in  the  mess 
betook  themselves  to  the  card-room,  to 
discuss  whether  the  advance  would  be 
made  by  way  of  the  Orange  River  or 
Natal — which  left  the  ante-room  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wild,  unholy  spirit  of 
subalternhood. 

We  threw  Metcalfe  at  the  piano, 
where  he  vamped  "John  Peel"  till  we 
were  hoarse.  We  moved  the  writing- 
table  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  set 
thereon  young  Dunsterville  —  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  latest  joined — and 
made  him  deliver  a  speech,  of  which  we 
never  listened  to  a  word.  Then  we  fell 
upon  the  doctor,  and  bore  him  shoulder- 
high  from  the  room. 

We  carried  him  past  the  sentry,  who 
sloped  arms  as  we  approached.  Thence 
we  crossed  the  parade-ground,  the  senior 
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subaltern  leading  the  way  with  a  pair  of 
bagpipes,  and  the  doctor  kicking  and 
struggling  like  a  landed  fish. 

"  Lights  Out "  had  been  long  since 
sounded ;  but  we  could  see  the  men's 
faces  at  the  barrack  windows,  and  "  G  " 
Company  lifted  a  cheer  —  immediately 
silenced,  however,  by  the  colour- ser- 
geant's voice.  We  never  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  ante-room  till  we  had 
made  the  round  of  the  barracks,  when 
we  dropped  the  doctor,  limp  and  purple 
in  the  face,  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  innumerable  whiskies  and 
soda. 

Throughout  the  next  five  days  we 
lived  amid  surroundings  of  inordinate 
commotion.  "Jinks"  might  as  well 
have  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  remained  in  his  chair  in 
the  orderly  room  from  morning  to  mid- 
night ;  and  Yardley  told  off  the  prisoners 
as  a  dog  bolts  pieces  of  meat.  As  for 
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O'Hara,  he  appeared  suddenly,  at  inter- 
vals, on  the  office  steps,  shouted  for  the 
sergeant-major,  and  vanished  again,  like 
a  cuckoo  into  a  clock. 

From  Reveille  to  Last  Post  we  were 
deafened  by  incessant  hammering.  The 
married  quarters,  the  mess,  the  canteen, 
and  the  institutes  became  one  extensive 
carpenter's  shop.  There  was  an  eternal 
hubbub  both  inside  and  outside  the 
quartermaster's  store,  and  Perkins  him- 
self (the  quartermaster)  bustled  about  like 
a  hen. 

Day  by  day  we  witnessed  our  habi- 
tation dismantled,  not  only  of  the  luxuries, 
but  even  of  what  we  had  deemed  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  walls  of  the 
mess-room  were  pillaged,  as  the  Goths 
despoiled  the  Forum.  Seated  upon  pack- 
ing-cases in  the  ante-room,  we  com- 
mended the  action  of  the  Boers  in  firing 
the  first  shot  upon  the  Mafeking  armoured 
train.  In  the  evening  we  ate  our  dinner 
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joyfully  with  the  kitchen  knives  and 
forks,  whilst  the  floor  was  littered  with 
tissue-paper  and  straw. 

And  then,  despite  the  protestations  of 
two  families,  Beeching  and  Miss  Postle- 
thwayte  were  married.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  wedding  should  be 
conducted  in  London  on  the  grandest 
scale,  with  the  customary  social  amen- 
ities and  nonsense.  But  this  ceremony, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  upon  the  eve  of 
a  great  war,  took  place  by  special 
licence,  before  a  few  chosen  spectators, 
in  a  draughty  provincial  church. 

Few  of  us  were  privileged  to  attend, 
since,  the  following  day,  the  battalion 
went  into  temporary  quarters  at  South- 
ampton, awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
servists from  the  depot  and  the  date  of 
embarkation.  There  we  were  joined  by 
Beeching,  after  a  honeymoon  of  only 
three  days.  According  to  "Jinks,"  mar- 
riage had  already  made  an  appreci- 
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able    difference    in    his    capacities    as    a 
soldier. 

Past  those  barrack  gates,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  we  filed  in  column  of  route, 
to  the  strains  of  "The  Lads  of  the 
Weald,"  the  regimental  march — a  fighting 
unit,  twelve  hundred  strong,  with  no 
more  upon  our  legion  conscience  than 
you  could  cram  into  the  kit-bag  of  the 
oldest  soldier  there. 

I  have  some  sort  of  vague  remembrance 
of  a  crowd  that  thronged  the  streets  ;  of 
patriots  who  fought  their  way  into  our 
ranks  to  shake  Thomas  Atkins  by  the 
hand,  until  abducted  by  the  police;  of 
bunting  fluttering  overhead,  and  cheering 
and  disorder  that  drowned  the  music 
and  threw  us  out  of  step. 

Not  until  we  swung  through  the  dock 
gates  did  we  leave  this  pandemonium 
behind  us,  to  catch  sight  of  the  funnels 
of  the  hired  transport  which  was  to  carry 
us  over  the  sea.  The  "  Blue  Peter" 
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had    been    hoisted,    and    the     tide    was 
coming  in. 

We  did  that  morning's  work  as  work 
should  be  always  done  :  as  if  there  was 
joy  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  with  a  will. 
We  passed  the  rifles  up  the  gangways 
from  hand  to  hand,  whilst  the  winches 
rattled  and  trembled,  and  the  fourth 
officer  cursed  the  hour  he  ever  went  to 
sea.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  ship,  loaded 
and  with  steam  up,  lifted  the  voice  of  her 
siren  and  filled  the  air  with  a  shriek. 
It  was  as  if  even  this  cumbrous  and 
inanimate  construction  of  riveted  plates 
and  teak  had  entered  into  the  soul  of  the 
situation. 

And  then  the  Sandown  Castle,  carry- 
ing on  board  a  Highland  regiment  and 
details,  steamed  slowly  past  us  and  stood 
out  for  the  open  sea.  The  men  of  the 
battalion,  who  crowded  the  forward  well- 
deck,  gave  the  "  kilties  "  cheer  for  cheer. 
There  was  no  end  of  merriment  on  both 
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sides.  On  such  occasions,  in  the  ranks, 
nicknames  find  their  birth. 

The  crisis  was  attained  when  an  over- 
enthusiastic  and  somewhat  corpulent  re- 
servist, suffering  no  doubt  from  the 
effects  of  a  valedictory  debauch,  fell  over- 
board, and  was  fished  out  of  the  water, 
to  be  saved  from  a  chill  only  by  the 
alarming  fervour  of  O'Hara's  language. 

Metcalfe,  coming  upon  me  suddenly 
from  behind,  and  seizing  me  round  the 
waist,  rushed  me  into  the  smoking-room, 
"to  celebrate  the  occasion." 

There  we  found  Pomroy,  Hillyard, 
and  many  more;  and  presently  O'Hara 
entered,  having  consigned  the  reservist 
to  the  shades. 

We  were  behaving  like  a  parcel  of 
schoolboys  just  let  out  of  school — though 
Pomroy,  and  most  certainly  Hillyard, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  sedate 
— when  a  bell  rang,  and  we  heard  a 
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ship's  quartermaster  announcing  that  all 
visitors  must  leave. 

I  suppose  it  was  natural  we  should 
have  looked  upon  it  as  we  did.  For 
the  most  part  we  were  young,  and  under 
the  impression  that  war  —  of  which  we 
knew  next  to  nothing  —  was  the  im- 
mediate intention  of  our  lives.  Some 
of  us  had  bade  a  hasty  farewell  to  parents 
and  to  friends ;  others  had  not  even  had 
the  chance  of  that.  If  we  had  any  re- 
collection of  an  eye  that  had  been  moist, 
or  a  sudden  squeeze  of  a  hand,  we  did 
not  care  to  think  of  it,  just  then.  We 
liked  better — or,  perhaps,  we  thought  it 
wiser — to  live  in  the  exhilaration  of  the 
present,  and  leave  to  guesses  a  future 
made  glorious  by  the  exquisite  uncer- 
tainty of  war. 

When  I  came  upon  the  promenade- 
deck  from  the  smoking  -  room,  the  first 
person  I  set  eyes  upon  was  Mrs  Forbes. 
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She  stood  on  the  quay,  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangway,  whither  her  husband  had 
accompanied  her,  for  she  had  stoutly 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  without  him. 
Her  face  was  white,  her  arms  rigid  at 
her  sides.  She  found  herself  confronted 
by  a  possibility  that  sent  all  her  calcula- 
tions to  the  deuce.  Near  by  was  Jim 
Beeching  with  his  three-day  bride. 

The  men  upon  the  well  -  deck  were 
striking  up  a  song,  the  words  of  which 
were  redundantly  vainglorious  and  boast- 
ful. There  was  a  bumboat  woman  on 
the  port  side,  and  those  who  did  not 
care  for  singing  chaffed  her  unmercifully, 
and  --  according  to  the  lights  of  the 
upper  deck — not  precisely  in  the  best  of 
taste. 

I  was  wondering  about  all  this,  trying 
to  put  two  and  two  together — to  recon- 
cile the  bumboat  woman  with  the  girl 
who  three  days  before  had  been  Elsie 
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Postlethwayte — when  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice  quite  near  to  me,  and  turned. 

"And  if  it's  cold  at  night,  Jack,  you'll 
wear  the  Cardigan  vest  ?  I  put  a  pencil 
in  your  haversack  —  and  a  letter  pad. 
And  please  do  use  the  pocket  filter  ? 
I'll  look  Las  Palmas  up  on  the  map." 

There  was  the  "jelly-fish,"  holding  to 
Yardley  with  both  her  fat,  little  hands, 
her  face  all  screwed  as  she  strove  to 
keep  back  the  tears.  But,  the  wonder 
of  it  all  was  yet  to  come :  the  major 
was  hoarse  as  a  raven. 

"  Right-O,  little  woman.  I'll  not  for- 
get." I  could  see  he  was  trying  hard  to 
be  cheerful. 

Then  she  drew  herself  against  him, 
and  standing  on  tiptoe,  whispered  in 
his  ear.  Her  words  were  broken,  and 
they  came  in  a  voice  that  trembled.  I 
noticed  that  her  finger  -  tips  were  press- 
ing into  his  shoulders,  and  one  solitary 
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tear-drop  fell  upon  the  strap  of  his  Sam 
Browne  belt. 

"And  when — it  comes  to  action,  Jack 
— you'll  think  of  me.  I  know  you'll 
never  be  a  coward  —  I  want  you  to  do 
your  duty,  and  all  that — but,  for  God's 
sake,  think  of  me  !  " 

In  those  last  words,  her  sex  came  out 
of  her.  As  I  turned  away  my  throat 
was  aching.  I  was  conscious  there  was 
something  in  the  world  to  which  I  was 
an  outcast  and  a  stranger,  though  I  was 
by  no  means  sure  what  it  was. 

When  they  told  her  she  must  go, 
that  the  gangways  were  about  to  be 
lowered,  she  had  not  the  fortitude  to 
speak  or  to  look  her  husband  in  the 
face.  But  Yardley  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Good  -  bye,  little  woman,"  I  heard 
him  say.  "  God  bless  you !  Never 
fear."  So  even  the  "jelly -fish"  was  a 
"  little  woman/'  too. 
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When  once  again  she  was  told  that 
she  must  go,  she  pulled  herself  bolt  up- 
right, and  trotted  down  the  gangway, 
crumpling  her  tear-stained  handkerchief 
between  her  fists. 

And  soon  after  the  screw  was  turning, 
and  the  engines  throbbing  under  our 
feet,  and  we  were  looking  down  into 
the  widening  space  of  water  that  lay  be- 
tween the  ship's  side  and  the  quay,  upon 
which  three  lonely  women  were  standing 
side  by  side. 

Forbes's  wife  was  apart  from  the 
others,  her  form  still  straight  and  rigid, 
her  eyes  looking  at  her  husband  as  if 
they  had  the  power  to  call  him  back. 
The  " jelly-fish"  had  moved  quite  close 
to  Elsie  Beeching,  and  I  saw  that  one 
of  her  arms  had  stolen  around  the  girl's 
waist,  whilst  with  the  other  she  was 
waving  bravely  to  us  all. 

As  for  the  bride,  she  had  hardly  the 
strength  to  stand.  Time  and  again  she 
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lifted  her  face,  and  each  time  brought  it 
lower,  until,  at  last,  it  rested  on  Mrs 
Yardley's  breast.  And  by  then,  two 
arms — instead  of  one — were  round  her ; 
and  the  last  that  I  could  see,  before  my 
own  eyes  grew  dim  and  my  vision  blurred, 
was  that  those  two  were  sharing  the  same 
small  pocket  -  handkerchief,  which  must 
already  have  been  wetted  through  and 
through. 

For  the  lonely  figures  of  those  women 
had  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  ship  cleared  the  dock ;  and  when 
we  stood  out,  under  our  pilot,  upon  the 
broad  reaches  of  Southampton  Water, 
the  wharf  sheds  came  between  us,  and 
they  were  lost  to  view. 

The  men  were  still  singing  on  the 
well -deck,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
mouth  -  organ  and  a  concertina.  It  was 
a  grey  day,  and  as  the  Isle  of  Wight 
grew  clear,  some  torpedo  craft  from 
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Portsmouth  harbour  cut  past  us  like  a 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  bluejackets  gave 
us  a  cheer. 

But  somehow  I  was  sick  of  cheering. 
It  all  seemed  such  make-believe  and  a 
sham.  I  wondered  if,  in  the  age  of 
heroes,  in  the  great  pantheon  of  Olym- 
pus, there  had  been  some  sunlit  court 
for  women  who  "  played  the  game." 
We  must  suppose  we  have  advanced 
since  then  in  refinement  of  thought  and 
feeling.  A  long  vista  of  time  extends 
from  the  last  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  mother  of  Coriolanus. 
And  yet,  it  needs  no  more  than  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  the  turning  of  a 
harlot's  heel,  to  send  men  back  upon  the 
sources  whence  they  came.  And  women 
must  abide. 

O'Hara  came  and  leaned  upon  the 
bulwarks  at  my  elbow,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  water.  It  was  some  minutes 
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before  he  spoke,  and  when  he  did  so,  I 
knew  that  he,  too,  had  watched  those 
women  on  the  quay. 

"  Thank  God,  I'm  a  bachelor!"  said 
he.  Which,  I  suppose,  was  the  total  of 
my  thoughts. 
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V. 
THE    BIVOUAC. 

IF  you  would  arrive  at  a  just  estimation 
as  to  the  natural  state  of  one  of  your 
choicest  friends,  turn  him  out  for  a  year 
at  least  to  walk — and  continue  to  walk 
— in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers, 
under  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  to  sleep  by 
night  beneath  the  stars  with  the  warm 
pulse  of  the  earth  for  his  mattress,  and 
to  rise  refreshed  when  the  cold  of  dawn 
is  in  the  air.  Then  engage  him  for  a 
while  in  conversation  (he  will  do  most 
of  the  talking  himself),  and  you  will  find 
that  that  man — as  you  once  knew  him — 
was  a  stranger  to  your  soul. 

You  will  stand  amazed  at  his  vitality 

K 
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and  health.  In  the  clearness  of  his  eye, 
his  inextinguishable  spirits  and  the  bois- 
terous violence  of  his  laugh,  he  will 
demonstrate  before  you  an  abounding 
Joy  of  Life. 

The  life  we  live  in  ordinary  is  that  of 
a  hothouse  of  intensive  culture,  wherein 
we  are  forced,  like  tender,  exotic  flowers, 
into  premature  and  insufficient  bloom. 
We  are  no  more  than  brain  machines, 
but  half  capable,  despite  our  ingen- 
uity, of  confronting  the  complexities  of 
life. 

To  our  forefathers,  the  predatory  or 
the  pastoral  man,  the  earth  gave  up  its 
secrets,  long  ago.  In  the  woodland  or 
on  the  grass-land  there  was  freedom  at 
the  dawn  of  the  world — such  freedom 
as  encouraged  individualism  with  a  view 
solely  to  the  future  of  mankind.  The 
strong  man  prospered,  and  the  weak 
was  overcome  :  he  had  neither  sufficient 
goats  for  the  purchase  of  a  wife  nor 
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strength     to     combat     the     savagery    of 
nature,  and  his  seed  was  blotted  out. 

The  primordial  nomad  who  had  solved 
the  elementary  problem  of  life  by  the 
discovery  of  domestication,  who  had 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  breed  ani- 
mals than  to  hunt  them,  lived  in  the 
simple  enjoyment  of  such  felicity  that 
there  is  nothing  concerning  him  to  tell. 
He  wanted  nothing,  since  he  believed 
that  the  fatness  of  the  earth  had  no 
more  than  was  his  to  yield.  He  had 
neither  the  aspirations  of  those  that 
came  after  him,  nor  was  he  called  upon 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  his  fore- 
bears, the  cave  men  of  the  drifts. 

In  the  potsherds  of  Egypt,  which  lie 
buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  we  find 
the  inception  of  art,  the  beginning  of 
invention,  of  manufacture,  and  trade, 
which  soon  led,  by  way  of  social  inter- 
course with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
to  rivalries  and  wars.  There  is  prac- 
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tically  no  break  in  the  advance  of  civil- 
isation from  a  neolithic  drinking  vessel 
to  a  modern  foundry. 

The  soldier  at  the  bivouac  fire  is  one 
of  those  who  can  understand  something 
of  what  must  have  been  the  life  of 
primitive  man.  He  is  freed,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  shackles  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  his  aboriginal  soul  is  like  a 
bird  escaped  from  its  cage.  Those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  imagine  that  war 
is  a  period  of  almost  continuous  ex- 
citement. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Highly  civilised  men  are  enabled  the 
better  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  the 
reality  of  a  modern  battlefield,  because 
for  the  moment  they  have  shaken  off 
adversity.  There  is  no  light-heartedness 
in  the  w^orld  to  compare  to  the  joy  of 
the  campaigner  who  throws  back  his 
head  and  roars  in  his  nine-week  beard. 
He  has  neither  creditors  nor  cares. 
He  is  no  more  than  the  parasite  of 
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"  strategic  movements "  rendered  con- 
crete in  the  form  of  baggage  trains  and 
convoys,  as  the  patriarch  of  old  was  the 
parasite  of  his  own  possessions.  No 
worse  can  befall  him  than  wounds  or 
sudden  death.  He  has  infinite  faith  in 
himself,  in  God  Almighty,  and  the 
divisional  commander. 

Were  it  not  so  obvious  that  the  cause 
of  it  is  Health,  one  might  be  disposed 
to  believe  there  is  a  kind  of  genii  of 
the  camp-fire  that  sends  the  sparks 
upward  in  the  cool  night  air  to  go 
dancing  off  in  fun,  that  tumbles  the 
logs  amid  the  merriment  of  the  flames. 

The  army  marches  from  the  battle- 
field to  bivouac  by  companies  of  nerve- 
strained,  weary  men,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  camp-fires  flare  and  flicker.  Here 
and  there  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice  in 
song,  and  presently  a  chorus  rises  with 
the  smoke.  It  is  good  to  think  that 
this  is  the  work  of  the  genii  of  the 
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camp-fire     that     applauds     the     soldier's 
victory  and  cheers  him  in  defeat. 

In  all  wars  the  camp-fire  plays  its 
part,  but  we  like  to  remember  the  time 
when  a  thousand  fires  were  burning 
night  by  night,  as  with  inevitable  pre- 
cision the  Army  of  the  Right  Flank  rolled 
northward  on  its  way.  The  long  days 
of  a  long  war  were  past  and  done 
with ;  the  tide,  at  last,  had  turned. 
From  Kimberley  to  Laing's  Nek  a 
great  kharki  wave,  an  eternal  pillar  of 
dust  lifting  skyward  in  its  trail,  thun- 
dered upon  the  Vaal. 

Only  the  fittest  had  survived.  It  was 
the  law  of  the  grass-land,  the  forest, 
and  the  cave.  One  by  one  the  footsore, 
the  irresolute,  and  sick  had  dropped 
out  of  the  restless  columns  that  from 
dawn  to  sunset,  and  often  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  never  ceased  to 
move  forward  across  the  illimitable  pros- 
pect of  a  land  that  was  like  the  sea. 
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Day  by  day  there  was  exchange  of 
rifle-shots.  Scouts  came  in  at  a  gallop, 
and  perhaps  a  company  was  deflected 
from  the  line  of  march ;  and  some 
ragged  bearded  fellow,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing had  sloped  his  rifle  or  mounted  his 
horse  with  a  joke  upon  his  lips,  now 
lies  buried  where  he  fell. 

As  milestones  by  the  army's  track 
are  the  graves  upon  the  hillside. 
Some  are  marked  by  little  heaps  of 
stones  ;  on  others,  perhaps,  a  brief  in- 
scription, scrawled  and  ill  -  spelt,  upon 
two  pieces  of  biscuit  -  box  knocked  to- 
gether in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  wherein 
some  faithful  comrade  has  sacrificed  his 
fuel.  But  all,  at  least,  are  alike  in 
this  :  in  each,  wrapped  in  the  blanket 
he  carried  on  his  back,  lies  "  Thomas 
Atkins,"  who,  whether  he  swings  a 
sporran  to  the  wailing  of  the  pipe, 
or  when  the  kettledrums  are  throb- 
bing winks  his  eye  at  a  girl,  is  the 
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same  immutable  character  all  the  world 
across. 

An  army  bivouacked  is  like  a  city 
wherein  the  house  of  rejoicing  is  next 
door  to  the  house  of  death.  There 
may  be  three  messmates  seated  cross- 
legged  by  a  fire,  and  no  word  is  passed 
between  them,  because  that  day  a  fourth 
has  gone  from  their  number.  Yet  all 
around  are  cheering,  laughter,  and  song. 

And  yet,  the  life  of  the  bivouac  and 
the  life  of  the  city  are  representative  of 
the  very  poles  of  circumstance — the  one 
finds  its  symbol  in  the  foundry,  the 
other  in  the  potsherd  of  the  Nile.  The 
one  stands  for  all  that  is  crude  and 
primitive;  the  other  for  police  courts 
and  electric  light.  To  the  soldier  in 
the  bivouac  the  lights  of  London,  the 
crowded  pavements,  the  sound  of  a 
barrel-organ  and  children  dancing  in  the 
street,  are  dreams,  and  nothing  more. 

But   if  it   is   good   to   go    back   for   a 
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while  to  the  primeval,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  campaigner  to  remember  what 
was  once  considered  decorum,  lest  on 
his  return  to  civilisation  he  seize  the 
joint  by  the  knuckle-bone  or  dash  the 
dregs  of  his  teacup  to  the  floor.  But, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  sin 
against  convention  than  to  lose  all  trace 
of  the  incontestable  fortitude  and  wisdom 
which  has  preserved  Man  throughout 
the  ages  until  now. 
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VI. 

THE   ADVENTURES   OF   A 
LOVE    LETTER. 

OUR  experiences  in  this  world  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  influences  we  attract. 
We  are  all  magnets,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  each  one  of  us  with  a  magnetic 
north  of  his  own.  Certain  people  bring 
down  certain  catastrophes  upon  them- 
selves. It  is  not  usually  accepted  that 
this  may  be  made  to  apply  to  things 
inanimate,  but  such,  however,  is  the 
case. 

For  here  is  the  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  love  letter  which  was  written 
by  Tommy  Merryweather  to  the  last, 
and  probably  the  only,  girl  he  ever 
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loved.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  biography;  and, 
like  all  approved  biographies,  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  birthplace,  and 
tells  of  how  the  subject  came  to  be 
born.  And  being  a  love  letter  wholly 
sentimental  in  character,  abounding  in 
interjections,  vocatives,  and  the  under- 
lining of  very  ordinary  words,  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  of  acute 
sensibility  and  feeling — Jan  Bezuidenhout, 
to  wit,  and  Corporal  Clerk  of  Starkey's 
Irregular  Horse.  Had  it  been  a  way- 
bill or  an  invoice  its  destiny  could  never 
have  been  the  same. 

One  night,  on  the  line-of-march,  before 
we  had  finished  our  evening  meal  of 
minced  trek -ox,  boiled  rice  and  stewed 
sun-dried  peaches,  there  came  to  the 
tarpaulin  around  which  we  were  lying  in 
various  attitudes,  the  brigade  transport 
officer  to  tell  us  that  a  convoy  would 
leave  the  following  morning  for  the 
nearest  point  on  the  railway  line,  and 
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that  those  of  us  who  wished  to  send 
letters  would  be  able  to  do  so,  provided 
they  were  handed  in  before  ten  o'clock 
that  night. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  on  receipt  of  this 

intelligence,    only    four    officers    rose    to 

their  feet :  Yardley,  Forbes,  and  Beeching 

—our  three  married   men — and  Tommy, 

who  was  believed  to  be  engaged. 

I  knew  no  more  than  that  the  lady's 
name  was  Marjorie  Nicholson,  that  she 
was  twenty,  and  gifted  with  violet  eyes. 
One  morning  when  we  were  under  fire, 
Tommy  had  told  me  that. 

His  valise  was  next  to  mine ;  and  long 
after  I  was  curled  up  in  my  sleeping-bag, 
I  watched  him  with  perplexed  amaze- 
ment. He  was  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
stretcher,  his  company  defaulter  -  book 
upon  his  knees,  nearby  a  lantern  on  an 
empty  bucket  which  he  had  turned  up- 
side down.  The  wind  was  due  west, 
and  biting  cold.  The  bivouac  fires  were 
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rapidly  dying  out.  I  could  see  the  white 
frost  spreading  over  the  veld,  which 
made  the  company  lines  —  the  dark, 
huddled  forms  of  sleeping  men  wrapped 
in  their  blankets — more  conspicuous  in 
the  moonlight.  Yet,  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour — by  which  time  it  was  ten 
o'clock — Tommy  wrote  on  and  on,  to  the 
girl  with  the  violet  eyes. 

I  saw  him  finish  his  letter  and  fold  it. 
Then  he  went  to  post  it  with  the  con- 
voy ;  and  before  he  returned  I  was 
asleep. 

With  the  letter  safely  in  the  post-bag, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes  of  the  convoy. 

Journeying  with  the  sun,  the  wagons 
traversed  fifteen  miles  of  undulating 
veld ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  recog- 
nised custom  of  the  Trek,  the  oxen  were 
outspanned  at  midday  to  graze  upon 
such  withered  grass  as  they  could  find. 

During  that  halt,  the  escort  was  attacked 
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by  a  flying  commando  of  the  Boers. 
The  mounted  patrols  were  driven  in, 
and  the  infantry  forced  to  deploy,  before 
the  enemy  was  driven  off.  The  incident 
— though  insignificant  in  itself — augured 
ill  for  the  future.  It  had  been  imagined 
that  the  great  columns,  rolling  northwards 
to  the  Vaal,  were  leaving  behind  them 
a  country,  if  not  pacified,  at  least,  sub- 
dued. However,  it  was  now  plain  that 
scattered  parties  of  the  enemy,  which 
might  at  any  moment  concentrate  to 
attack  some  isolated  garrison  or  post, 
were  at  large  and  active  in  the  army's 
wake,  and  that,  if  the  war  of  pitched 
battles  and  so-called  decisive  fights  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  guerilla  campaign 
was  just  about  to  begin. 

At  sundown,  the  convoy  reached  the 
line.  Several  oxen  had  fallen  by  the 
road,  and  as  often  as  one  poor  beast, 
half-starved  and  overcome,  sank  down 
upon  its  knees  to  be  cut  free  of  the  yoke, 
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a  score  of  vultures  appeared  as  if  from 
nowhere  in  the  sky,  and  perched  around 
it  in  a  gloomy  circle,  waiting  in  stony 
silence  for  their  feast.  The  roads  that 
cross  the  wilderness  are  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  the  silent,  patient  animals  which, 
no  less  than  the  men  we  read  of,  played 
their  parts  in  the  great  White  Man's 
War. 

At  a  siding  on  the  railroad,  where 
there  was  a  ganger's  hut  of  corrugated 
iron,  and  where  the  veld  for  miles  around 
was  charred  and  black  by  the  bivouac 
fires  of  the  Main  Army  which  three 
days  since  had  passed  upon  its  way, 
the  men  of  the  convoy  escort  threw 
themselves  down  upon  their  blankets, 
too  tired  even  to  cook  their  evening 
meal.  And  a  commissariat  officer,  who 
looked  like  a  tramp,  took  over  command 
of  the  convoy. 

He  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  a 
train  with  supplies  which  the  wagons 
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were  to  take  to  a  certain  town,  twenty 
miles  from  the  railway  line,  garrisoned 
by  three  hundred  men  who,  since  their 
socks  were  glued  to  their  feet  with  blood, 
had  fallen  out  from  the  line -of -march. 
The  empty  train  could  take  the  letter- 
bag  to  Bloemfontein,  and  call  by  the  way 
at  a  certain  pumping  station  to  hand 
over  a  keg  of  rum  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guard. 

A  post  on  lines  -  of  -  communication, 
established  for  no  longer  than  three  days, 
is  like  a  lumber-room,  a  dust-bin,  and  a 
slaughter-house  in  one.  Everywhere  are 
biscuit  and  beef  tins,  forage  trodden  into 
the  mire,  broken  equipment  straps  and 
harness — everything,  in  short,  that  goes 
with  an  army  that  is  neither  edible  nor 
fuel.  Some  dozen  foundered  horses  stand 
here  and  there  like  statues  on  the  veld, 
mere  skeletons,  with  heads  fallen  almost 
to  the  ground  —  poor,  tragic  brutes, 
representative  in  themselves  of  the  un- 
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utterable  desolation  of  war.  Unable  to 
move,  starved,  and  sore-backed,  they  wait 
in  patience  to  be  shot. 

Three  or  four  mounted  infantry  horses, 
a  baggage  mule,  and  several  oxen  are 
already  dead,  and  neither  buried  nor 
their  bones  picked  dry  by  the  vultures 
that  dare  not  approach  the  camp.  In 
consequence,  the  whole  place  swarms 
with  flies,  buzzes  like  a  beehive  ;  and 
a  foul  stench  taints  the  air.  We  may 
imagine  that  Tommy's  letter  was  glad 
to  get  quit  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  find 
itself  flying  by  night  behind  an  engine, 
travelling  southward  at  the  cautious 
velocity  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

At  2  A.M.  precisely,  the  driver  jammed 
on  the  brakes  so  suddenly  that  the  train 
shook  from  end  to  end  and  danced  upon 
the  rails.  The  fraction  of  a  second  later, 
the  engine  floundered  on  to  a  broken 
culvert,  overturned — killing  the  driver 
and  fireman — and  lay  kicking  on  its  side 
L 
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in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  steam.  Where- 
upon a  commando  of  bearded,  weather- 
beaten  burghers,  each  one  leading  his 
pony  by  the  reins,  closed  in  from  all 
sides  upon  the  wreck. 

The  train  escort  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender :  a  few  had  been  injured  in  the 
smash  ;  and  in  all,  there  were  no  more 
than  a  dozen,  whereas  the  commando 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Boers 
from  the  Krugersdorp  district  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  prisoners  were  stripped 
of  their  outer  garments,  relieved  of  their 
rifles  and  ammunition,  and  then  con- 
ducted by  the  majority  of  the  commando 
to  the  south-east,  a  small  party  being 
left  behind  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the 
contents  of  the  train,  tear  up  the  rails, 
and  burn  the  sleepers. 

This  party  was  nominally  under  the 
command  of  one,  Hans  Bester,  an  old 
greybeard  who  had  fought  in  'Si.  He 
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it  was,  with  his  friend,  Jan  Bezuidenhout, 
who  discovered  the  keg  of  rum. 

Now,  rum  was  a  luxury  unknown  to 
the  burghers  in  the  field,  who,  for  several 
months,  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  coffee  made  of  roasted  mealies  by 
way  of  liquid  refreshment.  For  all  that, 
the  barrel  was  not  broached  upon  the 
spot.  Hans  Bester  insisted  that  the 
work  of  demolition  should  go  forward 
with  despatch.  Not  that  he  was  over- 
burdened with  any  oppressive  sense  of 
duty  or  obedience  to  his  superiors ;  but, 
the  job  being  dangerous,  he  was  anxious 
to  get  it  done. 

Jan,  meanwhile,  was  in  charge  of  the 
bonfire,  in  regard  to  the  lighting  of 
which  the  post-bag  came  in  handy,  to- 
gether with  a  tin  of  kerosene  and  another 
of  machine  oil. 

These  Boers  were  like  children  :  they 
ransacked  the  train  from  end  to  end, 
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cutting  the  leather  straps  from  the  win- 
dows for  belts,  searching  under  the  seats 
in  the  carnages  for  old  picture  papers 
and  books.  Jan,  who  had  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
passed  the  time  warming  himself  by  the 
bonfire  and  reading  such  letters  as  had 
not  been  needed  to  light  it. 

In  this  pleasurable  occupation  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  friend,  Hans  Bester, 
who  reminded  him  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  advised  that  they  should  move  off 
to  the  west,  before  the  armoured  train 
came  down  from  Kroonstadt  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Bezuidenhout  had 
evidently  discovered  much  that  was  in- 
teresting in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  English  villages  and  towns  he  had 
never  heard  of  and  was  never  likely  to 
see ;  for,  before  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he 
crammed  his  pockets  and  an  old  haver- 
sack with  such  letters  as  appeared 
most  entertaining  from  their  envelopes. 
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Amongst  these  was  one  which  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Marjorie  Nicholson, 
The  Grange,  Heatherford,  in  Suffolk. 
Jan  had  selected  it  on  account  of  its 
abnormal  bulk.  Before  he  left,  he 
gathered  together  the  remaining  letters, 
for  which  he  could  find  no  room  in  his 
pockets,  and  bundled  them  into  the  fire. 

By  now  most  of  their  comrades  had 
ridden  away  independently,  each  man 
laden  with  as  much  booty  as  his  pony 
could  carry.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
remained  with  Bester  and  Jan.  These 
moved  off  in  a  body  in  the  direction  of 
some  low,  tree  -  covered  kopies  to  the 
west,  Hans  Bester>  leading  his  pony  by 
the  reins,  having  made  fast  the  keg  of 
rum  to  the  cantel  of  the  saddle. 

We  will  not  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing the  carousal  that  now  took  place 
among  the  kopies.  It  was  a  rout  in 
the  Wild,  to  which  the  feast  of  Comus 
was  as  naught. 
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Those  dozen  honest  burghers  made 
themselves  a  fire,  and,  seated  around 
this,  passed  a  pannikin  from  hand  to 
hand,  whilst  Jan  Bezuidenhout  trans- 
lated letter  by  letter  for  the  edification 
of  his  friends. 

There  is  no  need  to  wonder  which 
were  the  passages  that  entertained  them 
most,  to  the  emendation  of  a  rum- 
begotten  mirth.  It  is  apparent  there 
are  no  such  things  as  private  affairs 
in  war. 

One  of  the  first  letters  that  was  read 
was  Tommy's  to  Marjorie  of  the  violet 
eyes,  and  so  warm  was  its  reception 
that  it  was  translated  a  second  time,  and 
even  a  third ;  and,  finally,  one  of  the 
younger  members  present,  up  to  date  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a 
maiden  at  Potchefstroom,  recognising 
that  he  was  no  orator  as  Brutus  was, 
begged  for  the  letter  in  question,  that 
he  might  renew  his  petition  with  a 
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greater  chance  of  success.  It  was  gen- 
erously given  him  by  Jan,  who  looked 
upon  the  remains  of  the  Queen's  post- 
bag  as  his  own  personal  property.  And 
all  this  time  the  Circean  cup  was  re- 
volving round  the  fire. 

Very  soon  they  became  too  fuddled 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  least  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  import  to  Eng- 
lish mothers  and  sweethearts  anxiously 
awaiting  the  end  of  an  endless  war,  or 
in  hyperbolical  accounts  of  "  feats  of 
broil  and  battle,"  written  by  those  who 
were  mostly  valorous  beside  the  bivouac 
fire.  The  reading  was  voted  a  dull  pas- 
time at  the  best,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  festivity  due  to  so  successful 
an  occasion ;  and  indeed  there  was  a 
certain  similarity  in  these  effusions, 
Tommy's  even  included.  The  writers 
had  been  for  so  long  banished  from  the 
voices  of  their  women  that  their  dreams 
were  all  alike. 
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So  singing  gave  place  to  laughter ; 
or  rather  renewed  laughter  and  many 
songs  and  psalms  and  blasphemies  were 
so  intermingled  in  a  drunken  chorus 
that  the  little  lizards,  which  had  now 
appeared  upon  the  rocks  to  bask  in  the 
morning  sun,  scuttled  away  into  crevices 
and  crannies,  shocked  beyond  expression. 
Indeed,  so  reckless  was  that  gathering 
that  they  neglected  for  once  what  are 
commonly  known  as  "  simple  military 
precautions."  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  posted  no  sentry,  since  no  one  had 
been  willing  to  forego  his  share  of  the 
rum  ;  secondly,  they  had  occupied  a 
kopie  commanded  on  either  side  by  hills 
affording  better  facilities  for  cover ;  and 
thirdly,  they  made  such  a  noise  with 
their  revelry  and  singing  that  Colonel 
Starkey,  in  command  of  Starkey's  Irreg- 
ular Horse,  who  had  ridden  that  morning 
from  the  scene  of  the  disaster  on  the 
railway  line,  had  no  difficulty  in  sur- 
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rounding  them  and  cutting  them  off  from 
every  possible  line  of  retreat. 

The  first  they  knew  of  Starkey's  pres- 
ence in  the  kopies  was  a  volley  which 
scattered  the  fire,  drilled  the  rum  barrel, 
and  left  three  of  their  number  dead.  As 
for  the  others,  they  were  neither  sober 
enough  to  load  their  mausers  nor  stand 
upon  their  feet,  though  Hans  Bester 
himself  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
flourish  the  white  flag,  which  he  always 
carried,  in  case  of  emergency,  in  the 
tail-pocket  of  his  coat. 

Two  minutes  later  they  had  ceased  to 
be  combatants.  They  had  become  emi- 
grants to  St  Helena  under  the  orders 
of  Starkey,  whose  warriors  bore  them 
no  goodwill  that  the  keg  of  rum  was 
empty.  It  was  Corporal  Clerk  who 
found  in  a  pocket  of  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  the  letter  addressed 
to  Marjorie.  And  having  a  Marjorie  of 
his  own  in  Durban,  he  had  a  world  of 
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sympathy  both  for  the  lady  in  question 
and  the  writer.  So  he  carried  the  letter 
about  with  him  for  three  weeks,  and 
posted  it  when  Starkey's  Horse  went  into 
Kroonstadt  for  remounts,  and  held  his 
head  the  higher  for  having  done  so,  like 
a  man  who  knows  from  experience  that 
in  this  world  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

And  a  month  after  that,  the  postman 
rang  the  bell  at  "  The  Grange "  at 
Heatherford;  and  Miss  Marjorie,  as  was 
her  custom,  came  flying  down  the  stairs, 
reaching  the  front  door  even  before  the 
parlour  -  maid,  who  was  also  interested 
in  the  post — or  in  the  postman.  And, 
seated  in  an  arm  -  chair  before  a  pine- 
wood  fire,  she  read  that  letter  over  and 
over  again ;  and  when  the  tea  came  in, 
and  the  lights  were  lit,  and  her  father 
and  mother  asked  for  news  of  Tommy, 
she  knit  her  brows,  as  if  she  really  had 
a  grievance,  and  spoke  in  adverbs,  as 
only  Marjories  can. 
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"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "his  letter 
has  been  positively  two  whole  months  in 
coming,  and  it  has  actually  been  opened 
and  read.  The  matter  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Somebody  ought  to  be 
dismissed." 
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VII. 
RIVER    DRIFT. 

WHEN  the  day's  march  was  ended  and 
the  camp  fires  aglow,  it  was  our  custom, 
as  we  smoked  our  pipes  and  sipped  our 
coffee,  which  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
rum,  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  line -of -march  does  not  lend  itself 
to  conversation.  As  foot  follows  foot 
with  the  monotonous  regularity  of  an 
automaton,  one's  thoughts  become  even 
bovine.  It  is  possible  to  march  for 
hours  and  think  solidly  upon  one  simple 
thing  —  something  somebody  said  or 
something  to  eat. 

"  What     happened     to    the    advanced 
guard    this    morning  ? "    asked    Tommy, 
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sprawling  on  his  face,  with  the  collar 
of  his  overcoat  turned  over  his  ears. 
"  Got  tied  up,  I  suppose  ?  I  saw  '  Z ' 
Battery  go  forward  at  a  gallop,  and 
heard  two  or  three  shots." 

"  Nothing  much,"  said  O'Hara,  who, 
being  on  the  regimental  staff,  was  better 
informed  than  ourselves.  "  They  found 
the  Boers  in  position  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  '  Pickwick '  tried  to  turn 
their  flank  with  the  Tenth  Lancers,  and, 
of  course,  got  into  a  mess." 

"  Pickwick "  was  the  name  by  which 
the  cavalry  brigadier  was  commonly 
known  throughout  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  Army.  He  bore  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  immortal  gentle- 
man, but  he  was  larger  and  more  mus- 
cular in  build. 

"  Lose  any  lives  ?  "  said  Pomroy,  seated 
on  a  biscuit-box  with  his  legs  wide  apart. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  of  us  who  pre- 
ferred not  to  eat  lying  flat  upon  his  face. 
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"  Two  or  three.  Packman  was  killed. 
Heard  that?" 

"  Packman  of  the  Tenth!"  said  Pom- 
roy.  "Son  of  the  candle  fellow.  Great 
Scott,  that's  devilish  sad !  Only  son,  too. 
Would  have  come  in  for  twenty  thousand 
a-year." 

A  short  silence  was  broken  by  Forbes. 

"  Mess-sergeant ! " 

"  Yessir  ?  " 

"Is  there  any  more  coffee  in  that 
kettle  ? " 

"  All  gone,  sir." 

"  Damn ! " 

There  followed  another,  and  a  longer, 
pause,  during  which  the  smoke  of  the 
tobacco  of  meditation  lifted  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  air. 

"When  you  come  to  think  of  it," 
observed  Tommy,  "war's  a  barbarous 
custom.  We  ought  to  have  got  be- 
yond it." 

"Well,     we    haven't,"    said    Hillyard, 
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who,  not  having  finished  his  dinner, 
spoke  with  his  mouth  full. 

Pomroy  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  perfectly  natural  to  fight.  "  And 
when  all's  said  and  done,"  said  he,  "  it's 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  a 
dispute." 

"  I  certainly  don't  see  why  arbitration 
shouldn't  work,"  said  Beeching,  joining 
in  the  conversation  from  the  other  side 
of  the  tarpaulin  which  did  duty  for  a 
table. 

"Try  it  and  see/'  said  O'Hara.  " Faith, 
you'd  be  one  of  the  first  to  want  to  fight 
the  arbitrators,  if  the  verdict  went  against 
you." 

"  The  verdict  would  be  just,"  said 
Beeching,  holding  to  his  point.  "  War 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  Might  is 
always  Right." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Pomroy,  "where  nations 
and  schoolboys  are  concerned." 

"  It    isn't,"    said    O'Hara,    who    now, 
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suddenly  and  unaccountably,  changed 
sides.  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  thrashed 
a  smaller  fellow  than  myself — because  I 
was  in  the  wrong.  I  lent  him  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  he  broke  it.  I  had  caught 
him  trying  to  carve  his  initials  on  the 
brick  wall  of  the  school  playground,  and 
told  him  he  had  the  use  of  it  to  cut 
nothing  else  but  wood.  He  said  he  had 
broken  the  knife  on  a  crab -tree  at  the 
end  of  the  cricket-field,  and,  faith,  I  gave 
him  the  lie." 

"  So  he  wanted  to  fight  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He  did,"  said  O'Hara.  "  I  never 
thought  he'd  come  to  the  scratch.  But 
he  was  there  on  the  stroke  of  time ;  and 
I  just  walked  into  that  chap  like  a  game 
cock  into  a  bantam.  He  didn't  give  in 
till  his  lips  were  bleeding,  and  his  fore- 
head all  bumps  like  a  page  in  a  blind 
man's  Bible.  His  name  was  Stayner. 
He  went  into  the  Navy,  I  think." 

O'Hara  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
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Unscrewing  the  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe, 
he  blew  It  clear.  By  now  the  bivouac 
was  still.  The  murmur  of  flagging  con- 
versations, which  ten  minutes  since  had 
sounded  like  the  echoes  in  a  shell,  had 
died  down  to  silence.  We  could  hear  the 
baggage  mules  and  horses  tossing  their 
nose-bags,  an  occasional  stamp  of  a  foot, 
and  sometimes  a  kick,  answered  by  an 
oath  from  a  Kaffir  driver.  The  men 
were  wrapped  in  their  blankets.  We 
could  see  the  long  lines  of  piled  arms 
against  the  glowing  of  the  fires.  A  thin 
mist,  like  wreaths  of  smoke,  hung  over 
the  huddled  figures  of  the  sleeping 
army. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Forbes,  for 
O'Hara  showed  no  sign  of  going  on. 

"That's  all  the  story,"  said  O'Hara, 
"  without  the  moral :  that  Might  is  often 
wrong.  Stayner  left  school  that  summer; 
but,  the  very  first  day  of  the  next  term, 
I  found  his  initials  cut  in  the  trunk  of 
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the  tree  :  G.  C.  S.  Only  the  S  wasn't 
finished,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  it, 
sure  enough,  was  the  broken  blade  of 
my  knife." 

"  And  you  had  called  him  a  liar  ?  " 
said  Beaching. 

"  I  had,  faith.  And  thrashed  him 
into  the  bargain.  To  save  his  skin  he 
might  have  taken  me  to  the  crab-tree,  to 
prove  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  But  he 
preferred  a  stand-up  fight,  and  a  licking  ; 
that  was  the  kind  of  fellow  he  was." 

Hillyard  rose  to  his  feet,  lantern  in 
hand,  the  buttons  of  his  overcoat  shining 
in  the  light  ;  on  his  head,  his  kharki 
helmet  with  the  blue  pugaree,  which 
served  to  remind  us  of  the  days  of  the 
second  George,  when  we  were  marines. 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  he  to  O'Hara. 

"  I  don't,"  said  O'Hara.    "  Good-night." 

One  after  the  other  we  rose,  with  the 
intention  of  following  Hillyard's  example. 
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For  myself,  though  I  was  sore  of  foot 
and  weary,  it  was  not  ordained  that  I 
was  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  As  I  was 
tying  the  strings  of  my  valise,  a  horse- 
man rode  by,  so  close  that  he  nearly 
kicked  over  the  bucket  of  water  in 
which  I  intended  to  wash  the  following 
morning.  Looking  up,  I  recognised  the 
brigade -major ;  and  a  moment  later,  I 
heard  him  ask  one  of  the  mess  servants 
if  he  knew  where  the  colonel  was. 

Almost  immediately,  the  colonel  him- 
self, with  Yardley,  the  second-in-com- 
mand, came  from  the  shadow  of  the 
transport  wagons.  The  brigade  -  major 
dismounted,  and  the  three  talked  to- 
gether for  several  minutes.  I  could 
hear  their  voices  quite  distinctly. 

No  one  would  have  dreamed  that  these 
were  "officers  and  gentlemen,"  members 
of  White's,  who,  in  other  and  more  palmy 
days,  might  have  been  seen,  tall -hatted 
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and  tail-coated,  at  Royal  Ascot,  at  Church 
Parade  in  Hyde  Park,  or  on  a  week-day 
morning  in  any  one  of  the  four  streets  of 
the  parish  of  St  James's.  The  brigade- 
major,  perhaps,  might  have  passed  muster 
in  the  darkness;  but  "Jinks"  and  Yard- 
ley  reminded  one  of  two  piratical  figures 
out  of  'Treasure  Island'  or  'The  Gold 
Bug '  -  rollicking,  desperate  blades  that 
chewed  glass  and  got  drunk  off  rum, 
whilst  their  victims  walked  the  plank. 

Yardley  wore  a  sea-kit  cap,  of  sky-blue 
worsted,  with  a  tassel  depending  at  the 
back.  He  had  grown  a  beard  since  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  this, 
rufous  in  colouring,  grew  in  two  points 
outward  from  the  chin,  like  the  beard 
of  a  Sikh.  In  obedience  to  the  final  in- 
structions of  his  wife,  he  wore  a  chocolate- 
coloured  Cardigan  vest,  with  the  sleeves 
turned  back  upon  his  wrists,  so  that  he 
might  plunge  his  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  his  breeches.  Around  his  neck  was 
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a  scarf,  tied  in  a  knot,  with  the  ends 
hanging  loose.  The  incongruity  of  a 
gold  -  rimmed  eyeglass  made  him  look 
more  villainous  than  ever. 

"  Jinks "  hadn't  shaved  for  a  week, 
and  the  growth  upon  his  cheeks  and 
chin  was  black  and  white  in  patches. 
The  brim  of  a  soft  felt  hat  was  turned 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  the  collar  of 
his  overcoat  was  turned  up ;  so  that  no 
one,  who  did  not  know  him,  could  have 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  he  feared 
detection  by  the  police. 

Suddenly  he  called  out  for  the,  adju- 
tant, who  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant. 

"O'Hara,"  asked  the  colonel,  "  which 
is  the  next  company  on  the  roster  for 
picquet  ?  " 

"'F'  Company,"  answered  O'Hara. 
And  I  groaned,  because  "  F "  Company 
happened  to  be  mine. 

"  They  are  to  fall  in  immediately,"  the 
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colonel  went  on,  "  and  march  on  to  the 
river.  Send  Pringle  here." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  dressed — 
that  is  to  say,  I  had  disrobed  as  far  as 
a  Balaclava  cap  and  a  sweater  were  con- 
cerned, and  put  on  puttees  and  boots. 
The  brigade  -  major,  like  the  bird  of  ill 
omen  that  he  was,  had  vanished  into 
the  night.  The  order  had  been  given 
to  the  men,  and  I  could  see  "F"  Com- 
pany in  the  battalion  lines,  rolling  their 
blankets  and  waterproof  sheets,  and  sav- 
ing their  wood  from  the  fires.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  language  they 
were  using  at  the  time. 

In  two  words,  the  colonel  informed  me 
that  the  general  had  received  reports  that 
the  enemy  were  in  position  in  force  be- 
yond the  river  in  front  of  us.  It  had 
been  decided  to  seize  the  river-drifts  that 
night,  that  the  column  might  cross  with- 
out molestation  on  the  morrow.  A  party 
of  Kirby's  Horse  was  said  to  have  recon- 
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noitred  the  ground  ;  and  "  F  "  Company 
was  to  march  on  two  miles  by  the  wagon- 
track,  ford  the  river,  and  entrench  on  the 
northern  bank. 

As  we  cleared  the  bivouac,  a  reservist 
in  the  leading  section  of  fours  wished  to 
know,  in  the  least  anaemic  language  in 
the  world,  why  the  British  Government 
wanted  the  infernal  country.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  President  "Kroojer" 
could  keep  it ;  he  wouldn't  have  it  at  a 
blooming  gift. 

I  ordered  no  talking  in  the  ranks ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  oath, 
as  a  man  stumbled  in  a  meerkat  hole,  my 
orders  were  obeyed.  It  was  above  all 
necessary  that  we  should  approach  the 
river  in  silence.  It  was  not  permitted 
even  to  smoke.  A  patrol  of  Kirby's 
Horse  was  alleged  to  be  somewhere  be- 
fore us  in  the  darkness  ;  but,  if  by  any 
chance  we  missed  them,  as  like  as  not  we 
would  walk  into  the  outposts  of  the  Boers. 
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It  is  strange  work  to  march  by  night 
upon  the  veld,  upon  the  banks  of  a  South 
African  river.  It  was  then  mid-winter; 
and  the  atmosphere  was  rarefied  by  frost. 
The  stars  stood  out  like  lanterns  in  the 
sky.  One  could  hear  the  thin  ice  in  stag- 
nant pools,  and  even  under  the  crumbling 
banks  of  the  river,  contracting  in  the  cold. 
Trees,  like  twisted  spectres,  came  hover- 
ing out  of  the  darkness,  and  disappeared. 
It  was  as  if  the  whole  veld  was  alive  with 
a  thousand  sounds — noises  sharp,  sudden, 
and  distinct,  or  so  soft  and  faint  as  to 
be  barely  audible  :  birds,  scared  from  the 
rank,  withered  grass — plover,  bustard,  and 
cor  an ;  weaver-birds  from  the  marshland, 
and  bittern,  heron,  and  teal  ;  springbok, 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  feet 
of  marching  men,  to  go  tearing  blindly, 
in  panic,  through  the  night. 

We  came  suddenly  upon  the  drift. 
The  road  shelved  down  into  a  cutting 
made  by  the  wheels  of  a  multitude  of 
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wagons  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Trek ;  and  there  was  the  river  at  our 
feet.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  Kirby's 
Horse,  I  moved  away  from  the  men  to 
listen.  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
water  gurgling  over  the  stones. 

My  orders,  however,  had  been  definite  : 
I  was  to  cross  the  river,  and  entrench  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  surface  of  the 
water  was  black  as  ink — all  but  a  narrow, 
gleaming  pathway  that  brought  the  moon- 
shine to  my  feet.  On  the  other  side  were 
shrubs  and  trees  in  such  profusion  that 
it  seemed  we  were  confronted  by  a 
rampart. 

Leaving  the  company  in  charge  of  the 
colour-sergeant,  I  took  five  men  with  me, 
and  waded  into  the  stream.  The  water, 
cold  as  ice,  rose  rapidly  from  our  ankles 
to  our  knees,  and  then  to  our  waists.  I 
must  have  lost  the  direction  of  the  drift 
in  the  darkness ;  for,  on  the  northern 
bank,  I  was  obliged  to  haul  myself  up 
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by  means  of  a  bough  that  overhung 
the  water. 

I  was  now  unable  to  see  my  hand 
before  my  face.  The  trees  were  so  close 
together,  and  their  branches  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  moonshine  was  com- 
pletely shut  out.  Moreover,  the  under- 
growth was  so  thick,  and  composed  for 
the  greater  part  of  such  aggressive  thorn- 
trees,  that  we  forced  our  way  through 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Presently,  we  came  upon  an  open  place, 
on  the  edge  of  which  I  was  brought  up 
with  a  jerk ;  for,  not  five  yards  before 
me,  a  horse  was  standing,  saddled  and 
bridled,  its  angular  form  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 

Before  I  had  time  to  recover  from  my 
surprise  a  figure  jumped  out  of  the  grass, 
and  one  of  the  men  cried  out,  "  Look 
out,  sir ! "  as  the  bolt  of  his  rifle  smacked 
home  upon  the  chamber. 

But,  before  he  had  time  to  fire,  the  man 
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who  had  appeared  so  suddenly  asked  in 
English  who  we  were,  in  a  voice  which 
was  at  once  a  shudder  and  a  shout. 

I  explained  the  situation  in  a  few 
words,  and  found  him  to  be — as  I  ex- 
pected— one  of  Kirby's  Horse.  He  told 
me  that  if  I  made  my  way  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  belt  of  trees,  I  should  find 
his  officer,  who  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  camp. 

Kirby's  Horse  was  an  irregular  corps, 
recruited  in  Durban  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  privates,  for  the  most  part, 
were  men  who  had  had  some  experience 
of  the  veld,  and  the  officers  prominent 
business  men,  solicitors,  and  brokers,  in 
the  port  of  Natal.  The  regiment  had 
already  distinguished  itself  in  the  fight- 
ing on  the  Tugela,  and  had  been  sent 
round  by  sea  to  Port  Elizabeth  to  take 
part  in  the  advance  of  the  main  army 
into  the  Transvaal. 

I  found  the  officer  seated  on  an  ant- 
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heap,  and  no  sooner  had  I  introduced 
myself  than  he  offered  me  a  pot  of  honey, 
which  he  said  he  had  found  that  morning 
in  a  farm.  I  accepted  the  honey  with 
gratitude,  and  hinted  that  I  had  felt  some 
apprehension  at  not  finding  him  on  the 
southern  bank. 

I  was  informed  that  he  had  got  tired 
of  waiting  for  me,  and,  indeed,  was  so 
bored  with  the  whole  performance  that 
he  had  crossed  the  river  in  quest  of 
adventure.  But,  according  to  him,  one 
side  was  as  dull  as  the  other.  He  pre- 
sumed he  and  his  men  could  now  ride 
back  to  the  bivouac.  They  had  had  no 
sleep,  he  told  me,  for  nineteen  hours,  for 
fully  sixteen  of  which  they  had  not  been 
out  of  the  saddle. 

He  guided  me  to  the  drift,  where  I 
ordered  the  colour- sergeant  to  lead  the 
company  over ;  and  there  we  parted. 
For  some  time  we  could  hear  the  clatter 
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of  their  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  wagon- 
track  ;  and  then  we  were  left  to  the  night 
and  the  running  water  and  the  strange 
sounds  amid  the  shadows. 

It  took  us  the  better  part  of  two  hours 
to  dig  our  trenches.  By  then  the  men 
were  too  weary  even  to  swear.  A  cold 
wind  had  now  sprung  up ;  and  those 
who  were  not  on  sentry  lay  down  in 
the  trenches  in  their  overcoats,  using 
their  helmets  as  pillows. 

I  had  given  orders  that  I  should  be 
awakened  at  least  an  hour  before  day- 
break ;  and  I  was  still  wet  and  stiff  in 
all  my:  limbs  when  I  scrambled  out  of 
the  trench  in  which  I  had  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  night.  For  some  seconds  I 
beat  myself  with  my  arms  to  set  the 
blood  moving  in  my  veins. 

The  smell  of  the  morning  was  already 
in  the  air.  In  the  east  a  grey  streak, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  slanting  cloud, 
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hung  over  the  horizon  like  the  repeated 
illumination  of  some  silver  city  beyond 
the  plains. 

As  quickly  as  I  could  I  found  my  way 
round  the  sentries,  tripping  over  stones 
and  fallen  boughs.  After  which  I  went 
down  to  the  river  and  washed  —  if  to 
wash  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  reluctant 
scraping  of  one's  countenance  with  a  piece 
of  ice,  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief  none  too  clean. 

By  then  the  dawn  was  growing  apace. 
Leaden  -  grey  had  turned  to  steel,  and 
steel-blue  to  lilac  touched  with  crimson. 
It  was  wonderful  to  watch.  Seated  on 
a  boulder  by  the  wagon-track,  I  followed 
the  daylight  step  by  step,  gliding  down 
into  the  valley  from  a  range  of  mountains 
to  the  north-east,  whence,  doubtless,  the 
river  claimed  its  source.  Before  me  an 
undulating  stretch  of  veld,  rising  to  a 
long,  level -crested  hill  that  enclosed  the 
valley  to  the  north,  gradually  became 
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visible  as  a  scene  upon  which  the  curtain 
rises  slowly.  Out  of  the  shadows  one 
ant-heap  appeared  beyond  another,  until 
it  was  apparent  that  the  whole  plain 
before  us  was  populous  with  these  little 
sun-baked  hillocks.  And  then  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  were  lit  with  gold  ; 
and  at  that  a  full  -  voiced  chorus  of  the 
songs  of  birds  arose  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 

By  now  the  men  were  stirring.  One 
by  one  they  crawled  out  of  the  trenches 
— ragged,  unshaven  vagabonds,  with  bat- 
tered helmets  and  boots  split  at  the  toe. 
For  three  weeks  they  had  been  marching 
on  three  -  quarter  rations.  Their  equip- 
ment -  straps  were  broken  and  tied  to- 
gether with  string ;  puttees  were  frayed, 
and  sometimes  lost ;  many  were  even 
without  trousers,  and  one  man  looked 
like  a  mountebank  in  a  coloured  foot- 
ball jersey  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  They 
went  down  to  the  river,  filled  their 
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canteens    with    water,    and    were    soon 
cooking  their  morning  meal. 

I  was  examining  the  enemy's  position 
through  my  field-glasses,  when  the  report 
of  a  five -inch  gun  burst  upon  the  air. 
The  challenge  came  from  the  southern 
bank,  and  the  shell,  flying  over  the  valley, 
burst  upon  the  crest-line  of  the  northern 
hills,  where  its  columns  of  thick,  pale- 
green  smoke  were  touched  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Time  and  again  went  the  challenge, 
and  still  no  reply  from  the  north  ;  until, 
as  if  weary  of  the  work,  the  great  guns 
ceased  to  speak.  The  silence  in  the 
valley,  which  had  seemed  so  full  of  life 
before,  was  now  intense :  the  birds  had 
fled  in  a  host. 

At  last,  a  report  came  from  the  northern 
side ;  and  the  shell,  crashing  through  the 
trees,  plunged  into  the  river.  The  big 
guns  answered  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty  minutes,  something  like  a 
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hundred  pieces  of  artillery  came  into 
action,  growling  at  one  another  across 
the  river  that  flowed  between  its  rock- 
strewn,  wooded  banks. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  brief  intervals 
between  the  firing  of  the  guns,  I  could 
hear  the  steady  tramp  of  thousands  of 
marching  feet.  My  men  had  now  re- 
turned to  the  trenches.  No  sign  of  life 
was  visible,  either  upon  the  hills  before 
us  or  in  the  valley  where  we  lay.  The 
sky  above  was  clear  as  Italy ;  there  was 
no  cloud  from  east  to  west.  But  the  air 
whistled  and  screamed  with  shells  from 
Krupp,  Maxim- Nordenfelt,  and  howitzer. 
It  was  as  if  hundreds  of  invisible  rockets 
were  flying  around  us,  that  threw  up  the 
earth  in  fountains  and  broke  down  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

I  looked  along  the  belt  of  wood  that 
fringed  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  bodies 
of  mounted  troops  broke  through,  and 
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opened  out  upon  the  plain.  I  could  hear 
words  of  command  at  the  drift. 

A  regiment  of  irregulars  trotted  past. 
It  was  Kirby's  Horse,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  leading  company  I  recognised  my 
friend  of  the  night. 

"Have  you  eaten  that  honey?"  he 
asked  me. 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  I'm  keeping  it  for 
to-night."  He  laughed  loudly,  and  waved 
his  hand  to  me,  as  they  took  open  order 
on  the  plain,  and  then  went  forward  at  a 
gallop  towards  a  ridge  about  six  hundred 
paces  to  the  front. 

Before  they  gained  it  they  were  under 
musketry  fire.  Though  the  hills  appeared 
as  desolate  as  they  had  been  at  daybreak, 
several  thousand  riflemen  were  there  con- 
cealed, and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
twin  reports  of  their  mausers.  Presently 
two  of  Kirby's  Horse  dropped  like  stones 
from  the  saddle.  Their  riderless  horses 
ran  wild  upon  the  plain. 
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We  lay  inactive  for  two  hours,  and  then 
the  order  was  given  for  the  general  ad- 
vance. Across  eighteen  miles  of  frontage, 
line  upon  line  of  infantry  moved  up  the 
valley  side,  whilst  the  artillery  redoubled 
their  efforts  and  the  musketry  swelled  into 
one  continuous  roar. 

I  received  my  instructions  from  the 
colonel.  I  was  to  move  forward  to  the 
ridge,  cover  the  retirement  of  Kirby's 
Horse,  and  then  continue  the  attack. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  got 
the  full  benefit  of  the  bullets  which  had 
gone  high  above  the  ridge.  Just  then 
O'Hara  joined  me,  with  his  field-glasses 
in  one  hand,  a  cutting-whip  in  the  other, 
and  a  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"  Top  of  the  morning,"  he  cried.  "  You 
don't  look  as  if  you've  had  a  good  night's 
rest?" 

Now  there  are  two  people  of  infinite 
importance  on  the  parade  -  ground  of  a 
battalion  of  the  line  who,  in  those  days, 
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had  but  a  mean  employment  on  the  field 
of  action.  These  were  the  adjutant  and 
the  sergeant-major,  whose  place  was  by 
the  ammunition-cart.  But  O'Hara  pre- 
ferred to  smoke  his  cigar  in  the  firing- 
line,  having  consigned  the  ammunition- 
cart  to  the  sergeant-major.  He  invariably 
turned  up  at  about  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  I'm  coming  with  you,"  said  he,  "just 
to  see  you  don't  tie  your  men  in  a 
knot." 

I  ignored  this  remark,  having  my  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  On  all  sides  the  attack 
was  developing  with  rapidity.  Small 
parties  of  men  in  widely  extended  forma- 
tions were  rushing  forward  at  intervals, 
to  fling  themselves  upon  their  faces  and 
open  fire  to  cover  the  advance  of  their 
comrades.  Here  and  there  little  kharki 
heaps,  motionless  and  huddled,  indistin- 
guishable at  a  distance  from  the  ant-hills, 
were  left  behind  like  flotsam  on  a  beach. 
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Both  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  west 
flanking  operations  were  in  progress  ;  but 
in  the  centre  the  army  was  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a  direct  frontal 
attack. 

We  found  the  ridge  swept  by  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy.  Yardley,  the  second-in- 
command,  had  led  up  "  G "  Company  to 
our  left.  Pomroy,  the  company  officer, 
was  bellowing  at  his  men  to  prevent  them 
closing  in  ;  and  Yardley,  with  both  hands 
to  his  mouth,  shouted  to  me  to  go  straight 
through  the  mounted  troops  and  continue 
the  attack  in  the  alignment  of  the  regi- 
ments on  the  left  and  right,  both  of  which 
were  somewhat  in  advance  of  ourselves. 

The  first  man  I  set  eyes  upon  on  the 
ridge  was  the  good  Samaritan  of  the 
honey.  He  was  lying  down  with  his 
legs  well  parted,  and  firing  a  rifle  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty  rounds  a  minute, 
positively  living  in  the  glory  of  the 
thing. 
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"  You're  supposed  to  retire,"  I  cried 
to  him  as  we  passed. 

"  Retire!"  he  answered.  "  Not  a  bit 
of  it !  Number  Threes  can  look  after 
the  horses.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we're 
coming  on  with  you." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  signalling  to  his 
men  to  advance.  Of  course  his  conduct 
was  grossly  irregular,  but  it  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  He  ran  after  us  and  caught 
us  up,  and  placed  himself  between  O'Hara 
and  me. 

"This  is  holy  joy!"  he  exclaimed. 

Then  his  eyes  met  those  of  O'Hara 
for  the  first  time.  O'Hara,  who  had  been 
rushing  forward  almost  bent  in  half, 
straightened  himself  at  once  to  his  six 
feet  three  inches,  though  the  bullets  were 
droning  past  him  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

"  Stayner  1 "  he  let  out.     "  Good  God  !  " 

Their  hands  went  out  to  meet,  as 
Stayner  called  O'Hara  by  name,  to  prove 
that  he  too  remembered. 
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"  I'm  glad  of  this,"  said  O'Hara.  "  I've 
been  wanting  to  tell  you,  I  found  that 
broken  penknife  in  the  tree." 

I  watched  the  smile  spread  slowly  on 
Stayner's  lips.  Then  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed,  just  as  a  schoolboy 
does.  And  in  the  middle  of  that  school- 
boy laugh  he  came  out  with  a  gulp,  that 
ended  in  a  kind  of  sob,  and  he  just 
crumbled  up  in  O'Hara's  arms. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  me. 
O'Hara  was  on  his  knees,  and  the  face 
he  held  in  his  hands  was  the  face  of 
Death. 

Somebody's  voice — I  think  it  was  Pom- 
roy's — lifted  above  the  shouting  and  the 
shots.  "Fix  bayonets — Charge — They  re 
clearing  from  the  hill !  " 

I  repeated  the  order,  again  and  again, 
like  a  madman  ;  and  on  we  went  with 
a  cheer. 
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VIII. 
THE    LAND   OF    NOD. 


"And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Nod."— The  Book  of  Genesis. 


IT  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1843 
that  Daniel  Hayward  took  the  Queen's 
shilling,  and  enlisted  in  the  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Foot,  known  since  the  days  of 
Ramillies  as  "  the  Old  Right  of  Line." 
He  was  a  fine  upstanding  fellow  in  those 
days,  who  hailed  from  the  Sussex  Downs, 
with  the  kind  of  moustache  and  side- 
whiskers  that  played  irreparable  havoc 
with  the  hearts  of  nursemaids  and  early- 
Victorian  cooks. 

He  had  fought  at  Moodkee  and   Sob- 
raon,  when  he  set  sail  in    The  Mercury 
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for  the  Cape.  He  took  part  in  the  action 
of  Boomplaats,  and  before  the  blisters  had 
time  to  heal  on  his  feet  the  Basutos  were 
cattle  -  lifting  over  the  Caledon  River. 
And  there  it  was  that  he  first  set  eyes 
on  Aletta — spinster  of  sixteen  summers  ; 
slender  as  you  would  never  believe  had 
you  seen  her  in  the  eighties,  with  a 
Dutch  blue  eye  that  looked  you  straight 
in  the  face  from  under  the  frill  of  a  sun- 
bonnet. 

Her  father  was  one  Jacob  Wolmarans, 
a  trek- Boer  from  the  Cape,  who,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  had  gone  forth  from  the 
Beer-sheba  south  of  the  Orange  for  fear 
of  his  brother  Esau,  whose  birthright  was 
the  high  seas  and  everything  else  he 
could  grab.  Though  Jacob  nursed  in 
his  heart  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  English, 
he  had  the  sense  of  hospitality  of  all  his 
race,  and  there  was  always  room  at  his 
laager  fire  for  the  corporal.  Still,  he  Xvas 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  matter.  He 
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used  to  sit  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  look  from 
one  to  the  other.  As  for  Hayward,  he 
had  no  such  doubts  :  it  was  all  one  to 
him  so  long  as  the  daughters  of  Heth 
were  fair. 

They  made  a  queer  trio  in  those  days 
— the  trek- Boer,  his  daughter,  and  the 
corporal.  Hayward  knew  four  words  of 
Boer  -  Dutch,  and  three  of  Kaffir,  and 
when  these  were  exhausted  he  would  fall 
back  upon  Hindustani.  None  the  less, 
with  the  almighty  self-confidence  of  the 
British  Army,  he  undertook  to  teach 
the  lady  English,  whilst  Jacob  warmed 
the  coffee  and  laughed  softly  in  his 
beard. 

In  such  circumstance  as  this,  the 
courtship — even  of  a  corporal — can  make 
but  little  headway,  and  before  Hayward 
had  fairly  made  up  his  mind,  or  Aletta, 
in  her  almost  primitive  innocence,  had 
any  correct  idea  as  to  his  intentions,  "  the 
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Old  Right  of  Line"  was  ordered  north 
to  Russia. 

Corporal  Hayward  had  fought  with 
Sikhs,  Kaffirs,  and  Boers,  and  had  most 
respect  for  the  Sikh.  He  was  to  find 
now  it  was  a  long  day's  march  from  the 
shade  of  a  peach-tree  by  the  Caledon 
River  to  the  heights  of  Balaclava.  He 
was  ill-fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  in 
a  climate  that  froze  even  the  oil  in  the 
locks  of  his  rifle.  He  remembered  with 
regret  the  Dutch  blue  eye  of  Aletta. 

It  was  when  they  lay  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol  that  he  first  fell  foul 
of  Gilfillan,  who  had  his  knife  into  the 
corporal  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self. On  one  occasion,  when  hot  words 
ensued  between  them,  Sergeant  Gilfillan 
called  Corporal  Hayward  a  liar,  speaking 
as  soldiers  will.  Hay  ward's  fist  shot 
out,  and  the  sergeant  went  down  and  lay 
like  an  empty  sack. 

When    they    picked    him    up    he    was 
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dead  —  killed  by  a  single  blow.  And 
Daniel  Hayward  was  tried  for  his  life 
by  a  general  court-martial,  before  which 
his  company  officer  testified  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  and  witnesses 
were  called  to  swear  that  he  was  sober. 
And  since  Gilfillan  had  not  been  acting 
"  in  the  execution  of  his  office,"  Hayward 
got  off  with  two  years'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
came  forth  into  the  light  of  day  with  a 
cropped  skull  and  the  brand  of  Cain  on 
his  brow. 

He  walked  the  streets  of  London  for 
four  wintry  months,  until  he  found  him- 
self shifting  cargo  in  the  new  Victoria 
Docks.  And  the  men  who  brushed  his 
elbow  at  the  pay-desk,  or  held  forth  in 
little,  sunless  pubs,  crushed  between  loom- 
ing go-downs,  he  regarded  in  pity  and 
scorn.  They  were  city  bred,  and  their 
mouths  crammed  with  the  talk  of  cities ; 
and  he,  who  was  only  thirty,  had  seen 
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the  East  and  the  South  and  the  snows  ; 
he  had  stood  witness  to  the  march  of 
the  stars  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Meanwhile  ships  came  and  went,  call- 
ing to  him  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the 
wider  world  he  knew.  They  were  rovers 
like  himself,  their  smoke  -  stacks  white 
with  the  salt  of  the  monsoon.  If  he 
saw  a  black  face  grinning  in  the  galley 
of  a  ship  in  dock,  he  would  give  greeting 
in  a  polyglot  language  of  his  own,  that 
no  man  living  could  have  fathomed. 
The  very  bales  of  cargo  that  swung  from 
open  hatches,  with  the  winches  rasping 
in  his  ear,  smelt  of  the  smell  of  lands  he 
knew  and  somehow  thought  he  loved. 

On  a  certain  Christmas  morning,  when 
the  sea  was  calm  in  Table  Bay,  he  landed 
once  more  in  Cape  Town,  with  six 
pounds  eight  and  fourpence  in  his  pocket. 
Passing  up-country  as  a  transport  rider, 
he  wandered  for  two  years  from  Fort 
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Warden  to  the  Fish  River,  acquiring  the 
lore  of  the  bush,  until  he  came  forth,  at 
last,  upon  the  high  veld,  the  master  of 
his  own  wagon  and  team  of  oxen,  an 
Enfield  rifle,  a  Basuto  pony,  and  a 
Hottentot  "  boy." 

He  lived  now  in  the  midst  of  great 
open  spaces,  where  the  game  roamed  in 
thousands.  His  wagon  was  loaded  with 
skins.  Hills  stood  ever  before  him,  sus- 
pended in  mirage,  beyond  inaccessible 
horizons.  He  crossed  turbid,  treacherous 
rivers  by  undiscovered  drifts,  where  the 
wheels  of  his  wagon  became  locked  in 
boulders  and  his  trek-chain  broke.  He 
outspanned  for  a  week  in  the  Caledon 
Valley,  where  he  heard  news  of  Jacob 
Wolmarans  and  his  girl.  The  trek-Boer 
had  gone  north,  away  from  the  English  ; 
and  this  is  the  Law  of  Race  :  the  strong 
sweeps  the  weaker  from  its  path  —  the 
Aryan,  the  Gond  ;  the  Saxon,  the  Celt ; 
the  Kaffir,  the  Hottentot ;  and  now  the 
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Briton  and  the  Boer.  Hayward  sold  his 
skins  to  a  Polish  Jew  in  Bloemfontein, 
and  then  went  northward,  too,  with  his 
Enfield  rifle  and  his  oxen. 

He  had  no  trouble  with  the  Kaffirs. 
"  The  War  of  the  Axe"  was  over.  That 
was  almost  the  only  period  in  a  hundred 
years  when  peace  lay  upon  the  face  of 
these  vast  deserts  of  misfortune.  Some- 
times he  fell  in  with  parties  of  Boers, 
gravitating  towards  the  Vaal,  like  rooks 
going  home  to  roost ;  journeying  to  their 
promised  land  of  leisure  and  abundance, 
where,  it  was  said,  there  were  rivers 
fringed  by  poplars,  and  the  orange-tree 
bloomed  on  the  valley  side. 

These  Boers  were  able  to  direct  him 
upon  his  way.  They  told  him  to  bear  to 
the  north-east,  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
drift  where  Paul  Kruger  and  Pretorius 
had  ridden  with  their  raiders,  and  thence 
to  trek  north-west,  until  he  came  within 
view  of  a  great  range  of  sandstone  moun- 
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tains,  very  different  from  the  rounded 
kopies  and  flat -topped  plateaux  of  the 
veld.  In  these  mountains  was  a  pass, 
they  said,  and  beyond  that  a  warm, 
sheltered  valley,  where  he  would  find 
Jacob  and  his  friends.  With  no  means 
of  intercommunication  except  by  word  of 
mouth,  separated  from  one  another  often 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  these  gipsies  of 
the  veld  were  well  informed. 

Hay  ward's  wagon  trundled  over  the 
Klipriviersberg,  and  came  down  into  the 
valley  to  the  marshland.  He  was  now 
his  own  driver  and  forelouper ;  his  oxen 
answered  to  the  crack  of  his  ten-foot  lash. 
The  Hottentot  had  gone  back  to  the 
colony  :  he  preferred  Cape  Town  to  the 
wilderness.  About  a  dozen  wagons  were 
outspanned  by  the  vlai,  and  the  oxen 
wandered  knee  -  deep  in  such  grass  as 
Hayward  had  not  seen  since  he  left  the 
Caledon  River. 

Aletta    and    her    father   were    in    the 
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laager,  sure  enough.  In  these  years  she 
had  grown  to  womanhood,  with  hands 
roughened  at  the  camp-fire,  and  cheeks 
tanned  by  the  sun,  but  still  the  same 
Dutch  maiden  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
in  the  south — and  had  never  known  it 
till  one  morning,  in  the  London  docks, 
he  had  caught  sight  of  a  sun-bonnet  on 
the  poop  of  an  outgoing  steamer. 

She  welcomed  him  with  both  hands 
and  a  cry  of  pleasure,  but  Jacob  made  a 
wry  face  when  he  cast  eyes  upon  the 
corporal.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  these  accursed  Eng- 
lish, who  encumbered  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  the  locusts  of  the  plague.  He 
betook  himself  in  a  fury  to  Piet  de  Vos, 
the  spiritual  director  of  the  clan.  And 
Piet  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
which  was  at  once  the  Mishna  and  the 
Talmud  of  the  Trek. 

"  '  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
o 
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in  the  land  of  Egypt.'  Moreover,"  he 
added,  "  he  will  work  for  us.  These 
English  are  cunning  with  their  hands." 

So  Corporal  Hay  ward  became  one  of 
a  colony  that  roamed  from  pasture  to 
pasture,  between  the  Klip  River,  the 
Gatsrand,  and  the  Vaal.  They  little 
dreamed  that  their  feet  trod  upon  untold 
masses  of  gold ;  that  their  camp-fires 
often  burned  by  night  in  a  glade  thick 
with  gum-trees,  destined  to  be  the  site 
of  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 

And  Hayward  gave  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom in  the  prophecy  of  Piet  de  Vos, 
and  became  cunning  with  his  hands.  He 
made  the  finest  cartridges  and  the 
stoutest  reims :  he  was  wheelwright,  car- 
penter, armourer,  and  smith ;  and  never 
was  any  one  of  them  in  any  temporal 
difficulty  than  he  came,  of  a  certainty, 
to  the  corporal  to  get  him  out.  They 
went  still  to  Piet  de  Vos  for  spiritual 
advice. 
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With  God  and  the  veld  for  witness, 
Aletta  Wolmarans  took  Daniel  Hayward 
for  her  husband  in  preference  to  Von 
Ziehl,  who  was  called  "  Black "  Von 
Ziehl,  because  his  beard  was  dark  as  a 
raven's  wing.  Before  they  were  married, 
Hayward  told  her  the  secret  of  his  heart, 
and  she  understood  and  believed.  There 
was  no  thought  then  of  the  indomitable 
Law  that  decrees  that  the  weak  shall  go 
down  before  the  strong,  the  old  before 
the  new.  Even  Jacob  had  forgotten  his 
ancient  animosity  towards  the  English. 
Aletta  was  never  called  upon  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  Ruth.  One  and  all,  they 
were  wanderers  on  the  veld,  roaming  at 
large  in  a  world  of  their  own  seeking. 
When  they  were  tired  of  one  camping- 
ground  they  moved  to  another,  in  search 
of  fresh  grass  for  their  oxen  and  other 
herds  of  game.  Free  to  go  whither  they 
listed,  with  no  political,  and  with  few 
social,  obligations,  acknowledging  no  laws, 
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and  paying  tribute  to  no  government  or 
king,  they  had  gone  back  upon  the  cen- 
turies to  the  dim,  primordial  days  of  the 
nomad,  when  all  men  were  of  one  family, 
and  the  face  of  the  earth  their  dwelling- 
place  ;  before  Babel  had  been  built  of 
bricks  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar. 

Thinking  they  had  left  the  clouds  of 
racial  hatred  far  behind  them  to  the 
south,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
the  enfranchised  citizens  of  Nature.  But 
in  their  hearts  they  were  Boers,  as  surely 
as  one  of  their  number  was  a  Briton, 
who  had  known  the  East,  and  the  South, 
and  the  snows. 

So  years  passed,  and  the  days  of  the 
trek -Boer  ended.  The  land  was  all 
taken  up,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was 
deemed  of  any  value.  They  were  far- 
mers now,  though  they  held  together  in 
the  same  colony,  near  the  place  where 
Hayward  had  found  them.  And  then, 
at  last,  the  Rand  was  discovered,  and  the 
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Transvaal  was  "  annexed."  Often  in 
Aletta's  kitchen  words  would  run  high, 
and  "  Black"  Von  Ziehl  would  laugh  in 
the  face  of  the  man  who  had  struck  Gil- 
fillan.  The  others,  looking  on,  sided 
with  Von  Ziehl.  And  these  were  Manie 
Coetzee ;  Philip  Cruis,  who  had  married 
Manie's  sister ;  Jacob  Wolmarans,  and 
Piet  de  Vos. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  parties  in 
the  State,  and  that  which  held  massed 
meetings  under  the  rhetoric  of  Kruger 
swelled  in  numbers,  until  the  blow  fell  at 
Paardekraal,  but  a  few  miles  from  Hay- 
ward's  farm,  where  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed  in  open  defiance  of  England. 

Four  days  later  "  Black "  Von  Ziehl 
took  horse  and  rode  to  Pretoria ;  Philip 
Cruis  and  Manie  joined  the  commandos 
that  marched  to  the  east  to  the  invasion 
of  Natal.  As  for  Jacob  and  Piet  de 
Vos,  they  were  old  men  now,  long  past 
their  prime  ;  they  could  sit  them  down 
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and  smoke  their  pipes  in  comfort  in  the 
laagers  around  Potchefstroom,  where  a 
small  British  garrison  was  besieged. 

That  night,  unable  to  sleep,  Daniel 
Hay  ward  walked  the  veld,  until  the  lamp 
that  Aletta  had  placed  in  the  window  to 
guide  him  was  like  a  small  star  in  the 
distance.  The  following  evening  a  dealer 
in  cement  from  Florida  brought  news 
that  the  English  had  been  massacred  at 
Bronkhorst  Spruit. 

Hayward  entered  the  house,  and  took 
down  his  Enfield  rifle  and  a  bandolier. 
Then  he  went  out  and  saddled  his  pony. 

Aletta  came  to  him  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  She  was  very  stout 
these  days. 

"  You  are  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  Potchefstroom,"  said  he,  and 
tightened  the  girths. 

She  wished  to  know  no  more.  It  was 
enough  for  her,  perhaps,  that  her  father 
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and  her  husband  would  be  found  in  op- 
posing camps.  Standing  on  the  stoop, 
she  watched  him,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  in  the  distance,  riding  into  the 
gloaming  over  the  Rand. 

Hay  ward  entered  the  town  by  the  old 
mill,  half  hidden  by  the  weeping  ash- 
trees  and  the  willows  and  the  tall 
rushes,  where  the  weaver -birds  build  in 
thousands  ;  and,  taking  his  place  in  the 
town  guard,  he  busied  himself  for  three 
months  by  parsimonious  shooting  at  his 
invisible  father-in-law  and  the  pious  Piet 
de  Vos. 

The  investing  forces  were  careful  to 
inform  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  the 
details  of  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill, 
which  news,  however,  failed  to  dismay 
the  defenders.  In  the  undulating  history 
of  the  British  Empire  the  incident — or 
something  like  it — had  apparently  hap- 
pened before.  Whatever  Piet  and  his 
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comrades  thought  of  the  matter,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  Hayward's  mind  that 
Majuba  would  be  avenged. 

Weeks  wore  on.  Enteric  broke  out  in 
the  town  ;  supplies  were  running  short. 
Also,  there  was  a  new  joke  in  the  laager 
which  was  told  to  the  sentries  when 
the  picquets  were  relieved  at  daybreak. 
They  would  have  it  that  the  British 
Government  had  surrendered,  acknow- 
ledging the  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Not  until  starvation  had  compelled  the 
garrison  to  haul  down  the  flag  did  a  brief 
message  in  plain,  unvarnished  words 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  in- 
form them  of  the  truth.  Hay  ward  loitered 
in  the  street  to  witness  the  Union  Jack 
dragged  through  the  gutters  by  the  men 
of  the  town  guard.  As  British  subjects 
they  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  emblem  they  were  now  con- 
strained to  trample  under  foot.  Upon  the 
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stoop  of  the  Royal  Hotel  no  Englishman 
dared  look  his  brother  in  the  face. 

Corporal  Hay  ward,  sick  at  heart,  set 
forth  on  foot  to  find  his  way  to  his 
farm.  His  pony  had  gone  the  ways  of 
all  horse-flesh  in  times  of  siege ;  and  he 
himself  had  grown  so  thin  and  haggard- 
looking  that  he  feared  Aletta  might  not 
know  him. 

He  had  some  thought  of  setting  out 
for  the  goldfields  of  Leydenburg  or  try- 
ing his  luck  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  where 
they  were  finding  diamonds  as  big  as 
hazel-nuts.  But  he  felt  he  was  growing 
old,  and  somehow  or  other  the  world 
seemed  out  of  joint. 

Aletta  greeted  him  with  a  pale  face 
and  without  a  word.  She  looked  fright- 
ened as,  taking  his  arm,  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  drawn  into  the  kitchen. 

There,  seated  around  the  fire,  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  their  sunburnt 
hands  upon  their  knees,  were  Philip 
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Cruis,  Piet  de  Vos,  "Black"  Von  Ziehl, 
and  Jacob  Wolmarans  himself  :  the  whole 
gang  of  them,  back  from  commando. 
Manie  they  had  buried  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Drackensberg,  whence  the  thunder 
rolls  into  Natal. 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  greeted 
Hay  ward's  entrance,  and  "  Black  "  Von 
Ziehl  rose  at  once  to  his  feet. 

"  How  now  ? "  he  cried,  slapping  the 
corporal  on  the  back.  "  Where  is  this 
^-damned  red-coat  army  that  should 
have  hunted  the  burghers  from  the 
Maghaliesberg  to  the  Vaal  ?  Eh,  my 
friend,  where  is  it  ?  " 

Hayward  straightened,  flushed  in  the 
face,  and  fixed  upon  the  Dutchman  a 
look  that  should  have  warned  him.  But 
Von  Ziehl  cared  not  a  rap,  and  besides, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Gilfillan. 

"  Listen,"  he  went  on,  with  a  slim 
wink  at  De  Vos,  "  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  which  is  true.  We  asked  for  our 
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independence,  and  we  were  told  we 
couldn't  have  it.  So  we  just  gave  you 
a  whipping,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  sjambok  your  Government  goes  off 
like  a  Kaffir  dog  with  its  tail  between 
its  legs,  crying  out,  '  Take  your  inde- 
pendence, but  for  God's  sake  put  down 
the  sjambok  ! '  " 

This  wit  occasioned  renewed  peals  of 
laughter,  in  which  Von  Ziehl's  own  voice 
sounded  loudest  and  most  aggressive. 
Cruis  pointed  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
pipe  at  Hayward  in  derision.  Old  Piet 
threw  back  his  head  and  grasped  his 
beard  in  his  fist.  As  for  the  corporal, 
he  clenched  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  were 
focussed  somewhere  within  that  black, 
shaking  beard. 

When  the  laughing  had  died  down 
sufficiently  for  Von  Ziehl  to  hear  himself 
speak,  the  man  went  blithely  on. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "you  should  have 
been  at  Amajuba.  I  tell  you,  it  was 
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better  than  driving  springbok  over  a 
kranz." 

Hayward  felt  he  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  Once  already  he  had 
been  in  the  act  of  striking  when  the 
face  of  Gilfillan  had  arisen  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  had  heard  again  the  long 
notes  of  the  "  Last  Post "  as  the  guns 
toiled  from  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan. 
Of  a  truth,  this  black  Dutchman  knew 
no  more  of  generosity  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  than  he,  and  thirty  thousand 
others  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape, 
could  look  upon  England's  surrender  as 
other  than  an  act  of  cowardice,  the 
appeal  for  mercy  of  a  Kaffir  lashed  to 
the  wheel. 

Corporal  Hayward  was  no  dreamer  of 
dreams.  His  fancy  rested  on  the  things 
that  he  had  seen.  He  knew  only  the 
England  of  the  Empire,  the  conqueror 
of  Sindh.  And  if  Majuba  Hill  was  to 
remain  for  all  time  finite  and  enduring, 
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like  a  gravestone  on  a  grave,  then  for 
that  reason  these  words  had  stung  him 
like  a  lash,  goading  him  to  prove  that 
at  least  one  Englishman  remained  who 
could  give  back  blow  for  blow.  For- 
tunately there  was  one  at  hand  who 
knew  him — knew  not  only  the  strength 
of  his  arm  and  the  quickness  of  his 
blood,  but  the  story  of  Gilfillan.  Aletta 
drew  to  him,  clutched  his  hand,  and, 
facing  her  own  people,  stamped  with 
her  feet  upon  the  floor. 

"  Shame  !  "  she  cried,  "  for  shame  ! 
Have  you  forgotten  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful  and  the 
meek '  ?  You,  Piet  de  Vos,  where  are 
your  sermons  if  you  cannot  preach  with 
your  life  ?  " 

These  words  had  a  singular  effect. 
To  confront  a  burgher  with  the  Word 
of  God  was  to  confound  him,  to  strike  the 
sword  from  his  hand.  Besides,  they  had 
never  looked  for  opposition  from  Aletta. 
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Von  Ziehl  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  easily  routed  by  any  woman  but  his 
wife.  Instantly  he  ceased  to  laugh. 
As  for  old  Piet,  taking  his  tin-capped 
pipe  from  between  his  lips,  he  assumed 
the  vacuous  and  stolid  expression  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  to 
the  Dutch  Reform  Church  on  a  Sunday. 

"  The  woman's  right,"  said  he. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Wolmarans,  with  an  air 
of  wisdom,  suddenly  conscious  of  vague 
paternal  obligations,  "  she  is." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  went  on  De 
Vos,  "  to  remind  the  red-neck  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord  upon  His 
enemies  is  swift." 

He  got  out  no  more,  for  Aletta  came 
down  upon  him  like  a  storm. 

"Red-neck!"  she  shrieked  like  a  fury. 
"  Who  saved  our  wagons  at  Eland's 
Drift  ?  Whose  rifle  brought  game  to 
our  fires  when  we  were  trek- Boers  like 
the  rest  ?  Out  of  this,  you  skelhim— 
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all  of  you,  or  I'll   bring  the  sjambok  to 
your  backs !  " 

In  a  torrent  of  passion  she  crossed 
the  room,  and  seized  a  sjambok  which 
was  hanging  on  the  wall  ;  but,  before 
then,  they  had  sheered  off,  cannoning 
the  one  against  the  other  in  the  door- 
way in  their  anxiety  to  get  out.  Aletta 
followed  them  to  the  stoop,  whence 
she  hurled  after  them  a  few  Parthian 
epithets  which,  from  feminine  lips  in 
other  latitudes,  might  not  be  considered 
in  the  best  of  taste. 

When  she  returned  to  the  kitchen 
she  found  her  husband  with  his  arms 
folded  on  the  table.  For  some  moments 
she  remained  without  speaking,  standing 
close  at  his  side.  After  a  while  he 
looked  up. 

"  My  God  !  "  said  he,  "  I  might  have 
done  it  again." 

For  answer  she  placed  an  arm  around 
his  neck. 
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Those  simple  burghers  never  forgot 
the  evening  they  reaped  the  whirlwind 
of  Aletta's  wrath.  For  all  that,  in  the 
years  that  followed  they  could  not 
refrain  from  sly  hits  at  the  corporal. 
Majuba  was  a  memory  far  too  sweet 
to  be  banished  from  their  talk  ;  and 
though  they  had  learnt  that,  in  Hay- 
ward's  house  at  least,  it  was  not  wise 
to  say  too  much,  more  than  once  they 
succeeded  in  driving  the  corporal  out 
upon  the  veld  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
his  brow. 

In  the  year  1893  Jacob  Wolmarans 
dropped  out  of  the  world  of  psalm- 
singing  and  biltong,  and  was  followed  a 
few  months  after  by  Piet  de  Vos.  The 
remains  of  the  little  colony  still  hung 
together,  Hayward  farming  Jacob's  land 
as  well  as  his  own.  By  reason  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
Johannesburg  there  was  money  to  be 
made  in  vegetables — a  fact  first  grasped 
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by    Hayward,    whose    example   was    fol- 
lowed by  Von  Ziehl  and  Philip  Cruis. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  broken  in  upon  the  great  tran- 
quillity of  the  wilderness,  the  sound  of 
shots  fired  in  anger  rattled  down  the 
valley  to  Hay  ward's  farm  from  the 
thorn  -  tree  hill,  where  the  Jameson 
raiders  were  entrapped.  The  corporal 
was  too  old  to  take  the  field,  but  when 
he  heard  the  firing  he  reached  out  for 
his  Enfield  rifle,  and  laid  hold  instead 
upon  Aletta's  arm. 

Towards  nightfall  "  Black  "  Von  Ziehl 
and  Philip  Cruis  came  riding  to  the 
stoop,  where  Hayward  awaited  the 
news. 

u  Thrashed  your  damned  English  once 
again  !  "  cried  Cruis.  "  The  tortoise  put 
out  its  head,  and  we  struck  it  off." 
This  in  allusion  to  a  certain  speech 
made  by  President  Kruger,  which  Von 
Ziehl  had  read  aloud  from  'The  Standard 
P 
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Miners'  News.'  Hayward  said  not  a 
word. 

"  Some  day,  my  friend,"  said  Von 
Ziehl,  tapping  the  corporal  on  the  arm, 
u  some  day  your  people  will  mind  their 
own  affairs." 

Old  Hayward  cleared  his  throat. 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand,"  said  he, 
in  a  heavy  manner  of  speaking.  "  But 
if  you,  think  you've  defeated  England, 
you're  wrong — mighty  wrong," 

But  for  all  his  words  he  doubted  in 
his  heart.  '81  had  been  a  blow  to  his 
pride  from  which  he  had  not  yet  re- 
covered. He  found  it  hard,  indeed,  to 
associate  the  England  of  the  policy  of 
"  peace  at  any  price"  with  the  avenger 
of  Maiwand,  Cawnpore,  and  Isandhlwana. 
He  remembered  "  The  Lads  of  the 
Weald " — the  march  past  of  "  the  old 
Right  of  Line " — the  closed  ranks  of 
scarlet  coats,  the  colours  streaming,  and 
the  throbbing  of  the  drums.  These 
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stood,  sacred  and  emblazoned,  in  the 
old  man's  memory  for  what  he  knew 
of  Power.  As  he  looked  across  the 
shoulder  of  "  Black  "  Von  Ziehl,  his  eye 
travelled  upon  the  lonely  spaces  of  the 
veld,  and  it  seemed  to  him  then  that 
there  lay  some  curse  upon  this  land  of 
barren  hills  and  boundless  plains  that 
had  made  cowards  of  the  sons  of  Em- 
pire and  heroes  of  the  meanest  of  their 
foes. 

He  turned,  and,  leaning  heavily  upon 
Aletta's  arm,  walked  back  into  the  house. 
In  these  last  years  he  had  aged  a  lot. 
Already  he  could  remember  quite  dis- 
tinctly certain  happenings  in  his  child- 
hood, which  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
in  the  storehouse  of  his  recollection,  like 
old  love  letters  in  a  dusty  box.  But  the 
Sikh  War  and  the  Crimea  were  very 
long  ago. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  his  neigh- 
bours took  a  greater  and  a  more  secure 
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delight  in  reminding  him  of  what  they 
called  the  "  downfall "  of  his  country. 
And  at  these  taunts  the  blood  no  longer 
rose  to  the  corporal's  cheeks.  His  thin 
hands  shook ;  but  the  strength  had  gone 
from  his  arm  —  and  they  knew  it,  and 
spared  him  not. 

At  last,  he  seldom  left  the  fireside, 
where  he  would  drink  his  coffee  of  a 
morning.  And  there  his  persecutors 
would  draw  in  their  chairs,  fill  their 
pipes,  and  talk  of  Majuba  Hill,  while 
the  old  man  mumbled  in  his  beard. 

And  then,  Aletta,  the  trek-maiden  he 
had  courted  by  the  banks  of  the  Caledon 
River,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  little 
graveyard  amid  the  gum  -  trees  in  the 
valley  over  the  Rand. 

Of  those  who  had  journeyed  together 
in  the  wild  there  remained  only  "  Black  " 
Von  Ziehl,  Philip  Cruis,  and  the  cor- 
poral ;  and  though  their  beards  were 
grey  and  their  backs  bent,  and  all  three 
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stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  there 
was  not  space  enough  upon  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  veld  for  both  Dutch  and 
English.  So  once  again  the  two  nations 
rose  in  their  harness  to  put  an  end  to 
words. 

When  the  news  came  to  the  home- 
stead, the  old  man  rose  from  his  chair. 
Two  thin  and  trembling  hands  went  to 
the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  wrinkled  face 
was  red  in  the  light  of  the  fire.  And 
no  one  saw  him  but  a  gaping  Kaffir 
"boy." 

Day  after  day,  he  listened  patiently 
to  tales  of  crushing  defeat.  He  won- 
dered if  the  old  "Right  of  Line"  were 
there,  and  sometimes  he  thought  he 
heard  the  roar  of  the  guns,  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  south.  Once  more  Job's 
comforters  gathered  like  vultures  around 
a  dying  beast. 

Von  Ziehl  had  stayed  upon  his  farm; 
but  younger  men  came  and  went,  boast- 
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ing  of  victory,  and  telling  how  the 
burghers  were  holding  their  own  to  the 
south.  At  first  Hayward  did  not  be- 
lieve them ;  but  months  rolled  on,  and 
still  the  English  failed  to  cross  the 
Vaal. 

He  slept  but  little  now.  It  was  his 
custom  to  rise  from  his  bed  long  before 
daybreak  ;  and  one  morning  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  white  frost  was  on  the 
ground,  he  went  out  to  gather  firewood 
under  the  thorn  -  trees  on  the  valley 
side. 

To  the  east,  purple  in  the  glow  of 
dawn,  stood  forth  the  sandstone  moun- 
tains, whence  he  had  come  with  his 
wagon,  years  before,  in  search  of  the 
girl  he  loved.  And,  as  he  looked,  a 
cannon  sounded  to  the  south  like  the 
dull  thud  of  something  that  falls. 

Believing  that  his  ears  deceived  him, 
he  listened,  and  heard  it  again ;  and  at 
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that,  forgetful  of  his  firewood,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  stoop. 

All  that  day  the  firing  continued, 
and  towards  evening  a  man  came  from 
Johannesburg  by  the  road  that  crosses 
the  Rand. 

"Read  that,"  said  he,  and  thrust  into 
the  old  man's  hand  the  last  number  of 
'The  Standard  Miners'  News/  He 
had  never  troubled  to  dismount,  but 
was  off  again  at  an  amble  to  his  farm. 

Hayward  went  into  the  kitchen,  lit 
the  lamp,  and  put  on  his  spectacles. 
Then,  sitting  down  with  the  newspaper 
on  his  knee,  with  great  difficulty  he 
managed  to  make  out  the  following 
words  :  "  Their  infantry  stormed  the 
Klipriviersberg,  and  were  driven  back 
with  fearful  loss'' 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  pick  it  up,  but  sat  staring 
into  the  fire.  His  head  nodded  lower 
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and  lower,  until  his  chin  was  resting  on 
his  chest,  and  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  the  night 
was  cold,  when  the  old  man  awoke  and 
got  stiffly  to  his  feet.  He  remade  the 
fire,  in  order  to  boil  some  coffee ;  but, 
before  the  coffee  was  ready,  it  was  day- 

• 

light,  and  he  was  out,  bareheaded,  in 
the  open  air. 

From  far  down  the  valley  there  came 
to  his  ears  a  sound  like  brushwood 
crackling  in  the  flames,  punctuated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  reports  of  bursting 
shells.  Once  again  he  returned  in  haste 
to  the  house. 

But  he  could  neither  keep  still  nor  sit 
down,  nor  drink  the  coffee  which  he 
allowed  to  grow  cold  in  the  cup.  Lean- 
ing heavily  upon  his  stick,  he  wandered 
from  room  to  room.  Throughout  the 
morning  the  sound  of  the  firing  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  so  grew  in  in- 
tensity that  by  midday  the  whole  valley 
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thundered    and    echoed   from    Doornkop 
to  the  vlai. 

Then,  straining  his  eyes,  he  could  see 
parties  of  horsemen  galloping  as  if  for 
life  upon  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Rand. 
He  could  not  tell  who  they  were,  or 
which  way  the  fight  had  gone ;  but  he 
knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  one 
would  bring  him  news. 

When  night  fell,  the  sky  was  crimson, 
and  great  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  above 
the  roof.  The  glass  in  the  windows  re- 
flected the  glow  of  mile  upon  mile  of  fire, 
creeping  westward  like  a  flood.  It  was 
as  if  the  whole  night  was  ablaze. 

Later,  he  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  to 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  go  to  the  door 
and  listen.  Once  he  heard  voices  far 
away  on  the  veld  and,  he  thought,  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon.  Per- 
haps they  were  searching  for  the 
wounded,  which  made  him  think  of 
the  Crimea. 
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Another  time,  when  he  looked  out, 
the  fires  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
frost.  There  was  a  silence  in  the  valley 
as  of  death. 

Finally,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
as  some  rider  drew  rein  without,  brought 
him  to  the  threshold,  to  set  eyes  upon 
what  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years 
—  a  British  subaltern,  who  wished  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  old  man  had 
been  on  commando. 

"Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  no  burgher. 
My  name  is  Corporal  Hayward,  of  the 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Foot." 

When  the  officer  went  his  way,  he 
had  given  no  definite  promise — for  the 
matter  was  in  other  hands  than  his  own 
— but  the  corporal  had  some  occasion  to 
hope. 

With  the  help  of  his  Kaffir  he  changed 
into  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  even  brushed 
his  hair.  Then  he  came  forth  upon  the 
stoop,  in  time  to  see  a  regiment  of  tat- 
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tered  soldiers  halted,  in  order  to  let  the 
band  pass  to  the  front.  It  was  "  the 
old  Right  of  Line." 

And  an  old  heart  beat  with  something 
of  the  strength  of  vanished  youth  when, 
once  again,  the  drums  rolled  forth  "The 
Lads  of  the  Weald,"  and  long  lines  of 
glittering  bayonets  swept  past  in  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

The  old  man  straightened,  and  his 
eyes  lit  up.  He  stood  stiff  at  the  salute 
as  company  by  company  passed  the 
threshold  of  his  homestead  and  gave 
"Eyes  Right"  to  a  simple  corporal,  in 
honour  of  the  traditions  of  the  Past. 

It  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  had 
lived  to  stand  at  the  saluting  -  point  of 
the  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Foot.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  for  not  only  did  the 
colonel  shake  him  by  the  hand,  but,  as 
the  battalion  rolled  away  to  the  north  in 
a  great  cloud  of  dust,  a  cheer  was  lifted 
that  echoed  to  the  Rand. 
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And  when  all  was  still,  when  the  sound 
of  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  drums  had 
died  away,  he  asked  for  the  arm  of  his 
Kaffir  to  guide  him  to  his  chair. 

"  Now,"  said  he,   "  I  can  die." 
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IX. 

RUBY    HILL. 

THE  soldier  who  lies  down  to  sleep  before 
a  formidable  position  in  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  knows  cannot  be  taken 
without  considerable  loss  of  life,  has 
grasped  the  rules  of  the  game  in  which 
he  himself  is  but  a  pawn,  that  within  a 
few  hours  or  so  may  be  cast  haphazard 
into  the  box.  In  his  soul  he  is  afraid. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  the  fear  of  a 
coward. 

We  rose  an  hour  before  dawn,  and 
gathered  by  companies  beneath  the  ridge 
that  our  picquets  had  occupied  at  sunset 
the  previous  day.  Beyond  sharp  orders, 
given  in  quick,  impatient  voices,  not  a 
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word  was  spoken.  As  company  com- 
manders hurried  down  their  ranks,  under 
pretence  of  inspecting  rifles  in  a  darkness 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
one  man  from  another,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  snapping  of  magazine 
cut-offs  and  a  little  "thud,"  as  the  butt 
of  each  rifle  descended  to  the  sodden 
earth.  Then  came  a  long  wait,  through- 
out which,  at  intervals,  a  man  with  a 
cough  persisted  in  announcing  the  fact  to 
the  entire  brigade. 

The  adjutant  passed  down  the  column, 
his  spurs  jingling,  his  boots  cheeping  in 
the  mud.  Before  each  company  com- 
mander he  halted,  and  the  same  words 
were  exchanged. 

"  Present,  sir  ?  " 

"  All  present." 

"  March  off,  please — independently." 

At  the  head  of  my  company  I  toiled 
up  the  ridge.  There  was  now  just  suf- 
ficient light  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
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rocks  that  crowned  the  hill.  I  heard 
voices  to  the  left,  and  guessed  that  in 
that  direction  I  should  find  Tommy's 
company,  which  had  spent  the  night  on 
picquet,  and  which  I  had  received  orders 
to  join. 

Tommy  Merry  weather  was  pacing  to 
and  fro,  endeavouring  to  warm  his  feet 
by  stamping  on  the  ground.  He  had  not 
yet  taken  off  the  white  sweater  in  which 
he  had  slept.  The  moment  I  saw  him 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold. 

"  Are  we  all  right  here  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  well  under  cover. 
There's  a  battery  to  the  right." 

I  ordered  the  men  to  halt.  They 
stood  leaning  upon  their  rifles,  a  line  of 
spectres  in  the  darkness,  each  man  silent, 
but  shifting  repeatedly  upon  his  feet.  I 
suppose  the  same  feeling  of  intense, 
pent-up  excitement  had  taken  strong 
hold  upon  us  all.  Though  we  knew 
little  concerning  the  strategy  which  was 
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to  reach  its  culminating  point  at  Ruby 
Hill — the  pivot  upon  which  twenty  miles 
of  battle  was  to  swing — every  one  of  us 
was  electrically  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  confronted  by  a  task  of  magni- 
tude. The  evening  before,  in  the  red 
glow  of  the  sunset  beneath  the  banking 
clouds,  the  great  hill  had  frowned  down 
upon  us  across  minor  declivities  and 
kopies,  where  the  musketry  was  rattling 
like  dice  in  a  box  and  the  guns  tolled 
with  sickening  reverberation. 

"  I'm  fed  up  with  it  all,"  said  Tommy 
suddenly.  "  When  is  it  going  to  end  ?  " 

"End?"  said  I.     "God  knows!" 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,"  he  continued,  "  if 
they'd  only  fight  and  get  it  done.  But 
this  seems  so  hopeless  somehow." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  I  knew  the 
hill  to  be ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  but 
an  evil-looking  rock  not  five  paces  in 
front  of  me,  whose  smooth,  wet  surface 
looked  like  polished  metal.  I  was  about 
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to  say  that  I  thought  they  would  fight 
on  Ruby  Hill,  when  Tommy  took  my 
arm  and  walked  me  away  from  the  men. 
As  he  did  so,  I  felt  him  shudder. 

"  What's  up  ? "  I  asked. 

11  I'm  cold,"  said  he;  " frozen.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  feel  a  coward  this 
morning.  Just  before  you  came  up  I 
was  wishing  I  was  safe  at  home." 

"Well,  we  all  wish  that,"  I  said. 

"  Can't  you  understand  ?  "  said  he, 
shaking  my  arm ;  "  I'm  in  a  funk — an 
unmitigated,  blue  funk.  And  that's  the 
truth." 

"  There's  everything  in  favour  of  it," 
I  answered.  "  It's  cold,  wet,  and  dark  ; 
we've  got  empty  stomachs,  and  we'll  be 
kept  waiting  here  for  hours.  And  if  a 
man  can  feel  like  fighting  under  those 
conditions,  he  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
cage.  Look  at  the  men  :  they're  all  as 
jumpy  as  squirrels." 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Tommy.  "  If  I 
Q 
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was  merely  jumpy,  I  shouldn't  mind  ;  it 
would  wear  off.  But  I'm  not.  I'm 
worse  :  I'm  sick  of  it  all  and  depressed." 
Then  stopping  in  his  walk,  and  letting 
go  my  arm,  he  turned  round  to  face  me. 
"  Look  here,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  believe 
in  presentiments,  or  do  you  not  ? " 

"  No,"  I  said,   "  I  don't." 

11  Well,  damn  it,"  said  he,  "  no  more 
do  I."  So  there  was  an  end  to  that. 

Though  the  heavens  were  now  grey 
with  daylight,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
sun.  It  was  as  if  that  hill-top  domineered 
the  universe.  Except  for  the  rocks  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  we  could  see 
nothing,  because  of  a  soft,  drizzling  mist, 
half  rain,  half  fog. 

Presently,  the  field-battery  to  our  right 
moved  forward  to  the  crest  line.  We 
heard  the  grating  of  wheels  as  they  un- 
limbered,  loud  words  of  command ;  and 
and  then  the  horses  came  past  us  at  a 
trot. 
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A  little  to  the  left  of  the  guns  we 
watched  the  mist  evaporate  in  the  growr 
ing  heat  of  day ;  and  presently  the  sun 
came  out,  a  great  golden  furnace ;  and 
the  valley  was  opened  before  us  like  a 
scroll.  Objects — such  as  ant-hills,  patches 
of  scrub,  and  thorn-trees — became  visible, 
one  by  one,  like  pebbles  and  weeds  in 
deep,  discoloured  water.  And  then  Ruby 
Hill  loomed  forth  like  some  wide  battle- 
ment, the  foreground  sweeping  upward 
from  mid-valley  in  a  concave,  sandy 
slope,  destitute,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
of  any  particle  of  cover,  to  a  line  of 
rocks,  jet  black  as  Erebus.  As  we 
looked,  from  three  miles  to  the  rear 
came  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun.  The 
shell  screamed  above  us,  and  burst  in  a 
flash  and  a  column  of  dust  and  smoke. 

A  moment  after,  the  battery  to  our 
right  came  into  action,  and  we  could  hear 
the  fight  taken  up,  from  hill-top  to  hill- 
top, for  mile  upon  mile  to  the  west. 
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Then  Hillyard's  company,  extended  to 
ten  paces,  went  down  into  the  valley  to 
draw  the  enemy's  fire,  which  broke  forth 
simultaneously  along  the  whole  line  of 
their  front. 

I  had  not  been  wrong  :  it  was  four 
hours  before  any  definite  order  came  to 
Tommy  and  myself  to  move  forward  in 
support  of  Hillyard.  By  then  a  solitary 
Boer  gun,  holding  its  own  against  two 
batteries,  was  pounding  the  ridge  where 
we  lay. 

In  the  valley  we  came  under  rifle  fire 
from  Ruby  Hill,  which,  though  it  had 
looked  formidable  enough  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ridge,  now  appeared  almost 
inaccessible,  rising  like  a  cliff  that  ended 
in  a  sheer  bluff  immediately  before  us. 
Tommy's  company  moved  to  the  right  of 
Hillyard,  and  Pomroy's  and  my  own 
took  up  positions  in  support,  where  we 
lay  in  long  grass,  which  concealed  us  at 
least  from  view. 
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By  now,  men  were  going  back  wounded 
one  by  one.  There  was  a  continual  pro- 
cession of  stretcher-bearers  to  and  from 
the  firing-line.  At  about  twelve  o'clock 
I  went  forward  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
when  we  might  expect  to  advance,  and 
the  first  person  I  came  across  was  Hill- 
yard,  white  as  a  ghost,  his  knickerbocker 
breeches  saturated  in  blood,  his  back 
propped  against  a  boulder.  He  was 
swearing  his  orders  at  his  men  who, 
extended  in  a  long  line  before  him,  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  voice 
that  cheered  them  came  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  was  dangerously  wounded, 
who  long  since  should  have  left  the 
field. 

When  he  saw  me  he  tried  to  move ; 
but  his  whole  face  became  contorted, 
and  he  twisted  over  with  a  groan. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  caught  sight 
of  Yardley,  the  second-in-command,  and 
told  him  I  had  sent  Hillyard  back  on 
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a  stretcher,  and  that  there  was  no  officer 
in  charge  of  his  company.  He  thanked 
me,  said  that  he  would  see  to  the  matter, 
and  ordered  me  to  return. 

At  one  o'clock — that  is  to  say,  after 
we  had  been  lying  under  fire  in  the  open 
for  nearly  four  hours — the  order  came  to 
advance.  As  we  rose  to  our  feet,  we 
could  see  other  battalions  crossing  the 
valley  farther  to  the  west.  However, 
there  were  no  troops  to  the  right  of  us  ; 
wherein  we  did  no  more  than  continue 
a  certain  tradition  of  the  days  of  Marl- 
borough,  when  we  earned  the  nickname 
of  "  the  old  Right  of  Line." 

There  are  worse  things  in  warfare  than 
the  storming  of  a  hill.  If  it  is  dangerous, 
at  least  it  is  dramatic.  And  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  valley  it  was  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  and  the  whole  of  hell 
was  loose. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  lower 
slopes  of  Ruby  Hill  were  of  sand,  which 
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now,  though  there  was  no  breath  of 
wind,  rose  everywhere  into  the  air  —  a 
white,  dust-like  steam — lashed  by  a  verit- 
able sleet  of  lead.  Into  this  reeking 
death-trap  eight  lines  of  soldiers  walked 
with  the  discipline  of  the  parade-ground, 
and  taking  their  dressing  by  the  right, 
to  come  forth  again  upon  the  grassy 
slopes  above.  Viewed  by  telescope  from 
backward  ridges  it  was  doubtless  mag- 
nificent to  see.  But,  with  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  for  whom  there  is 
Death  in  the  pot,"  it  was  glorious  to 
go  forward  and  dishonour  to  go  back. 

We  reached  the  rocks,  and  scrambled 
on,  leaving  a  few  of  our  companions 
with  their  faces  in  the  sand.  As  we 
gained  the  summit  we  had  every  reason 
to  rejoice.  The  enemy's  position  was 
our  own.  The  hill,  which  had  appeared 
impregnable  at  dawn,  had  been  captured 
without  the  loss  of  a  dozen  lives.  And 
then,  on  a  sudden,  it  became  evident 
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that    the    real    events    of   the   day    were 
just  about  to  begin. 

We  had  attained  a  false  crest,  com- 
manded by  a  semicircle  of  rough-hewn, 
rocky  heights,  which  now  burst  forth 
like  a  volcano,  to  shower  a  torrent  of 
shells  and  bullets  into  our  midst.  That 
grass-grown  plateau,  which  we  had  been 
so  proud  of  gaining,  was  no  more  than 
the  doorstep  of  Death,  whither  we  had 
been  seduced  by  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war.  The  fire  that  we  had 
suffered  in  the  morning  had  served  no 
better  purpose  than  to  draw  us  on,  and 
had  not  proceeded  from  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  force  that  lay  in  waiting  for  us 
to  the  north  of  Ruby  Hill.  Guns  — 
Krupp,  BerndofT,  aud  Maxim- Nordenfelt 
—which  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in 
the  engagement,  now  came  into  action 
at  a  range  which  the  gunners  knew  to 
such  a  nicety  that  it  might  have  been 
measured  with  a  rule. 
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Modern  war,  when  it  comes  to  such 
a  pass  as  this,  seems  not  altogether  of 
the  world.  It  appears  a  man  can  as- 
similate a  certain  amount  of  danger, 
as  he  can  consume  a  certain  amount  of 
alcohol,  and  yet  remain  quite  sober.  But, 
sooner  or  later,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  nerve  functions  cease  to  work,  and 
the  physical  and  mental  faculties  are 
thrown  into  disorder.  Then  his  be- 
haviour is  abnormal.  Even  his  features 
change.  It  takes  each  man  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  Just  as  one  drunkard  weeps, 
and  another  fights,  and  a  third  becomes 
possessed  of  an  inordinate  desire  to  divest 
himself  of  his  clothing ;  so  danger  will 
make  one  insanely  rash,  another  blas- 
phemous, a  third  facetious,  and  a  fourth 
sick  as  a  dog.  It  is  terrible  to  see,  this 
crossing  the  Rubicon  from  the  normal  to 
the  temporarily  insane.  Still,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  "  danger-madness" 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fear. 
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As  I  stood  on  Ruby  Hill,  with  the  bullets 
sounding  in  my  ears  like  boiling  water, 
I  saw  Tommy,  but  a  little  distance  to 
the  front,  standing  where  his  men  were 
lying  down.  Taking  a  cigarette  from 
his  lips,  he  gave  his  orders  in  a  clear 
voice  and  with  a  calmness  I  shall  always 
remember.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  boy  who  had  taken  my  arm 
that  morning,  to  tell  me  he  was  afraid. 

When  he  thought  his  men  had 
sufficiently  recovered  their  breath,  he 
signalled  "  the  advance,"  and  they  rushed 
forward  together.  At  that  moment  he 
became  on  a  sudden  hysterical.  The 
man  next  him  in  running  forward  had 
lifted  a  forearm — a  foolish,  but  not  un- 
natural, movement  —  as  if  to  shield  his 
face  from  the  bullets.  This  man's  thumb 
was  struck  off  at  the  lower  joint,  and 
sent  flying  through  the  air.  "  Look  at 
your  thumb ! "  cried  Tommy,  as  if  the 
man  knew  nothing  about  it.  Which  in 
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itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  "danger- 
madness  "  had  got  the  better  of  Tommy. 
At  any  rate,  those  were  the  last  words 
he  was  ever  heard  to  utter  ;  for,  ten  yards 
farther  on,  he  fell  backward,  shot  stone- 
dead  through  the  brain. 

I  did  not  see  it,  because,  at  the  time, 
I  had  work  of  my  own  to  do,  There 
was  a  wide  gap  to  be  filled  in  the  firing- 
line  to  the  right,  where  I  had  caught 
glimpses  of  a  few  shelf-like  rocks  that 
seemed  likely  to  afford  an  insufficiency 
of  cover.  But  these  rocks  were  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  at  the  very  least.  It 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  get  there. 

To  describe  a  battle  subjectively  is  to 
give  no  definite  account  of  the  engagement 
as  a  whole,  which  changes  in  character 
every  hundred  yards  along  several  miles 
of  frontage.  In  modern  warfare  there 
is  no  room  in  one  arena  for  more  than 
a  dozen  men.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
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stand  witness  to  the  doings  of  this 
division  or  of  that  brigade.  My  out- 
look, being  limited  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  caused  by  the  bursting  of  shells, 
I  can  speak  with  authority  only  of 
the  experiences  of  Privates  Cheetham, 
Lord,  and  Kingston,  Corporal  Rossiter, 
and  myself.  We  five  were  caught,  as 
it  were,  in  the  vortex  of  the  same  whirl- 
pool, to  struggle  for  our  lives  as  best  we 
might,  within  sight  of  one  another  ;  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  raging  chaos 
in  which  nothing  was  defined. 

As  we  raced  forward  in  a  kind  of 
hurricane,  these  four  men  drew  in  to- 
wards me.  It  is  natural  for  men  to 
crowd  together  in  moments  of  the  gravest 
peril  —  doubtless  a  surviving  instinct  of 
the  days  when  collectiveness  was  force. 
I  ordered  them  to  keep  their  distance, 
and  was  obliged  to  shout  at  the  full 
power  of  my  lungs  to  make  them  hear. 
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A  shell  from  a  big  gun  burst  in  the 
midst  of  us,  smothering  us  in  dust,  filling 
our  nostrils  with  the  smell  of  powder. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  I  saw  that 
Kingston's  helmet  had  been  carried  from 
his  head,  and  lay  some  distance  away  like 
a  crumpled  paper  ball.  He  ran  to  it, 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on  again.  I 
now  wonder  why,  but  it  seemed  then 
an  entirely  rational  thing  to  do. 

A  belt  of  "  pom  -pom"  shells  ran 
through  us,  throwing  up  the  earth  in  a 
line  of  savage  fountains.  One  burst  at 
my  feet,  not  six  inches  from  my  boots. 
Throwing  back  my  head  in  the  nick  of 
time,  I  saw  an  iron  segment,  humming 
like  a  top,  fly  high  into  the  air.  And 
without  cessation  the  enemy's  bullets 
were  streaming  past  us  with  a  gentle 
noise  like  steam. 

Hoping  that  in  a  moment  the  enemy's 
fire  would  slacken,  I  told  my  four  com- 
panions to  lie  down,  and  marvelling  that 
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we  still  lived,  obeyed  my  own  orders 
without  alacrity.  However,  matters,  in- 
stead of  improving,  seemed  to  get  the 
worse ;  and  thinking  that  the  greater 
safety  lay  in  gaining  the  rocks  before 
us  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  we 
jumped  to  our  feet  and  made  our  final 
rush. 

The  enemy,  who  had  the  twofold 
advantage  of  better  cover  and  superior 
numbers,  had  been  waiting  for  our  re- 
appearance from  out  the  grass.  We  were 
greeted  with  such  a  fusilade,  both  from 
guns  and  riflemen,  that  Private  Cheetham, 
who  was  next  to  me,  was  seized  in 
a  moment  with  the  madness  I  have 
mentioned.  Lifting  his  voice  to  a  shout, 
he  let  loose  such  a  torrent  of  blasphemy 
against  God,  Heaven,  and  Earth,  that  I 
was  filled  with  fear.  Rossiter,  on  the 
other  side — a  mild,  good-natured  man  to 
look  at,  as  a  rule — was  now  strange  to 
see :  his  eyes  were  ablaze,  his  mouth 
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hideously  contorted.  I  cannot  answer 
for  myself;  but,  I  know  my  pulse  was 
racing,  and  breathing  seemed  to  consist 
of  inspiration  only. 

As  we  approached  the  rocks,  we  threw 
ourselves  forward  as  men  dive.  Cheet- 
ham  was  then  not  more  than  a  yard  to 
my  left.  As  he  hurled  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  brought  the  butt  of  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder. 

"By  Christ!"  he  cried,  "Til  let  the 

s  have  it !  "  And  no  sooner  was 

the  blasphemy  from  his  lips  than  he  was 
shrivelled  like  a  tree  in  a  storm. 

A  pom-pom  shell  smote  him  in  the 
back,  drilled  him,  and  exploded  in  the 
ground.  The  explosion  ripped  him  open, 
and  lifted  him  ten  feet  into  the  air. 
High  over  my  head,  with  arms  and  legs 
extended,  he  turned  over  twice,  and 
seemed  to  hang  suspended  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second  in  mid-air.  And  in  that 
moment  his  bowels  and  every  drop  of 
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blood  in  his  body  gushed  forth  and 
descended  to  the  ground.  Then  his 
corpse  came  down  like  a  limp  and  empty 
sack,  and  lay  with  its  face  toward  me, 
with  eyes  half  closed  and  a  smile  upon 
the  lips  that  looked  both  strange  and 
wonderful  in  the  midst  of  the  mangled 
remnants  of  his  body. 

It  was  as  if  every  vital  organ  within 
me  was  retching  to  be  sick.  I  had  been 
altogether  deceived  in  the  matter  of  the 
rocks.  Looking  down  upon  them  from 
a  higher  altitude,  they  had  appeared 
likely  to  offer  some  little  cover.  They 
were,  in  fact,  almost  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  under  their  narrow 
eminence  a  rat  could  scarcely  have  been 
safe.  However,  had  they  formed  a 
natural  parapet  of  shelter,  I  could  not 
have  stayed  with  that  gruesome  and 
horrid  spectacle  for  company.  I  sheered 
off,  crawling  to  the  right,  where  I  found 
Rossiter  with  a  heap  of  cartridges  before 
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him,  firing  like  a  madman  into  the  black 
hills  above. 

As  the  minutes  passed,  and  we  lay  on 
Ruby  Hill,  we  were  brought  to  realise 
the  absolute  falsity  of  our  position.  For 
every  shot  we  fired,  twenty  answered 
from  the  ridges.  We  had  no  cover  but 
the  grass,  which  even  now  was  burning. 
We  were  without  artillery,  and  no  less 
than  six  guns,  from  positions  of  com- 
parative security,  plied  us  unceasingly 
with  shell.  Moreover,  whereas  we  were 
no  more  than  so  many  targets  for  the 
rifles  of  our  foes,  they  themselves  were 
invisible,  and  could  retire  or  advance  in 
safety,  as  they  wished.  In  a  word,  we 
were  in  a  confounded  muddle,  and  so  far 
as  we  could  see  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it  until  the  sun  went  down.  There 
was  nothing  we  could  do  but  wait  and 
endure,  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordite, 
blasphemy,  and  dust. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  strain  that 
R 
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we  were  suffering  became  apparent  in 
the  faces  of  us  all.  Private  Lord  was 
dead.  He  had  been  smoking  a  pipe, 
filled  with  South  African  tobacco — which 
is  so  dry  that  it  burns  in  the  wind — 
when  a  bullet  punched  a  hole  between 
his  eyebrows,  no  larger  than  a  three- 
penny bit.  In  a  death -grip,  his  teeth 
closed  fast  on  the  mouthpiece,  and  he 
kept  that  pipe  between  his  lips  as  he 
turned  over  on  his  side,  the  smoke  still 
issuing  from  the  bowl.  I  knew  that 
farther  to  the  left  was  the  horror  that 
had  once  been  Private  Cheetham.  And 
here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  corporal, 
was  this  smoking  ghost  which,  in  its  dust- 
stained  rags  and  broken  boots,  might  have 
been  a  pauper  stretched  lazily  upon  the 
grass  in  the  Green  Park  on  a  summer's 
afternoon.  Rossiter,  though  he  said  not 
a  word  to  me,  kept  looking  at  it  side- 
ways ;  and  at  last,  he  jumped  to  his  feet, 
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snatched  the  pipe  from  the  dead  man's 
lips,  and  hurled  it  savagely  away. 

Shortly  afterwards  O'Hara  came  to- 
wards me.  As  he  approached,  a  shell 
burst  in  the  ground  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
When  the  dust  cleared,  he  was  laughing. 
But  I  was  unable  to  see  the  humour  of 
it.  I  was  too  near  to  Private  Cheetham ; 
and  that  bloodless  face,  smiling  in  its 
own  shambles,  haunted  me  still  and  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  sickness. 

O'Hara,  too,  though  he  laughed, 
showed  signs  of  mental  fatigue.  He 
was  haggard  -  looking,  with  deep  lines 
around  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Indeed, 
our  position  was  even  worse  than  ever. 
We  were  now  running  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  this  was  the  greater  trial  since, 
I  think,  the  desire  to  get  at  close 
quarters,  to  strike  back  at  this  invisible 
enemy  who  had  led  us  into  so  excellent 
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a  trap,  was  general  along  the  line.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  it.  In  all  God's 
world  there  were  but  two  things  that  we 
wanted ;  and  if  the  first  was  a  sight  of 
those  who  had  been  our  persecutors  for 
five  mortal  hours,  the  next  was  water  to 
drink. 

Whilst  we  lay  in  the  valley  throughout 
the  morning,  many  of  us  had  been  un- 
wise enough  to  drink  the  contents  of  our 
water-bottles  ;  and  we  now  paid  for  our 
improvidence  with  a  thirst  that  scorched 
our  throats.  Some  there  were  who  had 
a  little  water  left,  but  no  one  was  base 
enough  to  encroach  upon  the  prudence 
of  another,  and  beg  so  much  as  a  drop. 

But  O'Hara  had  news  for  me,  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe.  They 
were  going  to  bring  a  battery  on  to  the 
hill. 

Now,  a  gun  is  dependent  upon  the 
wagon  that  supplies  it  with  ammunition. 
And  with  each  section  of  guns  there  must 
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be,  at  least,  a  dozen  men  to  set  the  fuse, 
open  the  breech,  load,  and  pull  the  lan- 
yard. Also,  both  guns  and  wagons  can 
only  be  brought  into  action  by  horses ; 
and  this  spacious  target  of  cumbrous 
vehicles  and  crowded  men  and  horses 
proposed  to  move  across  a  fire -swept 
plateau  where  infantrymen,  often  as  much 
as  twenty  paces  apart,  were  lying  close 
as  hares.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
utmost  hazard  in  such  an  enterprise  that 
I  was  constrained  at  first  to  doubt  it. 

However,  I  was  left  not  long  in  doubt, 
for  presently,  during  a  brief  lull  in  the 
firing,  we  heard  the  cracking  of  the 
drivers'  whips,  the  shouting  of  excited 
men,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the 
ground,  as  the  battery  scrambled  up  the 
valley  side. 

Its  appearance  on  the  skyline  of  that 
desolate,  endangered  hill  was  the  signal 
for  the  ridges  around  us  to  burst  forth 
into  a  deluge.  A  great  roar  arose  from 
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every  side,  as  the  battery  became  the 
objective  of  every  gun  and  rifle  of  the 
thousands  by  whom  we  were  encom- 
passed. In  those  brief  moments  the 
issue  of  the  battle  was  at  stake. 

As  they  crossed  the  plateau,  horse  after 
horse  went  down,  to  be  unhooked  from 
the  team  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  left  behind  on  the  ground.  Moving 
forward  in  jerks,  impeded  ever  and  again 
by  death,  the  wagons  toiling  in  the  wake 
of  the  guns,  the  battery  stumbled  into 
"  action  front,"  unlimbered,  and  the  horses 
galloped  back  to  cover.  Few  reached 
it.  One  after  another  they  were  mowed 
down  by  the  stream  of  bullets  that 
whistled  past  our  ears. 

With  the  gunners  themselves  it  was, 
indeed,  a  race  with  death.  A  man  in 
the  act  of  setting  a  fuse  fell  forward,  and 
the  shell  dropped  from  his  hands,  to  be 
seized  instantly  by  another,  who  finished 
the  job  and  staggered  to  the  breech. 
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But  the  breech  was  closed.  He  who 
should  have  opened  it  lay  wounded 
across  the  trail.  The  subaltern  himself 
hastened  to  the  gunner's  aid,  closed  the 
breech  on  the  shell  with  a  snap,  and  then 
rolled  over,  dead.  As  for  the  gunner, 
he  was  now  flat  on  his  face  in  the  grass. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  pull 
the  lanyard ;  but  the  white  bullets  were 
flattening  themselves  upon  the  barrel, 
the  limber,  and  the  iron  tyres  of  the 
wheels,  and  for  the  moment  the  man 
was  unnerved  and  dared  not  raise  a 
hand. 

How  long  it  was  we  waited  for  those 
six  guns  to  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  seemed  like  hours ;  it  could  not  have 
been  longer  than  five  minutes  at  the  most. 
As  the  men  were  firing  the  last  rounds 
in  their  pouches  to  help  the  battery  all 
they  could,  I  looked  at  O'Hara  and  read 
his  thought.  He  was  thinking  that  every 
man  and  horse  in  the  battery  was  down. 
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And  then  the  first  thunder-clap  sounded 
at  our  necks. 

One  after  the  other,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  six  guns  were  fired  at  random.  And 
simultaneously  a  cheer  ran  down  the 
firing-line  from  right  to  left,  to  be  taken 
up  by  regiments  to  the  west  that  knew 
not  why  they  cheered. 

That  cheer  lifted  the  spirit  of  the  army 
to  renewed  confidence  in  itself.  Once 
more  we  had  faith  in  ourselves,  in  God, 
and  the  brigadier.  Boxes  of  ammunition 
were  carried  to  the  front.  Supports  were 
hurried  up.  Companies  were  pushed  for- 
ward under  cover  of  the  guns,  which  were 
now  firing  with  regularity  and  greater 
surety  of  aim.  And  at  last,  as  the  red 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  long  grass  on 
Ruby  Hill  was  ablaze,  the  enemy  cleared 
and  the  victory  was  ours. 

From  rocks  quite  near  at  hand  black- 
coated  figures  jumped  up  and  ran  for  life, 
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the  dust  of  our  bullets  flying  at  their 
heels.  Machine-guns  rattled  from  posi- 
tions where,  an  hour  before,  men  had 
been  tearing  up  the  earth  with  their 
finger-nails  to  scratch  an  inch  of  cover. 
As  darkness  fell  the  British  line  swept 
forward. 

Then  followed,  after  eight  long  hours 
of  uproar,  a  silence  that  was  weird.  The 
fires  spread  in  the  wind,  and  the  faces 
of  those  that  moved  upon  the  plateau 
in  search  of  the  wounded  were  scarlet 
in  the  glow.  An  old  gun  horse,  who 
had  been  shot  in  the  lungs,  dragged 
himself  across  the  hill.  The  blood  had 
poured  between  his  forelegs,  and  now, 
congealed  and  clotted,  hung  like  a  kind 
of  apron  from  his  neck.  Painfully,  with 
many  a  stumble,  he  climbed  down  the 
slope,  found  the  horse-lines  of  his  battery, 
and  laid  him  down  and  died. 

O'Hara  and  I  came  upon  a  man  writh- 
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ing  in  agony,  with  no  sign  of  a  wound  to 
be  seen.  Two  of  his  comrades,  who  had 
stripped  him  of  all  but  his  shirt  and  boots, 
were  laughing  at  him,  and  assuring  him 
he  was  not  wounded  at  all,  when  he  fell 
back  dead  in  their  arms.  That  night 
he  was  examined  in  a  colonial  field  hos- 
pital, which  had  brought  an  X  -  ray  ap- 
paratus on  to  the  field,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  fragment  of  rock  had  struck  him 
in  the  stomach,  and  so  injured  him  in- 
ternally that  he  died. 

After  we  had  seen  the  body  of  the 
poor  fellow  carried  through  the  fire,  we 
continued  our  search  upon  the  hill  -  top, 
giving  what  aid  we  could.  In  a  place 
where  the  ground  was  sandy  and  no  grass 
grew,  we  read  the  tragedy  of  a  vain,  but 
desperate,  struggle  for  life.  A  lance- 
corporal,  shot  through  both  knees,  had 
dragged  himself  inch  by  inch,  and  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  to  the  cover  of  a 
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rock.  There  was  a  trail  in  the  sand 
made  by  his  feet,  from  the  place  where 
he  had  first  been  wounded,  to  the  rock, 
where  a  shell  had  carried  off  his 
head. 

And  there,  with  his  face  uplifted  to  the 
stars,  seemingly  happier  than  ever,  was 
Tommy  Merryweather,  cheeriest  of  pals, 
with  the  cruel  fire  from  every  side  steal- 
ing upon  his  corpse. 

The  final  memory  of  that  evening  was 
the  sound  of  pick  and  shovel  on  yielding 
Mother  Earth  :  whilst  a  score  of  husky 
voices  of  the  ever  -  sentimental  British 
soldier  droned  a  chorus  that  began  with 
the  words  :  "  Lay  me  away  on  the  hill- 
side," and  was  painfully  out  of  tune. 

We  buried  the  men  in  one  trench  and 
the  officers  in  another.  Both  trenches 
were  very  shallow :  there  was  no  time 
to  make  them  deep.  And  then  a  parson 
on  a  ewe-necked  pony  cantered  up  and 
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dismounted,    and    took    off   his    battered 
helmet. 

"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out,"  said  he;  and  O'Hara  and  I  believed 
him,  as  we  clambered  down  the  hill. 
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X. 

THE    RESURRECTION    OF 
PRIVATE    SPRATT. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  Singapore 
is  on  the  Equator ;  which  means  that  its 
climate  is  that  of  the  vapour-room  of  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  extraordinary  things 
occasionally  come  to  pass. 

Number  "  thirteen  ninety  -  seven," 
Private  G.  Spratt,  was  a  good  -  looking 
young  man  of  about  twenty  -  four,  with 
a  clean  defaulter-sheet,  four  years'  service, 
and  a  second-class  certificate  of  education. 
He  was  popular  with  his  comrades,  who 
called  him  "  Fatty,"  in  deference  to  the 
illustrious  Jack  Spratt  whose  conjugal 
relations  were  so  extremely  happy.  He 
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played  games,  patronised  the  A.T.A. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  canteen ;  and 
since  he  gave  no  trouble  in  the  barrack- 
room,  and  his  kit  was  always  complete, 
he  was  in  the  good  books  both  of  the 
colour  -  sergeant  and  the  section  com- 
mander. In  fact,  being  all  that  a  young 
soldier  ought  to  be,  he  was  already 
marked  down  for  promotion,  and  his 
name  had  been  sent  up  for  the  next 
vacancy  in  the  corporals'  mess  —  when 
he  suddenly  and  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared. 

This  created  no  great  sensation  at 
the  time.  As  we  have  remarked,  Singa- 
pore is  on  the  Equator.  But  when 
ten  days  were  passed,  and  it  became 
evident  that  Private  Spratt  was  either 
a  deserter  or  three  parts  decomposed, 
the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Police. 

The  Police  could  discover  nothing. 
They  made  sundry  inquiries  in  the 
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Malay,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Tamil 
quarters ;  they  arrested  several  suspicious 
characters  found  loitering  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  docks,  and  raided  a  number  of 
gambling  and  opium  dens.  It  was  not 
altogether  their  fault  that  they  gained  no 
sort  of  a  clue.  Neither  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab  nor  young  gentlemen  from  the 
universities  can  rightly  be  held  to  blame 
because  the  Oriental  is  by  nature  reticent. 
Private  Spratt  was  and  now  was  not. 
And  that  was  all. 

It  was  left  to  me  to  discover — by  a 
chance  I  would  readily  have  avoided — 
the  first  step  to  the  solution  of  a  mystery 
that  set  Singapore  by  the  ears.  I  did 
not,  in  the  most  approved  manner  of 
detectives,  from  Auguste  Dupin  to  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  track  the  criminal  by  means 
of  a  footprint  or  a  button ;  that  part  of 
the  business  was  left  to  Windham,  of  the 
Police.  It  was  the  corpse  that  came  to 
me. 
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It  was  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  adjutant's  parade,  when  the  bat- 
talion was  standing  at  ease,  that  I  crossed 
the  golf  links  in  a  solar  topee  and 
pyjamas,  a  bath  towel  round  my  neck, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  my 
Chinese  coolie — cetat  eight — on  the  look- 
out for  lost  golf  balls  which  he  sold  for 
five  cents  each. 

I  was  a  believer  in  a  morning  swim  ; 
and  though  our  swimming-bath  was  not 
all  that  might  be  desired,  it  was  a  luxury 
in  Singapore.  It  had  been  built  of  wood 
with  an  attap  roof,  which  is  made  of^the 
leaves  of  the  nipa  palm,  and  was  situated 
in  a  hollow  on  the  golf  course,  beneath 
the  trees  by  the  seventh  green.  The 
water,  supplied  by  an  adjacent  stream, 
was  always  dirty,  since  the  soil  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  of  a  chalky  clay,  not 
unlike  the  well-known  Nottingham  marl. 

Whilst  my  coolie  laid  out  the  uniform 
in  which  I  proposed  to  dress,  I  walked 
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the  spring-board  and  looked  down  into 
the  water,  as  one  naturally  does  when 
summoning  up  one's  courage  for  a  dive. 
It  seemed  dirtier  than  usual — almost  clear 
at  the  surface,  but  at  the  bottom  a  heavy 
sediment.  On  ordinary  mornings  there 
was  a  race  for  the  first  plunge,  since, 
afterwards,  the  water  was  so  stirred  up 
that  those  who  came  late  literally  bathed 
in  mud. 

I  took  in  a  deep  breath  and  dived, 
touching  the  bottom  with  my  fingers. 
Scraping  forward,  I  lifted  something  with 
my  hands  that  rolled  on  to  the  nape  of 
my  neck  and  slid  down  my  back  like 
some  gigantic,  slimy  fish.  The  touch  of 
it  took  my  breath  away,  and  I  came  to 
my  feet  at  the  shallow  end,  wringing  the 
water  from  my  eyes. 

The  thing  that  I  beheld,  not  three  feet 
from  me,  was  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 
It  was  a  corpse,  half  floating,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  surface,  so  swollen  and 
s 
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discoloured,  and  so  disfigured  by  a  score 
of  wounds  between  the  shoulders,  as  to 
be  hardly  recognisable  as  the  body  of  a 
man.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
effect  this  spectacle  had  upon  me.  I 
scrambled  in  haste  from  the  water  ;  and, 
simultaneously,  my  eight -year -old  coolie 
ran  from  the  building  with  a  shriek. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  naked 
and  excited  officer  before  the  entire 
battalion  drawn  up  in  line,  waving  his 
arms  and  dancing  on  the  grass  like  a 
madman,  had,  for  the  moment,  a  some- 
what detrimental  effect  upon  discipline. 
The  adjutant  put  my  behaviour  down  to 
a  touch  of  the  sun,  for  I  had  not  waited 
to  get  my  hat.  However,  with  some 
difficulty  I  managed  to  make  myself 
coherent,  and  a  sergeant  and  six  men 
were  told  off  to  return  with  me  to  the 
bath. 

I  stayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  gain  possession  of  my  clothes.  I  had 
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no  desire  to  see  the  monstrosity  which 
the  sergeant  and  his  men  retrieved  from 
the  water.  Later  in  the  day,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  mortuary,  where  it 
was  identified  as  the  remains  of  Private 
Spratt. 

Still,  though  we  had  now  learned  that 
Spratt  had  been  foully  murdered,  the 
affair  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever. 
He  had  been  absent  from  barracks  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  according  to  the 
medical  evidence  the  body,  when  found, 
had  not  been  dead  for  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  water  had  been  run 
out  from  the  swimming-bath  the  evening 
before,  when  the  bath  had  been  cleaned. 
Hence  the  corpse  had  been  thrown  in 
some  time  that  night,  probably  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Now,  Tanglin  Barracks  are  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Singapore ;  and  which- 
ever road  you  take,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  Chinese  quarter,  which, 
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like  every  China  town  from  New  York 
to  Penang,  does  not  go  to  sleep  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  The  fact  that 
that  night  it  had  rained  in  torrents 
accounted  for  the  turbid  state  of  the 
water  in  the  swimming-bath,  but  could 
have  made  no  difference  to  the  life  in 
the  Chinese  city.  The  New  Year's 
Festival  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  food 
shops  and  gambling  -  houses  had  been 
crowded  and  a  blaze  of  light.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  such 
an  extraordinary  burden  could  have  been 
conveyed  through  the  narrow  streets 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  many. 

Yet,  on  the  night  in  question,  Spratt 
had  passed  through  the  Chinese  quarter 
in  a  ricksha.  Windham,  who  took  up 
the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Police,  was 
a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  had  the 
facts  of  the  case  from  him. 

It  appears,  firstly,  that  they  found  on 
the  golf  links  the  wheel  ruts  of  a  ricksha, 
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leading  both  to  and  away  from  the 
swimming-bath.  These  ruts  they  traced 
along  the  main  road  to  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Chinese  city,  where  they  became 
lost  in  the  marks  of  the  traffic  of  the 
early  morning. 

The  next  step  was  to  interrogate  the 
Sikh  policemen  who  had  been  on  duty 
that  night  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  And 
one  of  these  remembered  to  have  seen 
a  ricksha,  at  about  three  in  the  morning, 
going  towards  Tanglin  and  containing 
a  drunken  soldier.  There  was  no  doubt 
from  what  he  went  on  to  say  that  this 
"  drunken  "  man  was  Spratt. 

Since  it  was  raining  at  the  time,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  the  hood  of  the 
ricksha  should  have  been  up  and  the 
waterproof  sheet  hooked  across  in  front, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  head  of  the 
occupant  was  visible.  The  policeman 
had  even  stopped  the  ricksha  to  order 
the  coolie  to  light  his  lamps.  This  the 
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man  had  done  perfectly  calmly,  borrowing 
a  box  of  matches  from  the  policeman 
himself,  and  intimating  by  humorous 
gestures  that  the  soldier  was  incontinent- 
ly tipsy.  He  seemed  so  to  the  police- 
man. His  helmet  was  on  sideways,  his 
head,  which  had  fallen  upon  his  chest, 
rolled  from  side  to  side  when  the  ricksha 
moved ;  between  his  lips  was  a  cheroot 
which  appeared  to  have  gone  out.  Asked 
to  describe  the  coolie,  the  Sikh  said  that 
the  man  had  had  a  beard. 

Now  it  is  obvious — and  should  have 
been  obvious  to  the  policeman — that  no 
ricksha  coolie  can  have  a  beard,  seeing 
that  a  Chinese  is  not  permitted  to  grow 
one  until  he  has  the  honour  of  being  a 
grandfather,  and  since  the  average  age 
of  a  ricksha  coolie  is  twenty-six,  when 
he  dies  of  heart  failure  or  opium  poison- 
ing, he  cannot  very  well  live  to  behold 
the  third  generation  of  his  race.  There- 
fore, as  certainly  as  Private  Spratt  was 
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dead  when  the  policeman  stopped  the 
ricksha,  the  coolie's  beard  was  false. 
Windham  had  traced  the  matter  thus  far 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  discovery 
of  the  crime.  He  had  now  to  find  the 
coolie — an  infinitely  harder  task. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  so 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and 
induces  me  to  believe  that  he  was  wasted 
in  Singapore.  Private  Spratt  had  been 
murdered,  presumably  by  the  man  with 
the  false  beard,  who  had  attacked  him 
from  behind  and  with  an  axe.  Spratt's 
coat  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist  had 
been  literally  hacked  to  ribbons.  He 
had  died  of  injuries  to  the  spine.  When- 
ever the  murder  had  been  committed, 
the  man  had  not  long  been  dead  when 
found  in  the  swimming-bath,  since  the 
body  had  not  begun  to  decompose. 
There  was  therefore  a  chance  that  the 
ricksha  which  had  carried  the  corpse  to 
Tanglin  could  be  identified  by  blood- 
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stains  which  would  be  found  on  the  back 
of  the  seat. 

Windham,  providing  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  Tincture  of  Guiacum,  another  of 
Ozonic  Ether,  and  a  large  magnifying- 
glass,  for  three  days  lived  in  rickshas. 
He  always  drove  to  a  certain  go-down, 
or  warehouse,  the  property  of  the  Tan- 
jong  Pagar  Dock  Company,  where  he 
sent  the  coolie  in  search  of  a  foreman 
who  had  orders  to  detain  him.  By  the 
time  the  coolie  returned,  every  inch  of 
his  ricksha  had  been  examined  through 
the  magnifying-glass,  and  any  suspicious 
stains  had  been  tested  with  the  guiacum 
and  the  ether. 

On  the  third  day,  Windham,  instead  of 
returning  to  Raffles  Hotel,  where  he 
usually  picked  up  his  coolies,  ordered  the 
man  to  take  him  to  the  police  station. 
There  he  sent  for  a  Chinese  interpreter 
and  the  Sikh  policeman  who  had  already 
given  evidence.  As  he  told  me  after- 
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wards,  the  blood-stains  had  been  so  care- 
fully washed  that  the  test  had  barely 
succeeded. 

The  Sikh  was  positive  that  this  coolie 
was  not  the  man  who  had  borrowed  his 
matches  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  crime.  The  coolie  with 
the  false  beard  had  been  a  taller  man, 
of  more  muscular  build.  Questioned  by 
the  interpreter,  the  fellow  admitted  that 
he  had  purchased  the  ricksha  only  the 
day  before  from  a  certain  Hsien  Fu 
Wen,  who  lived  in  the  jungle,  near  Kal- 
lang,  the  most  deserted  part  of  the  island. 

Having  gained  the  exact  details  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  dwelling  of  Hsien 
Fu  Wen,  Windham  was  so  good  as  to 
ring  me  up  at  the  club ;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  I  attached  myself  to  his 
party,  which  consisted  of  a  Chinese 
detective,  a  Sikh,  and  two  European 
policemen,  besides  himself. 

It     was     almost     nightfall     when     we 
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crossed  the  river  and  entered  the  density 
of  the  jungle  beyond.  In  the  shadows 
there  was  an  incessant  sound  of  dripping 
where  the  moisture  from  upper  branches 
fell  upon  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palms 
and  undergrowth.  Our  way  led  us  by  a 
narrow  path,  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  wheels  of  Hsien  Fu  Wen's  ricksha; 
and  indeed,  there  were  two  deep  ruts  on 
either  hand,  like  little  ditches,  worn  by 
the  tyres  as,  night  and  morning,  the 
coolie  had  come  and  gone  from  his  home. 
The  path  was  flanked  by  rich  beds  of 
moss,  and  here  and  there  gaily  coloured 
orchids  looked  like  little  evil  faces  in  the 
twilight.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  were 
overgrown  with  creepers  which  linked 
one  to  another,  so  that  a  kind  of  lattice- 
work was  formed  around  us.  Above  our 
heads,  birds  were  quarrelling  for  roosting- 
places,  and  we  could  hear  the  monkeys 
swinging  from  bough  to  bough  and  chat- 
tering at  our  approach. 
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The  sun  had  set  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  house  of  Hsien  Fu  Wen, 
which  was  one  of  the  poorer  kind  com- 
mon throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground 
upon  four  stout  posts,  thatched  with 
attap  leaves,  and  looking  so  rickety  and 
insecure  that  it  gave  one  the  impression 
that  at  any  moment  the  whole  concern 
might  collapse.  It  had  been  built,  in  a 
small  clearing  in  the  jungle,  of  the  trees 
which  had  been  felled  to  make  room  for 
it,  and  stood  against  so  black  a  back- 
ground that,  had  the  moon  not  been  up 
—  large  and  brilliant,  like  a  Chinese 
lantern  suspended  above  the  trees — we 
might  not  have  seen  it  from  the  path. 

Windham,  ordering  us  to  be  as  silent 
as  we  could,  took  care  to  surround  the 
place  before  he  ascended  the  steps  to 
the  open  doorway.  He  sent  the  two 
white  policemen  round  to  the  back, 
posted  the  Chinese  on  one  side  and  the 
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Sikh  on  the  other,  and  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  following  him  into  the  house. 
I  believe  he  had  actually  set  foot  upon 
the  steps — which  would  be  better  de- 
scribed as  a  ladder — when  a  shriek  came 
from  within,  which  so  startled  him  that 
he  came  back  upon  my  chest. 

It  was  a  shriek  of  terror,  not  loud, 
and  yet  piercing  ;  and  before  it  was 
ended  we  distinctly  saw  the  dark  form 
of  a  wild  cat  spring  upon  the  bare  lintel 
of  the  doorway  and  vanish  beneath  the 
roof. 

There  followed  a  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  murmur  of  the  insects  of  a 
tropic  night ;  and  then,  we  heard  some- 
thing moaning  as  in  pain.  Windham 
dashed  up  the  steps,  three  at  a  time,  and 
through  the  doorway,  whilst  I  followed 
at  his  heels.  In  one  hand  he  held  his 
revolver,  in  the  other  a  dark  lattern,  the 
shutter  of  which  he  now  opened,  so  that 
the  light  flooded  the  room. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  that 
met  my  eyes.  In  one  corner  were  a 
touzled  mattress,  a  sheet,  and  a  sarong— 
a  kind  of  skirt  worn  by  Malays.  A 
small  table  at  the  back  of  the  room  had 
been  overturned,  and  lay  legs  upward, 
pointing  to  the  roof.  On  the  floor  were 
broken  plates,  a  broken  tumbler,  a  lamp 
with  blackened  chimney,  and  a  briar-root 
pipe.  Everywhere — upon  the  mattress, 
the  sheet,  and  the  sarong,  upon  the  walls 
and  even  on  the  plates — was  blood.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  place  was  like  one  of 
the  pits  of  Hell ;  for,  immediately  before 
us,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  the 
full  light  of  Windham's  lantern,  was  a 
writhing  woman,  a  half-caste  of  about 
seventeen,  crucified  to  the  floor. 

At  a  glance  the  whole  affair  was  plain. 
The  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  happened  before, 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  climes,  and 
will,  I  suppose,  continue  to  happen, 
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until  jealousy  ceases  to  exist.  What 
little  corroboration  we  stood  in  need 
of  we  obtained  from  the  woman  her- 
self. 

She  and  her  lover  had  deemed  them- 
selves safe,  since  Hsien  Fu  Wen,  the 
coolie,  never  returned  from  the  European 
quarter  until  one  o'clock  at  night.  More- 
over, it  was  possible  to  hear  the  wheels 
of  his  ricksha  long  before  he  came  to 
the  house  ;  and  they  had  thought  they 
had  nothing  to  fear.  However,  perhaps, 
her  husband — for  they  had  been  married 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese — had 
some  good  grounds  for  suspicion,  for  he 
came  one  evening  by  stealth,  earlier  than 
was  his  wont,  without  his  ricksha  and 
armed  with  an  axe. 

She  had  seen  her  lover  felled  from 
behind,  when  Hsien  Fu  Wen  let  loose 
his  passion  in  a  flood,  and  struck  again 
and  again  until  the  soldier  lay  quite 
still.  Then,  laying  hands  upon  her, 
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naked  as  she  was,  he  had  driven  knives 
between  the  bones  of  her  feet  and 
through  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

After  that,  he  had  gone  out  into  the 
jungle.  For  two  days  he  left  them. 
And  when  he  returned,  he  was  like  one 
who  is  utterly  mad.  The  pupils  of  his 
eyes  were  small  from  opium.  He  sang 
songs  and  danced  around  the  house, 
laughing  loudly  to  himself. 

The  soldier  could  not  move,  he  could 
not  speak  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  not  able  to  die.  The  life  in  him 
was  strong,  and  besides,  it  seemed,  the 
man  had  some  most  diabolical  wish  to 
keep  them  both  alive.  He  would  come 
always  at  midday,  sprinkle  water  on 
their  lips,  and  go  away. 

Yet  he  feared  to  sleep  in  the  house, 
though  he  never  ventured  far  by  night. 
Often  at  daybreak,  as  she  lay  pinned  to 
the  floor  like  a  moth  to  a  strip  of  cork, 
she  had  heard  him  singing  and  talking 
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to  himself,  close  at  hand  in  the  jungle. 
Without  a  doubt  he  was  utterly  mad. 

Then  her  soldier  had  died,  and  Hsien 
Fu  Wen  had  taken  the  body  away  in  his 
ricksha,  and  she  had  been  left  alone. 

Hsien  Fu  Wen  was  captured  that  very 
night  and  subsequently  hanged.  Which 
makes  the  story  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  incident  of  the  wild  cat, 
which  after  the  murder  descended  from 
its  nest  in  the  roof,  for  purposes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 
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XL 

THE    INTERPOSITIONS    OF 
AH    ONE. 

"  Within  the  Four  Seas  all  men  are  brethren."— CONFUCIUS. 

THE  truth  about  Ah  One  is  that  he  was 
non-moral.  Were  I  to  say  that  he  was 
owmoral,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing 
him  a  gross  injustice.  My  dictionary 
informs  me  that  the  word  immoral  im- 
plies what  is  contrary  to  conscience  or 
divine  law.  Now,  Ah  One  knew  nothing 
of  conscience ;  he  simply  did  not  possess 
such  a  thing ;  and  as  for  divine  law,  it 
was  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
understanding. 

Still,    he    was    highly   educated  —  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  classic  books,  the   Rules 
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of  Ceremony,  and  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius ;  but,  for  a  Chinaman,  admirably 
fitted  to  pass  an  examination  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  General  Knowledge. 
He  knew  a  little  about  most  things,  from 
locomotives  to  clocks.  He  possessed  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  even  under- 
stood the  writing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage sufficiently  to  become  highly  in- 
dignant when  I  spelt  his  name  "  Ah 
Wun." 

He  explained  that  he  had  been,  first 
and  foremost,  the  most  trusted  and  the 
most  beloved  of  four  servants  of  a  certain 
judge  at  Hong-Kong.  This  judge,  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  Cantonese  names,  simplified 
matters  by  calling  his  servants  respect- 
ively, and  according  to  merit,  Ah  One, 
Ah  Two,  Ah  Three,  and  Ah  Four,  who 
was  the  cook.  Why  Ah  One  had  left 
the  service  of  the  judge,  I  certainly 
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never  discovered,  for  the  following  docu- 
ment, which  he  presented  to  me  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  in  Tientsin,  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  authentic  : — 

Sir,  —  This  boy  belong  my  boy  long 
time.  Him  name  Ah  One  top  -  side  boy 
very  honest  very  clean  very  good  boy. 
You  want  know  why  he  no  belong  me  no 
longer?  Very  well  I  speak  true.  One 
day  I  make  bobbery  I  say  you  go,  no 
want  Ah  One.  He  dam  well  go.  I 
belong  sorry.  No  can  catch  another  boy 
same  like  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JUDGE  BROWN. 

The  " obedient  servant"  part  of  it 
was  obviously  copied  from  some  official 
letter.  The  rest,  including  the  signature, 
was  realistic  fiction,  according  to  the 
lights  of  Ah^One. 
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No  doubt  I  may  be  blamed,  with 
justice,  for  all  that  befell  me  afterwards, 
when  I  say  that  I  engaged  him  on  the 
spot,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
"  James,"  the  compradore,  a  corpulent 
Pekinese  who,  desiring  to  bring  to  my 
notice  one  of  his  own  family,  assured 
me  that  no  citizen  of  Canton  could  be 
trusted.  I  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
least ;  but,  though  I  had  no  intention  of 
trusting  Ah  One,  I  actually  liked  his  face. 

He  looked  the  brightest,  the  most 
humorous,  the  best-natured,  and  most  in- 
teresting Chinaman  I  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  He  was  fairly  small,  with  a  round 
face,  a  lip  that  curled  in  disdain,  and  a 
nose  that  turned  up  in  fun.  In  fact,  his 
whole  face  was  a  collection  of  contra- 
dictions. Sometimes  he  appeared  all 
vivacity,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence  ; 
at  others,  he  was  as  stolid  and  expres- 
sionless as  the  Sphinx. 

We  had  a  small  mess  in  North  China, 
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of  which  Pomroy  was  president,  ruling 
the  domestics  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  was 
an  order  that  our  personal  servants  should 
take  turn  and  turn  about  to  wait  in  the 
ante-room  during  the  afternoons.  One 
day  I  returned  from  the  Recreation 
Ground,  rather  hot  and  dusty  after  a 
game  of  tennis,  and  ordered  the  most 
harmless  drink  I  could  think  of,  a  glass 
of  ginger-beer.  Ah  One,  who  was  on 
duty,  brought  me  a  bottle  of  stout. 

I  refused  the  stout,  which,  I  said,  could 
be  charged  to  the  mess.  Pomroy,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room,  decided 
against  me.  He  said  the  mess  could  not 
afford  to  stand  the  cost  of  mistakes  of 
this  sort,  for  which  officers  themselves 
must  be  held  responsible.  He  main- 
tained that  I  must  pay  for  the  stout, 
whether  I  drank  it  or  not,  adding  that 
I  fully  deserved  the  penalty  for  ordering 
so  poisonous  and  unwholesome  a  drink 
as  ginger-beer. 
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Throughout  the  argument  I  had 
watched  Ah  One,  who  stood  at  the 
elbow  of  Pomroy's  chair.  His  features 
were  entirely  vacant  of  expression.  One 
would  have  felt  perfectly  justified  in  say- 
ing that  he  had  understood  not  so  much 
as  a  word  of  what  had  been  said.  I  did 
not  mind  in  the  least  paying  for  the 
stout;  it  was  the  principle  to  which  I 
objected,  as  I  pointed  out  to  Pomroy. 
I  said  that  I  considered  that  the  servants 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  their  own 
mistakes.  They  would  then  have  every  in- 
ducement to  learn  the  English  language. 

Pomroy  denied  that  such  mistakes 
were  due  to  the  servants.  According 
to  him,  one  had  merely  to  take  the 
trouble  to  speak  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood. Personally,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  whatsoever  he  wanted.  By 
way  of  illustration  of  this  last  remark,  he 
turned  to  Ah  One,  and  ordered  a  whisky- 
and-soda. 
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We  heard  the  pop  of  a  cork  in  the 
kitchen,  and  a  moment  later  Ah  One 
presented  himself  with  a  tray,  upon  which 
was  a  bottle  of  champagne — at  six  dollars 
a  bottle. 

Ever  afterwards  Pomroy  referred  to 
Ah  One  as  that  "  infernal  fool  of  yours." 
But,  though  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  knew 
better,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  hold 
my  peace. 

For  all  that,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
about  it  a  good  deal.  I  was  never  by  any 
means  able  to  understand  the  workings 
of  Ah  One's  brain.  Its  convolutions  must 
have  been  peculiar.  At  any  rate,  I  knew 
for  a  fact  he  had  a  far  better  knowledge 
of  English  than  any  Chinese  of  the  "  boy  " 
class  I  ever  knew.  I  was  convinced  that 
he  had  understood  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  us.  Hence,  his  subsequent 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  champagne  could 
have  been  prompted  by  nothing  else  but 
unflinching  loyalty  to  his  master,  or  the 
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keenest  sense  of  humour.  In  either  case, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  liking  him  all 
the  more.  On  a  later  occasion  he  was 
so  good  as  to  explain  the  matter  him- 
self. 

Indeed,  in  our  private  relations,  for 
several  months  he  was  everything  the 
fictitious  "  Judge  Brown"  had  asserted. 
He  waited  admirably  at  table,  he  kept 
my  uniform  and  clothes  brushed  and 
carefully  folded,  and  my  boots  scrupu- 
lously clean.  I  missed  nothing  in  the 
way  of  valuables  or  money ;  and  he  paid 
my  smaller  bills  with  precision,  never 
failing  to  produce  the  receipt  on  demand. 

One  morning  I  overheard  a  quarrel 
in  the  scullery,  and  since  no  member  of 
the  mess  committee  was  on  the  premises, 
I  myself  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
I  found  Ah  One  and  James,  the  com- 
pradore,  shrieking  at  one  another  across 
a  ladder,  which  the  one  pulled  one  way, 
and  the  other  another.  The  Chinese 
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are  not  pugnacious  by  nature, — in  fact, 
they  are  essentially  lovers  of  peace, — but 
when  they  do  succeed  in  losing  their 
tempers,  they  work  themselves  into  a 
frenzy,  and,  though  they  seldom  do  any 
one  the  least  bodily  harm,  there  is 
sufficient  noise  and  profanity  to  put  all 
Billingsgate  to  shame. 

In  this  case  Ah  One  required  the  use 
of  the  ladder,  which  James  refused  to  let 
him  have.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least 
that  it  was  not  James's  to  lend.  It  was 
the  property  of  a  civilian  contractor  who 
had  been  whitewashing  the  kitchen 
premises.  I  asked  Ah  One  why  he 
wanted  the  ladder,  and  heard  in  reply 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  stories  to  which 
it  was  ever  my  lot  to  listen. 

He  had  a  grandmother,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly old — so  old,  in  fact,  that  she 
could  not  stir  from  the  Kang,  which  is 
the  Chinese  equivalent  in  idiom — if  not 
in  fact — of  the  fireside  of  the  western 
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world.  Her  husband  and  all  her  children 
were  dead.  Of  her  descendants,  whose 
felicity  it  should  have  been  to  do  homage 
at  the  feet  of  this  venerable  and  worthy 
lady,  not  one  remained,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Ah  One.  As  for  him,  he 
would  not  stir  from  the  path  of  love  and 
ancestral  duty  for  all  the  fat  Pekinese 
compradores  between  the  Great  Wall 
and  the  Yangtse.  He  was  determined 
upon  that.  The  rain  had  washed  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  his  grandmother's 
house,  and  he,  Ah  One,  had  decided  to 
repair  it. 

"  Ah  One,"  said  I,  "how  comes  it  that, 
since  you  are  a  Cantonese,  you  have  a 
grandmother  in  Tientsin?"  It  might 
not  appear  to  the  European  who  glances 
casually  at  the  map  that  these  two  cities 
are  nearly  two  thousand  miles  apart.  I 
was  enlightened  immediately.  I  never 
knew  Ah  One  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
on  any  occasion  whatever. 
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A  certain  Chinese  pilot  fell  in  love 
with  a  flower-boat  girl  in  Canton,  whom 
he  married.  Since  the  owner  of  the 
flower  -  boat  held  the  girl  on  a  seven 
years'  agreement,  and  the  pilot  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  her  release, 
they  were  constrained  to  run  away,  which 
they  did  to  the  northern  city  of  Tientsin. 
There  was  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  The 
pilot  was  the  grandfather  of  Ah  One ; 
and  the  flower-boat  girl  none  other  than 
the  ancient  lady  who  was  now  living 
under  a  dilapidated  roof-tree,  Whether 
or  not  I  believed  the  story  is  beside  the 
question.  I  allowed  Ah  One  to  take  the 
ladder.  He  had  earned  it,  at  any  rate ; 
and  I  took  the  responsibility  upon  myself 
that  he  would  bring  it  back. 

Two  days  afterwards  there  was  a  guest 
night.  Gillingham,  the  police  magistrate, 
was  dining  with  Pomroy ;  and  Ah  One 
was  waiting  at  table,  when  he  suddenly 
complained  of  violent  pains  in  the 
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stomach,  and  was  led  out  of  the  room 
by  James.  I  gave  orders  that  he  was 
to  be  given  fifteen  drops  of  chlorodyne, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  informed  that 
he  was  very  much  better,  though  he 
would  prefer — if  I  would  be  so  good  as 
to  give  him  permission — to  go  to  bed. 
I  had  no  objection  to  this ;  and  before 
the  end  of  dinner  the  matter  had  com- 
pletely gone  from  my  mind. 

We  were  talking  of  robberies  over  our 
coffee  and  cigars,  and  Pomroy  was  telling 
us  of  how  a  large  bungalow  had  been 
gutted,  not  only  of  jewelry  and  plate, 
but  linen,  curtains,  and  carpets,  and 
actually  furniture,  whilst  he  was  in  Agra 
in  '94.  The  thieves,  in  whose  pay,  of 
course,  was  the  chokidar,  had  managed 
to  load  several  carts  with  their  booty, 
and  had  got  away  without  waking  any 
one  or  leaving  a  single  trace  as  to  their 
identity. 

"  I    can    tell    you    a    better  story  than 
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that,"  said  Gillingham,  "  which  happened 
in  this  very  place,  and  only  two  days 
ago." 

Naturally  we  asked  to  hear  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  was 
trying  a  case  of  petty  larceny  in  a  full 
court.  There  were  about  a  dozen  police- 
men present ;  a  benchful  of  lawyers, 
Brookfield,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
Scott,  the  Superintendent  of  Police ; 
besides  a  score  of  witnesses,  messengers, 
lookers-on,  and  so  forth.  Just  before 
twelve  o'clock  in  walks  a  man  with  a 
ladder.  He  came  right  down  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  the  policemen  and  the 
witnesses  in  waiting  had  to  make  room 
for  him.  He  put  the  ladder  against  the 
wall,  climbed  up,  and  started  winding 
the  clock.  In  the  middle  of  winding, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  looked  extremely 
annoyed,  and  put  his  ear  to  the  glass. 
Not  appearing  satisfied  with  that,  he 
took  the  clock  down,  opened  the  back, 
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and  kept  poking  about  inside.  Then, 
hanging  it  up  again,  he  put  the  minute 
hand  to  twelve,  and  waited  for  it  to 
strike.  It  only  struck  once,  I  am  sure 
of  that,  though,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  never  noticed  that  anything  was 
wrong  with  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  hangs  immediately  facing  my 
desk.  Anyhow,  the  fellow  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  came  down  the  ladder ; 
and  went  off  with  the  ladder  under  one 
arm  and  the  clock  under  the  other.  And 
that's  the  last  we  have  heard  of  him." 

Gillingham's  story  was  greeted  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  As  for  myself,  I  lapsed 
into  a  gloomy  silence.  I  could  now  fully 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  very 
sight  of  the  police  magistrate  had  caused 
Ah  One  the  most  violent  pains  in  the 
stomach.  I  did  not  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  chlorodyne  had  been  to  his  taste. 
I  was  convinced  he  had  never  swallowed 
a  drop. 
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The  following  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
whilst  Ah  One  prepared  my  bath,  I  en- 
deavoured to  approach  the  matter  as  con- 
siderately as  I  could. 

"Ah  One,"  said  I,  "how  are  the 
pains  ?  " 

"  More  better,"  he  answered.  "  This 
morning,  could  eat  a  little  breakfast." 

I  regarded  him  in  wonderment.  His 
capacity  for  falsehood  was  amazing :  it 
almost  amounted  to  genius.  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  him  about  the  police-court 
clock,  but  I  saw  now  it  would  be  quite 
useless.  There  was  no  question  he  would 
refer  me  to  his  grandmother. 

I  think  I  have  always  had  the  more 
sympathy  for  the  Oriental,  and  the 
greater  understanding  of  his  ways,  since 
I  myself  am  something  of  a  fatalist. 
Ah  One  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
take  me  deliberately  into  his  secrets ; 
but,  all  the  time,  I  was  vaguely  conscious 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  a  kind 
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of  mutual  understanding  existed  between 
us  upon  matters  we  never  discussed ; 
since  I  was  exempt  from  his  malpractices, 
I  was  in  some  sort  a  passive  ally  who 
none  the  less  could  be  trusted.  At  first, 
this  knowledge  made  me  feel  exceedingly 
uncomfortable ;  but  the  feeling  wore  off, 
and  very  soon  I  came  to  regard  Ah  One 
as  Fate.  He  was  inevitable.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  he  was  part  of 
China. 

I  honestly  believe  that,  once,  he  was 
my  friend.  Yet,  though  he  confessed  to 
no  religion  that  I  ever  heard  of,  his  soul 
was  the  soul  of  the  East,  and  mine  that 
of  the  West.  There  was  ground — as  we 
were  soon  to  discover — upon  which  we 
could  never  meet. 

Considerable  animosity  existed  between 
Ah  One  and  James.  My  Cantonese  ser- 
vant was  by  no  means  popular  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  the  compradore  could  never 
forget  that  Ah  One  had  usurped  a  place 
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which  he,  as  compradore,  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  reserve  for  a  nephew 
who  owed  him  money.  James,  therefore, 
waited  on  the  heels  of  opportunity,  which 
seldom  plays  us  false.  I  did  not  learn 
the  facts  of  the  case  until  afterwards ; 
but  it  would  be  as  well  to  chronicle 
events  as  they  actually  occurred. 

It  was  Ah  One's  custom,  every  morn- 
ing, before  he  called  me,  to  have  his  head 
shaved  by  a  barber.  When  the  barber's 
bill  had  reached  six  dollars,  and  the  man 
had  the  impudence  to  demand  his  money, 
Ah  One  presented  him  with  sixty  cents, 
and  told  him  in  a  lofty  manner  to  rest 
contented  with  that.  This  the  barber 
showed  no  disposition  to  do,  but  was  for 
ever  clamouring  in  the  kitchen  for  the 
money ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  com- 
pradore saw  his  chance. 

In   China,  the  law  has  been   ever  the 
weapon   of  oppression,    rather    than    the 
implement  of  justice ;  and  James  had  a 
u 
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brother  in  the  police.  The  wily  com- 
pradore  instructed  the  barber  so  to  harass 
and  worry  his  debtor  that  Ah  One  would, 
at  last,  be  constrained  to  strike  him ; 
whereupon  the  family  policeman,  in 
hiding  round  an  adjacent  corner,  would 
emerge  and  arrest  his  victim  for  assault. 
In  this  trap  Ah  One  was  caught  like 
a  sparrow.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was 
that  he  had  been  detained  at  the  jail, 
where  his  case  had  been  heard  summarily. 
He  had  been  fined  a  dollar  for  causing 
a  public  disturbance,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  which  he  would  be  brought 
before  the  magistrate.  Now  I  knew  that 
if  Ah  One  dreaded  anything  on  this 
earth,  it  was  the  moment  he  should  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  Gillingham  and 
be  recognised  as  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  clock.  He  could  hardly  be  taken 
suddenly  with  colic  in  the  police  court. 
And  yet,  he  had  no  money ;  so  he  sent 
me  a  heartrending  epistle,  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  Judge  Brown,  imploring  me 
to  pay  his  fine  and  "  save  his  face." 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  believed 
at  that  time  that,  if  Ah  One  was  worse 
than  others  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  cleverer  and  more  daring. 
At  any  rate,  I  forwarded  the  dollar  to  the 
inspector  of  police,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Ah  One  presented  himself  before 
me. 

He  was  furious.  He  stormed  about 
the  room,  flinging  out  his  arms,  throwing 
back  his  head,  and  beating  himself  upon 
the  chest.  He  had  "lost  face"  — the 
most  terrible  calamity  that  can  possibly 
befall  a  Chinese.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
Occidental  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  is  best  suggested  by  saying 
that  his  sense  of  dignity  had  suffered  a 
severe  blow.  But  the  manner  in  which 
dignity  can  be  lost  and  regained  in  China 
is  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the 
European. 
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"  Master,"  he  cried,  "  I  lose  face.  You 
belong  good  master.  You  can  get  back 
my  face." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"  Arrest  barber,"  he  told  me. 

I  was  nearer  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  "  face "  at  that  moment  than  ever 
before.  You  "lose  face,"  apparently,  if 
you  are  scored  off;  and  you  get  it  back 
if  you  score  off  the  scorer.  This  is 
hardly  "  dignity "  in  the  European  sense. 

"  Arrest  the  barber!"  said  I.  "And 
why?" 

"  Why  ?"  repeated  Ah  One,  amazed  at 
my  stupidity.  "  To  get  back  my  face," 
said  he,  as  if  the  reason  were  obvious. 

"  You  can't  arrest  a  man  for  that,"  I 
informed  him.  "  You  must  have  some 
charge  ;  he  must  have  done  something 
illegal." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Ah  One,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  "  Master  can  think  of 
something." 
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I  replied  that  I  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  concoct  a  false  charge  against 
an  innocent  man,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Ah  One  was  his  debtor.  He 
was  thunderstruck  at  my  infidelity  and 
baseness. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  I'm  a  gentleman." 

His  answer  to  that  showed  me  that 
he  understood  my  sense  of  justice  as  little 
as  I  was  able  to  follow  his  logic.  He 
told  me  that,  since  I  was  a  gentleman, 
I  was  the  very  person  for  the  job  :  no 
one  would  say  a  word  about  it. 

I  repeated  with  emphasis  that  my  in- 
terference was  quite  impossible.  I  was 
even  tolerant  enough  to  endeavour  to 
explafn  to  him  that  my  honour  was  as 
much  to  me  as  his  "face"  to  him. 

At  that  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  told 
me  that  his  "face"  was  my  "face"; 
though  whether  this  was  a  further 
elucidation  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
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or  whether  he  merely  referred  to  the 
mutual  understanding  which  hitherto  he 
had  imagined  to  have  existed  between 
us,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  say.  I 
think,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  latter. 
His  next  words  were  somewhat  indicative 
of  that  point  of  view. 

"When  master  lost  face,"  said  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  looking  offended,  —  "  when  master 
lost  face,  Ah  One  got  it  back.  Now, 
master  can  do  same  for  me." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  When  did  I  lose  face  ? "  I  demanded. 

Ah  One,  though  a  moment  since  he 
had  been  literally  shaking  with  rage,  now 
actually  smiled. 

"  Champagne,"  said  he.  "  Ginger- 
beer."  There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

I  saw  that  he  and  I  were  as  widely 
separated  as  the  poles.  We  may  have 
sprung,  at  the  dawn  of  the  world,  from 
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the  same  horse-eating,  hairy  cave-man  ; 
but  our  souls  had  evolved  throughout 
the  ages  along  two  divergent  lines,  now 
so  widely  parted  that,  though  we  both 
were  men,  with  feet  and  ears  and  eyes, 
we  were  utterly  incomprehensible  to  one 
another,  and  neither  talk  nor  gesture  till 
the  crack  of  doom  could  make  it  other- 
wise. I  thought  it  best  to  end  the  matter 
swiftly,  and  told  him  he  could  go. 

From  that  day  onwards  he  waited  upon 
me  as  punctiliously  as  ever.  He  was  an 
indispensable  servant.  You  could  never 
have  found  his  equal  in  the  whole  of 
Europe — I  doubt  even  in  the  East.  But 
he  was  the  servant,  and  I  was  the  master. 
It  was  a  commercial  arrangement,  profit- 
able to  us  both ;  no  more.  The  bond 
of  sympathy  was  severed.  For  one 
reason,  I  was  glad  :  in  the  past,  I  had 
felt  like  an  accomplice.  For  another 
reason,  I  was  apprehensive  :  I  kept  my 
money  locked  up,  and  trustee!  him  as 
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little  as  I  could.  I  might  have  known 
that  I  was  less  than  inefficient  beside  the 
ingenuity  of  Ah  One. 

It  seems  that,  being  unable  to  score  off 
the  barber,  he  had  but  one  way  of  getting 
back  his  "  face,"  and  that  was  to  score  off 
me.  Naturally  I  did  not  realise  this  at 
the  time,  or  our  relations  would  have 
ended  before  they  did. 

During  my  residence  in  Tientsin,  I  had 
purchased  a  great  deal  of  extremely  valu- 
able Chinese  embroidery.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  this  home ;  and  as  Pomroy  was 
shortly  leaving  for  England  on  six 
months'  leave,  he  kindly  offered  to  take 
a  box  of  mine  with  him,  and  forward  it 
from  Southampton  to  my  brother's  ad- 
dress in  Essex.  He  was  sailing  to 
Colombo  on  a  Bombay  P.  &  O.,  and 
thence  transferring  to  the  homeward- 
bound  mail-ship  from  Australia. 

I  packed  the  box  myself,  with  the 
assistance,  of  course,  of  Ah  One.  It  was 
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tin-lined  ;  and  I  stood  by  whilst  the  lid 
was  soldered  on»  I  also  saw  the  box 
corded  and  sealed.  It  was  a  stout,  deal 
packing-case,  and  my  brother's  name  and 
address  had  been  somewhat  meretriciously 
painted  thereon  in  bright,  pea-green  paint. 
Moreover,  it  was  I  myself  who  took  the 
box  down  to  the  "  bund,"  and  saw  it 
safely  lowered  into  the  hold  of  the  ship 
which  was  to  take  Pomroy  to  Shanghai. 
Shortly  after  this  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence  occurred.  The  summer  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  in  a  land  where  the 
temperature  varies  throughout  the  year 
from  twenty  degrees  below  zero  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade.  The 
climate  was  rapidly  growing  colder,  and 
we  were  casting  aside  our  white  ducks 
and  suits  of  Chefoo  silk  for  warmer 
European  clothing  —  when  every  officer 
in  the  mess  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
had  lost,  at  least,  one  pair  of  trousers. 
Our  surprise  at  this  may  be  imagined ; 
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but,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
calamity — if  one  may  call  it  such — had 
extended  to  the  servants'  quarters,  we 
were  completely  mystified.  James,  the 
compradore,  was  reduced  to  a  single  pair 
of  nether  garments  :  and  Ah  One  ex- 
pressed the  highest  indignation  on  finding 
that  his  most  baggy,  voluminous,  and 
most  expensive  pair  of  trousers  had  also 
mysteriously  vanished. 

The  excitement  over  this  remarkable 
and  unusual  phenomenon  had  not  al- 
together subsided,  when,  on  entering  my 
quarters  one  afternoon,  I  found  a  telegram 
on  the  table.  Picking  it  up,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  came  from  Colombo. 
I  read  as  follows  : — 

Your  box  fell  into  the  hold  when  chang- 
ing ship.  Broken  open.  Contains  trousers 
— all  kinds. — POMROY. 

Seating  myself,  I  thought  the  mat- 
ter out. 
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I  had  seen  the  box  carried  on  board 
the  Hongking.  M'Farlane,  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  had  been  with  me.  That  it 
was  my  box — the  box  containing  my 
embroideries — I  had  no  doubt,  since  my 
brother's  name  and  address  were  on  the 
lid.  I  had  remained  on  the  "  bund " 
until  the  ship  sailed,  waving  my  hand  to 
Pomroy,  who  stood  with  M'Farlane  on 
the  bridge.  However,  at  Colombo,  the 
box  had  been  found  to  contain  trousers 
—obviously  our  trousers,  my  brother 
officers',  and  James's  trousers,  and  Ah 
One's 

I  paused  a  moment  in  my  meditations, 
and  took  up  a  new  line  of  argument.  If 
the  box  contained  trousers  at  Colombo, 
its  contents  had  been  the  same  when 
M'Farlane  and  I  had  seen  it  carried  on 
board.  Hence,  since  there  had  been  no 
time  in  which  to  open  it  and  take  out 
the  embroideries,  it  must  follow  that  the 
box  I  had  taken  to  the  "  bund "  was  not 
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the  same  which  I  had  packed,  but  a  fac- 
simile in  every  outward  detail,  even  to 
the  bright,  pea-green  paint. 

I  now  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  my  memory,  to  see  if  I  could  recall  so 
much  as  a  moment  when  the  box  had 
been  out  of  my  sight.  After  I  had  seen 
it  soldered,  screwed,  nailed,  sealed,  and 
corded,  I  had  sat  upon  it,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
coolie.  I  had  even  assisted  the  coolie 
and  Ah  One  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
ricksha,  behind  which  I  had  walked  to 
the  "  bund."  A  ray  of  light  now  broke 
in  upon  me,  which  enabled  me  to  explain 
the  secret  of  a  conjuring  trick  which  had, 
at  first,  seemed  worthy  of  Mr  Devant. 

On  my  way  to  the  "  bund,"  I  re- 
membered, I  had  suddenly  become  aware 
of  loud  shouts  behind  me.  Turning,  I 
had  beheld  Ah  One,  running  as  if  for 
life,  and  waving  something  in  his  hand. 
I  had  gone  back  a  few  steps  to  meet 
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him,  to  be  presented  with  my  watch, 
which,  he  said,  I  had  left  on  the 
dressing-table.  I  had  been  surprised  at 
this  at  the  time,  since  I  had  a  perfect 
recollection  of  looking  at  my  watch  whilst 
waiting  for  the  coolie.  However,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  I  had  turned 
to  continue  my  way,  when  I  discovered 
the  ricksha,  in  which  was  the  box,  in  the 
act  of  turning  up  a  side  street  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  shouted  at  the  full 
power  of  my  lungs ;  and  in  less  than 
five  seconds  they  came  back,  to  be  put 
upon  the  right  road  to  the  "bund."  It 
was  now  obvious  to  me  that  for  the  rest 
of  that  journey  I  had  walked  in  state 
behind  a  boxful  of  worthless  trousers. 

One  might  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
this  cablegram  from  Colombo  would  have 
found  Ah  One  completely  off  his  guard. 
However,  that  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  was  not  until  my  deductions 
had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
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blissful  Cantonese  had  thus  redeemed 
his  "  face,"  that  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  telegram  had  been  opened  prior  to 
my  arrival.  No  one  in  the  mess  knew 
anything  about  it ;  and  Ah  One  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  he  would  not  return,  and  that  same 
evening  James,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, conducted  into  my  presence  his 
nephew,  and  debtor  —  a  raw-boned, 
clumsy  Chinaman,  with  a  face  pitted 
with  smallpox. 

When  the  winter  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  frost  broke  up,  I  was 
ordered  to  join  the  headquarters  of  the 
battalion  at  Hong-Kong.  By  a  strange 
fatality  it  was  on  old  M'Farlane's  ship, 
the  Houghing,  that  I  booked  my  passage 
to  Shanghai. 

The  thaw  had  come  suddenly  over  the 
whole  of  North  China,  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  current  as  that  of  the  Pei-Ho  on 
the  morning  we  were  to  sail.  The 
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turbid,  coffee-coloured  water  rushed  past 
the  wharves  and  jetties  with  velocity 
alarming,  forming  eddies  and  small, 
violent  whirlpools  in  mid-stream,  causing 
river-junks  and  sampans  to  dance  and 
pirouette  at  anchor ;  whilst  great  blocks 
of  ice  scraped  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
smashed  together  with  the  jingle  of  the 
forge,  or  leaped  high  and  dry  upon  the 
banks. 

We  were  not  timed  to  weigh  anchor 
until  twelve  o'clock,  which  would  enable 
us  to  catch  the  tide  over  the  bar  at  the 
Taku  Forts ;  but  I  had  come  aboard  at 
eleven,  and  stood  on  the  poop,  watching 
the  after-cable,  taut  and  creaking  loudly, 
straining  with  all  the  combined  weight  of 
the  current  and  the  ship  at  the  iron 
bollard  to  which  it  was  tied. 

On  shore  there  was  a  great  crowd  of 
coolies  and  dock  labourers  engaged  in 
loading  our  cargo,  and  Chinese  compra- 
dores  and  shroffs.  I  could  not  see  a 
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single  European  among  them.  The 
whole  wharf,  and  the  roadway  behind, 
were  packed  with  bales  of  wool,  hides, 
and  manufactured  silks,  and  barrels  of 
grease  and  salt.  Every  one  was  shouting 
at  once,  the  compradores  swearing  at  the 
shroffs,  the  shroffs  at  the  coolies,  and  the 
coolies  at  one  another.  I  was  thinking 
I  had  never  heard  such  a  pandemonium 
in  all  my  life,  when  there  was  a  loud 
report,  like  that  of  a  gun,  immediately 
under  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship. 

Looking  down,  I  saw  at  once  what 
had  happened.  The  strain  had  been 
too  much  for  the  woodwork  to  which 
the  bollard  had  been  fastened.  A  great, 
solid  beam  of  hardened  teak,  clamped 
with  iron  bands,  had  split  from  end  to 
end,  like  a  piece  of  firewood ;  and  the 
bollard  had  jumped  free,  to  fall  with  the 
cable-end  into  the  water. 

Simultaneously,  the  ship  began  to  turn 
slowly  round  upon  the  current.  Her 
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bows  were  still  made  fast  to  the  bund  ; 
but  her  stern  swung  out  to  mid-stream, 
where  we  caught  the  full  weight  of  the 
water.  She  was  no  longer  from  end  to 
end  than  the  river  was  broad ;  and 
crushing  an  empty  sampan  into  a  bunch 
of  splinters,  and  sweeping  away  the  land- 
ing-stage of  the  ferry,  she  cleared  the 
opposite  bank  and  began  to  drop  down 
stream. 

As  I  hastened  along  the  deck  to  the 
forecastle,  M'Farlane  rushed  out  of  his 
cabin  and  scrambled  on  to  the  bridge.  I 
reached  the  peak  of  the  vessel  in  time 
to  see  the  disaster  made  complete.  Our 
bows  had  been  made  fast  by  a  cable 
lashed  to  a  single  mooring-post  on  the 
bund.  As  the  great  weight  of  the  ship 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  this,  there  was 
a  kind  of  miniature  earthquake  at  the 
foot  of  the  post,  which  became  aslant, 
and  then,  foot  by  foot,  was  drawn  out  of 
the  ground.  A  moment  later,  the  Hong- 
x 
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king,  with  no  steam  up,  and  the  chief 
engineer  in  the  club,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  current,  dragging  a  mooring-post 
along  the  wharf,  which  swept  boxes, 
bales,  and  casks  of  cargo  into  the  water. 
We  were  making  straight  for  a  mud- 
bank,  into  which  we  would  be  driven 
like  a  spade  into  a  mound  of  clay,  and 
a  pretty  penny  it  would  cost  the  Com- 
pany to  get  us  off,  even  if  all  the  Tonku 
tugs  could  do  it. 

"Lay  hold  of  that  cable!"  shouted 
M'Farlane  from  the  bridge. 

But  no  one  in  the  crowd  of  astonished 
coolies  took  the  least  notice  of  him. 
They  seemed  to  think  there  was  some 
danger  to  themselves,  for  they  made 
back  to  the  roadway  in  a  mob.  I  was 
searching  in  vain  for  the  face  of  a 
European,  when  I  caught  sight  of  Ah 
One  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  waving  his  hands  to  catch  M 'Far- 
lane's  eye.  He  reached  the  post  in  the 
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nick  of  time,  for,  a  moment  later,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  water,  and  the 
ship  severed  from  all  connection  with  the 
shore.  Seizing  the  end  of  the  cable,  he 
ran  with  it  to  a  brace  of  bollards  at  the 
far  end  of  the  wharf,  and  then  looked 
up  at  M'Farlane. 

"  Make  fast  !  "  yelled  M'Farlane. 
"  Make  fast !  And  be  quick  !  " 

Ah  One  was  as  unconcerned  as  ever. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  he.  "  How  much 
you  give  ?  " 

M'Farlane  was  the  captain  of  a  ship  ; 
but,  above  all  else,  he  was  a  Scotsman. 
To  twist  the  cable  round  the  two  bol- 
lards was  the  work  only  of  a  few  seconds. 
Moreover,  it  was  coolie's  work ;  and  a 
Chinese  coolie  is  well  paid  at  fifteen 
cents  a  day. 

"  Ten  cents,"  he  cried  at  last. 

Ten  cents  —  the  equivalent  of  two- 
pence !  And  his  ship  in  jeopardy  ! 

Ah    One    dropped    the   cable-end,  and 
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found  time  to  give  a  friendly  nod  to  me. 
All  this  had  happened  in  the  space  of  a 
few  seconds.  In  a  moment  the  ship 
would  be  going  stern-foremost  down  the 
river  to  the  mud-bank  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  knots  an  hour. 

"A  dollar,"  cried  M'Farlane,  driven 
rash  in  his  excitement.  "  Two  dollars — 
five— ten." 

"  Fifty,"  answered  Ah  One.  "  And 
you  throw  money  ashore  first." 

There  was  no  alternative.  Hesitation 
would  have  spelt  inevitable  disaster. 
M'Farlane  groped  in  his  pockets,  and 
then  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

"  Have  you  got  fifty  dollars  ? "  he 
demanded. 

I  was  well  provided  with  money  for 
my  journey.  I  pulled  out  a  fifty-dollar 
note,  wrapped  it  around  a  pocket-knife, 
and  threw  it  at  Ah  One's  feet.  Immedi- 
ately he  twisted  the  cable-end  around  the 
bollards ;  and  a  moment  later  the  cable 
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took  the  strain,  and  the  Hongking  was 
saved. 

M'Farlane  told  me  that  night,  as  we 
steamed  across  the  gulf  towards  Chefoo, 
that  he  would  have  to  stand  the  expense 
of  saving  the  ship  himself,  as  the  Com- 
pany would  never  accept  his  explanation 
and  refund  the  money.  That  I  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  believe,  but — as  I  said — 
it  made  not  the  least  difference  to  Ah 
One. 

I  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  I 
suppose  he  is  somebody's  servant  still. 
At  any  rate,  I  wish  him  well  ;  for  not 
only  Christianity,  but  the  Analects  of 
Confucius,  teach  us  that  all  men,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  their  skin,  should  be 
as  brothers. 


THE    END. 
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Svo,  Is.  6d. 


ALLEN,    J.   W. 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  IN  EDU- 
CATION. By  J.  W.  ALLEN.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

ALMOND,    HELY   HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST  THE  PROTESTANT,  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By  HELY  HUT- 
CHINSON ALMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
READERS.  Edited  by  Rev.  W. 
LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.  Price  Is.  each 
net.  For  List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 

ANDERSON,    REV.   GEORGE,   D.D. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PASTOR.  A  Manual 
of  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Rev.  GEORGK 
ANDERSON,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Renfrew, 
Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  under 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A   PLAIN   WOMAN. 

POOR  NELLIE.  By  A  PLAIN  WOMAN. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ARMYTAGE,    A.    J.    GREEN-. 

MAIDS     OF      HONOUR.       By    A.    J. 

GREEN-ARMYTAGE.      Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ATKINSON,    MABEL. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. By  MABEL  ATKINSON,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 

AYTOUN,    PROFESSOR. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS, AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  Paper  covers,  Is. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS. From  designs  by  Sir  NOEL 
PATON.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d. 
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BAIRD,    J.   O.   A. 

THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  A.  BAIRD.  Second  Impression. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net.  Popular  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

BAIRD  LECTURES. 
(See   under     FLINT,     MITCHELL,     NICOL, 

and  ROBERTSON.) 
BANKS,    D.   C. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  WORK  AND 
WEALTH.  By  D.  C.  BANKS.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

BARBOUR,   Q.   F.,   D.Phil. 
A      PHILOSOPHICAL      STUDY      OF 
CHRISTIAN    ETHICS.       By    G.     F. 
BARBOUR,  D.Phil.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  ETHICAL  APPROACH  TO 
THEISM.  Post  8vo,  3s.  net. 

BARBOUR,    R.  W. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  R.  W.  BARBOUR.  Post  8vo,  limp 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"BARFLEUR.'" 

NAVAL  POLICY.  A  PLEA  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  WAR.  By  "BARFLEUR." 
Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BARRETT,  C.    R.   B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  13th  HUSSARS. 
By  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT.  2  vols.  small 
4to.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

BARRINCiTON,   MICHAEL. 

THE  KING'S  FOOL.    By  MICHAEL  BAR- 

RINOTON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  BAR- 

RINGTON    BEAUMONT,    BART.      A 

Novel.    Crown  8vo,  6s 

BARTLETT,    E.   ASHMEAD-. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

BELLESHE1M,   ALPHONS,    D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  ALPHONS  BELLES- 
HEIM,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Sir  D.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  Bart., 
O.  S.  B. ,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  Cheap 
Edition.  Complete  in  4  vols.  demy  8vo, 
with  Maps.  Price  21s.  net 

BESANT,    SIR  WALTER. 
RABELAIS.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)      By    Sir    WALTER    BESANT. 
Feap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

BIRD,   RICHARD. 

THE  GAY  ADVENTURE.  By  RICHARD 
BIRD.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 


BLACKBURN,    DOUGLAS. 

A  BURGHER  QUIXOTE.  By  DOUGLAS 
BLACKBURN,  Author  of  'Prinsloo  of 
Prinsloosdorp.'  Second  Impression. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY :  PROSPECTOR. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLACKIE,    JOHN  5TUART. 

NOTES  OF  A  LIFE.  By  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  A. 
STODART  WALKER.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE  TO  HIS  WIFE.  With  a 
few  earlier  ones  to  his  Parents.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Nephew,  A.  STODART 
WALKER.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly, 
2s.  6d.  Post  free  for  one  year,  30s. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS  SONS  ; 
THEIR  MAGAZINE  AND  FRIENDS.  By 
Mrs  OLIPHANT.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  £2,  2s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
£4,  4s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
Vol.  III.  JOHN  BLACKWOOD.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs  BLACKWOOD  PORTER. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  View  of  Strath- 
tyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  Large  Paper 
Edition,  £2,  2s.  iiet. 

NEW    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES.       See 

separate  Educational  Catalogue. 

NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

WENDERHOLME.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
THE   STORY    OF    MARGREDEL.      By  D. 

Storrar  Meldrum. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT.    By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.     By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
KATIE    STEWART,    and    other    Stories. 

By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.    By  the 

Same. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.     By  the  Same. 
MARMORNE.     By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
REATA.    By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.     By  the  Same. 
THE   WATERS   OF   HERCULES.    By  the 

Same. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.     By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
MINE  is  THINE.    By  the  Same. 
DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.    By  the  Same. 
PICCADILLY.      By    Laurence   Oliphant 

With  Illustrations. 
LADY  BABY.     By  D.  Gerard. 
POOR  NELLIE.    By  A  Plain  Woman. 
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BLACKWOOD— contd. 
STANDARD  NOVELS.     Uniform  in  size 
and  binding.      Each  complete  in  one 
Volume. 

FLORIN  SERIES.    Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE.    By  Michael 

Scott. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.    By  Capt.  Hamilton. 
THE  PROVOST,  &c.     By  John  Gait. 
SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE.    By  the  Same. 
REGINALD  DALTON.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
PEN  OWEN.    By  Dean  Hook. 
ADAM  BLAIR.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.    By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
THE     PERPETUAL    CURATE.      By    Mrs 

Oliphant. 
JOHN  1  A  Love  Story.     By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE     RECTOR,     and     THE     DOCTOR'S 

FAMILY.     By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
THE    LIFE    OF    MANSIE    WAUCH.      By 

D.  M.  Moir. 
PENINSULAR    SCENES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  F.  Hardman. 
SIR     FRIZZLE    PUMPKIN,    NIGHTS    AT 

MESS,  &c. 
VALERIUS  :  A  Roman  Story.    By  J.  G. 

Lockhart. 


BON  GAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Edition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 


BOWHILL,   MAJOR  J.    H. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  BOWHILL.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BOWLINE,       J.,       Skipper,       and 
GREGORY,    R.    R.   C. 

YARNS  FROM  A  CAPTAIN'S  LOG. 
By  J.  BOWLINE,  Skipper,  and  R.  R.  C. 
GREGORY.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


BRACKENBURY,      GENERAL      SIR 
HENRY,    G.C.B. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


BREADALBANE,  THE  MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 

By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BRODRIBB,   W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

BRUCE,    MAJOR    CLARENCE    DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCE. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,   JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 
OLD, AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

A  LODGE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
Second  Impression.  Short  demy  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  ENDURETH  :  TALES  AND 
FANCIES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SOME  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 
WAYS, AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Demy 

8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

ANDREW  JAMESON,  LORD  ARD- 
WALL.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

BURTON,  JOHN   HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,   JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V. ;  and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  8vo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  63s.  net. 
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BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF^ontd. 

THE  ALT  US  OP  ST  COLUMBA.     With 

a  Prose    Paraphrase    and    Notes.      By 

JOHN,  MARQUESS   OF   BUTE,  K.T.      In 

paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AD^E,  ORDINIS 
PRJK  VTONSTRATE  NSIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OP  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,   MACPHAIL,   and   LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LONSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRD, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRD,    PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRD. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


CALDWELL,       PROFESSOR      WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENTHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
1893).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD- 
WELL, D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  8vo  10s.  6d.  net. 


CALLWELL,    COL.   C.  E.,   C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 
RELATIONS  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.  By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

CANDLER,    EDMUND. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
EDMUMD  CANDLER.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAREY,    WYMOND. 

"No  101."  Fifth  Impression.  By  WY- 
MOND CAREY.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

CARLYLE,     SIR     R.     W.,     K.C.I.E., 
and  A.  J.,    M.A.,    D.Litt. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  Sir  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  K.C.I.E., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;  and  A.  J. 
CARLYLE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Chaplain  and 
Lecturer  (late  Fellow)  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols.  demy  Svo. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Political  Theory 
from  the  Roman  Lawyers  of  the  Second 
Century  to  the  Political  Writers  of  the 
Ninth.  By  A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net. 
Vol.  II.— Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

"CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,   SIR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,    REV.   GEORGE,    B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE  B.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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CHURCH,    REV.   A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH,      REV.      A.,     and    BROD- 
RIBB,    W.  J. 

PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Ninth 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s. ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal . 
Cloth,  3d. 

CLIFFORD,   SIR  HUGH,    K.C.M.G. 

SALEH :  A  SEQUEL.  By  Sir  HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CLODD,   EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod- 
ern English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CLOUSTON,   J.  STORER. 

THE    LUNATIC    AT    LARGE.      By  J. 

STORER  CLOUSTON.     Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT  BUNKER :  Being  a  Sequel  to 
'The  Lunatic  at  Large.'  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR  LADY'S  INN.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


COLLINS,    W.   E.   W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.   LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 
COLLINS.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD— HOMER,  ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL-CICERO-ARISTOPHANES 
— PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN  —  LIVY  —  THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient  Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,    MRS   KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBE.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CONFESSION   OF   FAITH,   THE. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONRAD,   JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM :  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

YOUTH  :  A  NARRATIVE.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COOPER,    REV.   PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,    BISHOP. 

AESCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CORNFORD,    L.   COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  COPE 
CORNFORD.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  Svo  volumes  of  about 
350pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 

FLFE    AND     KINROSS.       By 
J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of 
Counties 
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COUNTY  HISTORIES  OP  SCOT- 
LA  ND—contd. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  CHARLES 
RAMPINI,  LL.D. 

INVERNESS.  By  Sir  J.  CAMERON  LEES, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PEEBLES.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL- 
LIAM WATT. 

COUTTS,    H.    B.   MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CRAIK,  SIR  HENRY,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.      By    ALEXANDER    CRAWFORD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MONSIEUR    GARNI FEX.     Crown  8vo, 

6s. 
THE    ALIAS.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAWFORD,    F.   MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

CROALL  LECTURES. 

(See  under  NICOL  and  ROBERTSON.) 

CROSS,   J.   W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
THE  NEW  WORLD.  By  J.  W.  CROSS. 
Post  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN- 
ANCE. Crown  Svo,  2s.  net, 

CROSTHWAITE,  SIR  CHARLES, 
K. C.S.I.  THAKURPERTAB  SINGH, 

and    other    Tales.      By    Sir    CHARLES 
CROSTHWAITE,  K. C.S.I.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GUMMING,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MEMORIES.  By  C.  F.  GORDON  GUM- 
MING. Demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT  HOME   IN   FIJI.     Post  Svo,  6s. 

A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 


GUMMING,    C.    F.    GORDON-contd. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS.    Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  Svo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
Svo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE." 

THE  BIAS.  By  MARGUERITE  CURTIS. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MARCIA:  A  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

OH  !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUSTANCE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGI- 
NALD N.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  IN 
BATTLE.  By  Admiral  Sir  REGINALD 
N.  CUSTANCE,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

DAVIES,    J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
DAVIES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 
PERTIUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  With  a  new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,   MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im- 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

SUNIA       AND       OTHER       STORIES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
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DODD5  and  MACPHBRSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  'Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland, '  and 
EWAN  MACPHERSON,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DONNE,    W.   B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

DOUGLAS,    CHARLES,    M.A.,  D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A  STUDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

DOUGLAS,     CHARLES    and    ANNE. 

THE  SHETLAND  PONY.     By  CHARLES 

and  ANNE  DOUGLAS.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  THE  MAKINO  OF  THE 
SHETLAND  PONY.  By  J.  COSSAR  EWART. 
With  Gravuro  and  other  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 

DURAND,   SIR  H.   MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K. C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR 
ALFRED  LYALL,  K.C.B.,  G.C.I  E., 
Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D. 
(Cantab.)  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

ECCOTT,    W.  J. 

FORTUNE'S    CASTAWAY.      By    W.   J. 

ECCOTT.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
THE   HEARTH  OF  BUTTON.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
THE   RED   NEIGHBOUR.    Crown  8vo, 

6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
THE  BACKGROUND.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

THE   SECOND  CITY.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    MERCENARY.       A    Talc    of   the 

Thirty  Years'  War.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundy,  R.I., 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS    MARNER  ;    BROTHER    JACOB  ; 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 
ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 
ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BEDE.    826  pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    828  pp. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     718  pp. 

ROMOLA.    900  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    624  pp 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  560  pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  2  vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.     2  vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 
Edition).  21  volumes,  crown  8vo.  In 
buckram  cloth,  gilt  lop,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. ; 
or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     2  vols. 

ROMOLA.    2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     2  vols. 

MIDDLEMARCH.     3  vols. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.    3  vols. 

SILAS  MARNER.     1  vol. 

JUBAL.     1  vol. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.    1  vol. 

ESSAYS.     1  vol. 

THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     1  vol. 
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ELIOT,   GEORGE—  contd. 
LIFE     AND     WORKS     OF     GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).     24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.    Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 
NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.     In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
ADAM  REDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 
SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 
SILAS  MARKER  ;   THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHER  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT  (New 
Cabinet  Edition).  Cloth  gilt,  in  17 
volumes,  price  Is.  net.  each. 

ADAM  BEDE.     2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.    2  vols. 

ROMOLA.     2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     2  vols. 

MlDDLEMARCH.       3  VOls. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.    3  vols. 
SILAS  MARKER. 

ESSAYS.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  cr.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  8vo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE,    WITTY,    AND    TENDER    SAY- 
INGS,    IN     PROSE     AND     VERSE. 
Selected  from   the  Works   of  GEORGE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
ELLIS,    BETH. 

BLIND   MOUTHS.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.  Cr'n  Svo,  6s. 
ELTON,  PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


EVERARD,   H.   S.   C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 
F. 

STORIES   OF  THE  ENGLISH.     By  F. 
With    50    Illustrations.      Crown    Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
FERRIER,    PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   REMAINS.     Crown 

Svo,  14s. 

FERRYMAN,       LIEUT.  -  COLONEL 
A.   F.    MOCKLER- 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER  DURING  THE  GREAT 
WAR,  1793-1815.  Compiled  from  the 
Correspondence  of  Colonel  Samuel  Rice, 
C.B.,  K.H.,  51st  Light  Infantry,  and 
from  other  sources.  By  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  A.  F.  MOCKLER  -  FERRYMAN. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
FESTING,  GABRIELLE. 

WHEN     KINGS     RODE    TO     DELHI. 
By   GABRIELLE  FESTING.      Illustrated. 
Second  Impression.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 
FETTERLESS,  ARTHUR. 

THE  CAREER  OF  KEMBOLE-NON- 
CONFORM1ST.  By  ARTHUR  FETTER. 
LESS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILLIE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 
(AND  AFTER).  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   POMANDERS.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, AND  OT  ER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

VICO.    (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 

Readers.)    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  nel 
FOREIGN     CLASSICS     FOR     ENG- 
LISH    READERS.     Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.     Price   Is.    each   net.     For 
List  of  Vols.  nee  p.  32. 
FORREST,    SIR  G.    W.,    C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  Sir  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex- 
Director  of  Records,  Government  of 
India.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  58s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I.  With  two  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 
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FORSTER,    E.   M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO   TREAD. 

By  E.  M.  FORSTER.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    LONGEST    JOURNEY.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FOULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.    By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

Illustrated.     Is.  net. 
IN    HIGHLAND     HARBOURS    WITH 

PARA  HANDY.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 

FRANKLIN,    MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 

By  MILKS  FRANKLIN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRA.PHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

BE  RKELE  Y.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
FRASER,  DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASER.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  Svo,  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,    T.    WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute.  By  T.  WEMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 
FYFE,  H.  HAMILTON. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EGYPT.  By 
H.  HAMILTON  FYFE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


GALT,   JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,   &c.     By    JOHN    GALT. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SIR     ANDREW     WYLIE.       Illustrated 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is. ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 
day-School Edition,  paper  covers,  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s. ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net.  French 
morocco,  3s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 

•  Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,    E.   D. 

REATA:    WHAT'S   IN  A  NAME.      By 

E.  D.  GERARD.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR    MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.       Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 

GERARD,    E. 

HONOUR'S    GLASSY    BUBBLE.        By 

E.   GKRARD.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A     FOREIGNER.      An    Anglo  -  German 
Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GERARD,    DOROTHEA. 

ONE    YEAR.      By   DOROTHEA    GERARD 

(Madame     Longard     de      Longgarde). 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A    SPOTLESS    REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE   WRONG   MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LADY  BABY.      Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  FORGOTTEN  SIN.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.   J. 

STONYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

GIBBON,   PERCEVAL. 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR'S  LEAD- 
ING CASES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GIPFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  FRASER  and  TIELE.) 

GILLANDERS,   A.   T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDERS,  F.E.S.  With  351  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,   REV.  JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GILSON,   C.  L. 

SCENES  FROM  A  SUBALTERN'S  LIFE. 
By  C.  L.  GILSON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB.  Second 
Series.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,    REV.   G.   R. 

THE  SUBALTERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIE,    GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM,    HENRY  GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


GRAHAM,   J.   EDWARD.-ccmid. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1883  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,  E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ERSON,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON.  Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GRAN,    GERHARD. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  By 
GERHARD  GRAN.  With  three  Por- 
traits. Demy  8vo  12s.  6d.  net. 

GRANT,    SIR  ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

GRANT,     LIEUT.- COLONEL    M.    H. 
("LINESMAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  LIEUT. -COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT 
("LINESMAN").  Illustrating  nearly 
300  pieces.  Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GREY,    DULCIBELLA  ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  DULCIBELLA  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cholmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  8vo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,   SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN :  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GRIER,   SYDNEY  C.—contd. 
THE      GREAT      PROCONSUL.        The 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor-General 
of  India.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   HEIR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  PEARCE.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

ONE  CROWDED  HOUR.  With  Cover 
Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
A.  PEARSE.  Third  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  Illus- 
trated Edition  by  A.  PEARSE.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

WRIT  IN  WATER.  With  Illustrations 
by  ALFRED  PEARSE.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS TO  HIS  WIFE.  Demy  8vo, 
6a.  net. 

ORIERSON,    PROFESSOR  H.  J.   C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
European  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

QRIERSON,  LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR 
J.  M.,    K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major  -  General  Sir  J.  M.  GRIERSON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net. 

HAMERTON,   P.   O. 

WENDERHOLME.    By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
MA.RMORNE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,   CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.  By  Captain 
HAMILTON.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. : 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON,    MARY,    D.Litt. 

GREEK  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  FESTI- 
VALS. By  MARY  HAMILTON,  D.Litt. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HAMLEY,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
BRUCE,   K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR  EX- 
PLAINED AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 
General  Sir  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  requirements.  By  Brigadier- 
General  L.  E.  KIGGELL,  C.B.  4to,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE:  AN  ESSAY. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ON  OUTPOSTS.  Second  Edition.  Svo, 
2s. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  ;  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HANNAY,    DAVID. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  DAVID 
HANNAY.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HARDEN,    MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD  PORTRAITS  :  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
By  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Transla- 
tion from  the  German  by  JULIUS  GABE. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HARDMAN,    F. 

PEiNINSULAR  SCENES  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  F.  HARDMAN.  Illus- 
trated cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARRADEN,   BEATRICE. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS   IN   THE   NIGHT. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN.     Illustrated 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,   3s.   6d.     Velvet 

Calf  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    FOWLER.       Illustrated    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
UNTOLD     TALES     OF     THE     PAST. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Square  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
KATHARINE      FRENSHAM.       Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

HARTLEY,   GILFRID  W. 

WILD  SPORT  WITH  GUN,  RIFLE, 
AND  SALMON-ROD.  By  GILFRID  W. 
HARTLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  photogravure  and  half-tone  from 
drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others. 
Demy  Svo,  6s.  net. 

WILD  SPORT  AND  SOME  STORIES. 
With  Illustrations  Demy  Svo,  15s,  net. 
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HASELL,    E.  J. 

CALDERON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  E.  J.  HASELL. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

TASSO.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HASSALL,   ARTHUR. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
POLICY.  By  ARTHUR  HASSALL. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HAY,    BISHOP. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
DR  GEORGE  HAY,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edited  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  STRAIN. 
With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

HAY,    IAN. 

"  PIP."  By  IAN  HAY.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

"THE  RIGHT  STUFF."  Some  Epi- 
sodes  in  the  Career  of  a  North  Briton. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A  SAFETY  MATCH.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Is.  net. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY.      With    Frontis- 
piece in  Colours  and  other  Illustrations 
by  Charles  E.  Brock.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HAYWARD,    A.,    Q.C. 

GOETHE.     (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)       By    A.     HAYWARD,     Q.C. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
HEMANS,    MRS. 

SELECT    POEMS   OF   MRS    HEMANS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
HENDERSON,    P.   A.   WRIGHT. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN 
WILKINS,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  Bishop  of  Chester. 
By  P.  A.  WRIGHT  HENDERSON.  With 
Illustrations.  Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 
HENDERSON,  RICHARD. 

THE  YOUNG  ESTATE  MANAGER'S 
GUIDE.  By  RICHARD  HENDERSON, 
Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion. With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor WRIGHT,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  With  Plans 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
HENSON,  H.  HENSLEY,  D.D. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  (ROBERT 
LEE  LECTDRE,  1911).  By  Canon  H. 
HENSLEY  HENSON,  D.D.  Demy  Svo, 
Is.  net. 


HERFORD,    PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING.  "Modern  English  Writers." 
By  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Manchester.  2s.  6d. 

HERKLESS,  PROFESSOR,  and  HAN- 
NAY,    ROBERT  KERR. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  LEONARD'S. 
By  JOHN  HERKLESS,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History' in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  ROBERT  KERR 
HANNAY,  Curator  of  Historical  Depart- 
ment, Register  House,  Edinburgh. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST 
ANDREWS.  4  vols.  demy  Svo,  each 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON   HOCKEY.    With  Plans  and 
Rules.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN,    E. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE.  By  E.  HOB- 
ART-HAMPDEN. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOLLAND,    BERNARD,   C.B. 

VERSE.    By  BERNARD   HOLLAND,   C.B. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
HOOK,    DEAN. 

PEN  OWEN.  By  Dean  HOOK.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOPE,  JAMES   F.,   M,P. 

A   HISTORY    OF    THE    1900   PARLIA- 
MENT.     By  JAMES  F.  HOPE,  M.P.     In 
two   volumes.     Vol.    I.     Crown   Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 
HUME,    DAVID. 

DIALOGUES  CONCERNING  NAT- 
URAL RELIGION.  By  DAVID  HUME. 
Reprinted,  with  an  Introduction  by 
BRUCE  M'EwEN,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
HUME,  E.  DOUGLAS. 

THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA.  By 
E.  DOUGLAS  HUME.  Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

HUNT,    C.    M.   G. 

A  HANDY  VOCABULARY:    ENGLISH- 
AFRIKANDER,    AFRIKANDER -ENGLISH. 
By  C.  M.  G.  HUNT.     Small  Svo,  Is. 
HUTCHINSON,    HORACE   G. 

HINTS  ON  THE  GAME  OF  GOLF. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.  Twelfth 
Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

HUTTON,    EDWARD. 

ITALY    AND     THE     ITALIANS.      By 
EDWARD  HUTTON.     With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
INOLIS,   JOHN. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A  PARTY. 
By  JOHN  INGLIS.    Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 
INNES,   A.  TAYLOR,    LL.D. 

FREE  CHURCH  UNION  CASE.  Judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
Introduction  by  A.  TAYLOR  INNES, 
LL.D.  Demy  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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INNES,    A.    TAYLOR,    LL.D.-contd. 

THE  LAW  OP  CREEDS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. A  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not  Established,  to  the  Civil  Law. 
Deiny  8vo,  10s.  net. 
INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER. 

ON  THE  HEELS  OP  DE  WET.  By 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER.  Sixth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  WAR.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A   SUBALTERN  OF  HORSE.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
JAMES,    ANDREW. 

NINETY-EIGHT   AND   SIXTY  YEARS 
AFTER.    By  ANDREW  JAMES.    Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 
JAMES,    LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS  AND   BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By  LIONEL  JAMES  (Intelligence  Officer). 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
JAMES,   LIEUT.-COL.   WALTER  H. 

MODERN  STRATEGY.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
WALTER  H.  JAMES,  P.S.C.,  late  R.E. 
With  6  Maps.  Third  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Royal  8vo,  16s.  net. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815,  CHIEFLY 
IN  FLANDERS.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  TACTICS  FROM 
1740  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
Demy  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion  from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
A.  CAMERON,  M.D.  Revised  and  in 
great  part  rewritten  by  C.  M.  AIRMAN, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 21st  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  CHARLES 
A.  CAMERON.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
C.  M.  AIRMAN,  D.Sc.,  &c.  95th  Thou- 
sand. With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is. 

JOHNSTON,       CHRISTOPHER       N., 
K.C.,    LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS,  1883  to  1900;  and  the 
GROUND  GAME  ACT,  1880.  With 
Notes,  and  Summary  of  Procedure,  &c. 
By  CHRISTOPHER  N.  JOHNSTON,  K.C., 
LL.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  6s. 
net. 

MAJOR     OWEN,    AND    OTHER    TALES. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
JOKAI,    MAURUS. 
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ing a  Fireside  History  of  a  Fifeshire 
Family.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

GREY  MANTLE  AND  GOLD  FRINGE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MELLONE,      SYDNEY      HERBERT, 
M.A.,    D.Sc. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITI- 
CISM AND  CONSTRUCTION.  By 

SYDNEY     HERBERT     MELLONE,     M.A. 

Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.     Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

net. 
LEADERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
AN      INTRODUCTORY     TEXT  -  BOOK 

OF  LOGIC.     Sixth  Edition,   Revised. 

Crown  Svo,  5s. 
ELEMENTS         OF         PSYCHOLOGY. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo. 

5s. 
THE   IMMORTAL  HOPE.     Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
FREDERICK    NIETZSCHE    AND    HIS 

ATTACK  ON  CHRISTIANITY.    Demy 

Svo,  paper  cover,  3d. 

MERZ,    JOHN  THEODORE. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  JOHN  THEODORE 
MERZ,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I. 
Third  Impression.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Second  Impression.  15s. 
net.  Vol.  III.  15s.  net.  Vol.  IV.  15s. 
net.  [In  the  press. 

LEIBNIZ.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MEYNELL,    MRS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  "Modern  English 
Writers."  By  Mrs  MEYNELL.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


MICKLETHWAIT,    ST    J.    G.,    M.A., 
B.C.L. 

THE  LICENSING  ACT,  1904.  By 
ST  J.  G.  MICKLETHWAIT,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

MILL,   GARRETT. 

CAPTAIN  GRANT'S  DESPATCH.  By 
GARRETT  MILL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MILLAR,    PROFESSOR  J.    H. 

THE  MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
"Periods  of  European  Literature."  By 
J.  H.  MILLAR.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


MITCHELL,  ALEXANDER  R,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION.  Be- 
ing the  Baird  Lecture  for  1899.  By  the 
late  ALEXANDER  F.  MITCHELL,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  D.  HAY  FLEMING, 
LL.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  by  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MODERN    ENGLISH  WRITERS.     In 

handy   crown  Svo   volumes,   tastefully 
bound,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  Professor 
SAINTSBURY.  Second  Impression. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  Mrs  MEYNELL. 
Third  Impression. 

TENNYSON.  By  ANDREW  LANO. 
Second  Impression. 

HUXLEY.     By  EDWARD  CLODD. 
THACKERAY.    By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY 

BROWNING.  By  Professor  C.  H. 
HERFORD. 


MOIR,    D.   M. 

LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH,  TAILOR 
IN  DALKEITH.  By  D.  M.  Mom. 
With  Crnikshank's  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Another  Edition.    Illustrated  cover, 

Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


MOMERIE,     REV.     ALFRED     WIL- 
LIAMS,   M.A.,    D.Sc.,    LL.D. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL;  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.  By  Rev.  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 
MOMERIE,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Eighth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

PERSONALITY.  The  Beginning  and 
End  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  Necessary 
Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
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MOMERIE,    REV.    A.  W.-contd. 

PREACHING  AND  HEARING;  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  Fourth  Edition,  En- 
larged. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  THE 
ROMISH  SCHISM.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  BIBLE.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CHARACTER.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN 
FAITH.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MOMERIE,   MRS. 

DR  ALFRED  MOMERIE.  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  Mrs  MOMERIE.  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

MORICE,    REV.   P.   D. 

PINDAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  F.  D.  MORICE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MOR1SON,  SIR  THEODORE, K.C.I. E., 
and  HUTCHINSON,    GEORGE   P. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  FITZGERALD 
LAW,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  By  Sir 
THEODORE  MORISON,  K.C.I. E.,  and 
GEORGE  P.  HUTCHINSON.  With  por- 
traits. Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

MUNRO,    NEIL. 

THE    DAFT   DAYS.     By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Third    Impression.      Crown    8vo,    6s. 

Uniform  Edition,  3s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition, 

Is.  net. 
FANCY  FARM.     Crown  8vo,  6s.    Cheap 

Edition,  Is.  net. 

Uniform  Edition  Novels. 

JOHN  SPLENDID.  The  Tale  of  a  Poor 
Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn. 
Sixth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CHILDREN  OF  TEMPEST :  A  TALE  OF 
THE  OUTER  ISLES.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  LOST  PIBROCH,  AND  OTHER 
SHEILING  STORIES.  Fourth  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

DOOM  CASTLE:  A  ROMANCE.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

GILIAN  THE  DREAMER.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DAFT  DAYS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FANCY  FARM.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rt. 


MUNRO,      ROBERT,      M.A.,      M.D., 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  BOSNIA- 
HERZEGOVINA  AND  DALMATIA. 
By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PREHISTORIC  PROBLEMS.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
10s.  net. 

MUNRO,    WILLIAM,    M.A. 

ON  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 
By  WILLIAM  MUNRO,  M.A.,  Her 
Majesty's  Assessor  of  Railways  and 
Canals  for  Scotland.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MYRES,    PROFESSOR  JOHN   L. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  GEO- 
GRAPHY. By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

NEAVES,    LORD. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  (Ancient  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  By  Lord 
NEAVES.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

NEWBOLT,    HENRY. 

THE  NEW  JUNE.    By  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

Third  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    TWYMANS.     Second  Impression. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NICHOL,    PROFESSOR. 

BACON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor 
NICHOL.  Fcap.  Svo,  Part  L,  Is.  net; 
Part  II.,  Is.  net. 

NICHOLSON,    PROFESSOR    H.    AL- 
LEYNE,  and  LYDEKKER,  RICH- 

A    MANUAL*  OF     PALEONTOLOGY, 

for  the  use  of  Students.  With  a  General 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palae- 
ontology. By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON  and  RICHARD  LYDEKKER, 
B.A.  Third  Edition,  entirely  Rewritten 
and  greatly  Enlarged.  2  vols.  Svo, 
£3,  3s. 

NICOL,    REV.  THOMAS,   D.D. 

RECENT  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE 
BIBLE.  Being  the  Croall  Lecture  for 
1898.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  NICOL, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Author  of  '  Recent  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands.1  Demy  Svo,  9s.  net. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  IN  THE  EARLI- 
EST CHURCH  HISTORY.  Being  the 
Baird  Lecture  for  1907  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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NISBET,   JOHN     D.CEc. 

THE  FORESTER:  A  PRACTICAL  TREAT 
ISE  ON  BRITISH  FORESTRY  AND  ARBORI 
CULTURE,  FOR  LANDOWNERS,  LAND 
AGENTS,  AND  FORESTERS.  By  JOHN 
NisBEr,  D.CEc.  In  2  volumes,  roya" 
Svo,  with  285  Illustrations,  42s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BRITISH  FOR 
ESTRY.  A  Handbook  for  Forest  Ap- 
prentices and  Students  of  Forestry 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOBLE,    EDWARD. 

WAVES  OF  FATE.     By  EDWARD  NOBLE. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
FISHERMAN'S  GAT :  A  STORY  OF  THE 

THAMES  ESTUARY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NOYES,   ALFRED. 

DRAKE  :  AN  ENGLISH  EPIC.    By  ALFRED 

NOYES.     Books  I. -II I.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

net.     Books  IV.-XII.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

net. 
The  Complete  Work  in  1  vol.     Crown 

Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 
FORTY    SINGING    SEAMEN.      Second 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE      ENCHANTED      ISLAND,      AND 

OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE     FOREST     OF     WILD     THYME. 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.   Shepperson. 

Small  4to,  Gs.  net.    Velvet  Calf  Edition, 

10s.  6d.  net. 
COLLECTED  POEMS.     2  vols.     Second 

Impression.       Crown    Svo,     10s.    net. 

Vols.  sold  separately,  5s.  net.  each. 
ROBIN  HOOD.  Crown  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 
TALES  OF  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

Second    Impression.      Crown  Svo,   6s. 

net. 
THE    WINEPRESS.      A    Tale    of  War. 

Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

O'BRIEN,  AUBREY,  and  BOLSTER, 
REGINALD. 

CUPID  AN  D  CARTRIDGES.  By  AUBREY 
O'BRIEN  AND  REGINALD  BOLSTER.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 
Edition  for  India  and  the  Colonies,  5s. 
net. 

"OLE   LUK-OIE." 

THE  GREEN  CURVE.  By"OLELuK- 
OIE."  Third  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is  net. 

OLIPHANT,   C.   F. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
C.  F.  OLIPHANT.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OLIPHANT,   LAURENCE. 

PICCADILLY.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 
4s.  6d.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  boards,  2s.  6d. 


OLIPHANT,   MRS. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons ;  Their 
Magazine  and  Friends.  By  MRS  OLI- 
PHANT. With  Four  Portraits.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
£2,  2s. 

A  WIDOW'S  TALE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

KATIE  STEWART,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

DANTE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CERVANTES.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JOHN:  A  LOVE  STORY.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RECTOR  and  THE  DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY.  Illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

OLIPHANT,   MRS,    and  TARVER,   F. 

MOL I  ERE .  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Mrs  OLIPHANT  and  F. 
TARVER.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OMOND,   T.   S. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  T.  S. 
OMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

O'NEILL,   MOIRA. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM. 
By  MOIRA  O'NEILL.  Fourteenth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

PAGE,    ARTHUR. 

IMPERIALISM     AND     DEMOCRACY. 
Unionist  Principles  applied  to  Modern 
Problems.     By  ARTHUR  PAGE.     Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 
PAGE   AND   LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Founded  on  Dr  Page's  '  In  troductory 
Text-Book  of  Geology.'  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEO- 
LOGY. New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINA 
TOR.  Crown  Svo,  sewed.  9d. 

ARRY,    MARK  GAMBIER. 

MADAME  NECKER.  Her  Family  and 
her  Friends,  with  some  Account  of  her 
Husband's  throe  Administrations.  By 
MARK  GAMBIER  PARRY.  With  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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PATERSON,   JOHN   W.,    Ph.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AGRICUTUBAL  BOT- 
ANY. From  the  German  of  Dr  A.  B. 
Frank,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College,  Berlin.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PATTISON,    R.    P.    DUNN. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  91ST  ARGYLL- 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS.  By  R.  P. 
BONN  PATTISON.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

PAUL,   SIR  JAMES   BALFOUR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY 
OF  ARCHERS,  THK  QUEEN'S  BODY- 
GUARD FOB  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  JAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bar.  Crown  4to,  with  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  £2,  2s. 

PEARSE,    COLONEL. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MILI- 
TARY SERVICES  OF  VISCOUNT 
LAKE,  BARON  LAKE  OF  DELHI  AND 
LASWAREE,  1744-1808.  By  Colonel  HUGH 
PEARSE.  With  Portraits,  &c.  Demy 
Svo,  15s.  net., 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERA- 
TURE. Edited  by  Professor  SAINTS- 
BURY.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p,  32. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Cheap  Re-issue  in  Shilling 
Volumes  net.  For  List  of  Vols.,  seep.  32. 

PIELE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL  S.   C.   F. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AS  A  GAME  OF 
SKILL.  By  Lieut. -Col.  S.  C.  F.  PIELE. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

POLLOK,    ROBERT,    A.M. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME  :  A  POEM.  By 
ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.  New  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top, 
2s.  6d. 

PORTER,    MARY  BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN  BLACKWOOD,  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER.  By  MARY  BLACKWOOD 
PORTER.  With  Two  Portraits  and  view 
of  Strathtyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s. 

OTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
DARNELL,  REV.  C.,  M.A. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES.  An  Easy 
Latin  Construing  Book,  with  Vocabu- 
lary. By  A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Late  Headmaster  of  the  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.,  Late  Head- 
master of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
and  Downing  Collages,  Cambridge 
Is.  6d.  net. 


POTTS  and   DARNELL— contd. 
ADITUS     FACILIORES    GR^CI.      An 
easy    grade    construing    book.      With 
complete  vocabulary.     Fcap  8vo,  3s. 

POTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
HEARD,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

CAMENARUM  FLOSCULOS  in  Usum 
Fettesianorum  decerptos  notis  quibus- 
dam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS, 
MA.,  LL.D.;  GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A., 
LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

PRINQLE  -  PATTISON,  A.  SETH, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Compari- 
son of  the  Scottish  and  German  Answers 
to  Hume.  Balfour  Philosophical  Lec- 
tures, University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
A.  SETH  PRINGLE  -  PATTISON,  LL.D., 
D.C.L. ,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  COSMOS,  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition,  En- 
larged. Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THEISM.  De- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Celebration  of  Princeton 
University.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RADICALS, 
AND  OTHER  ESSAYS,  including  Chapters 
reprinted  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  Kant  and  Hegel.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES 
AFFECTING  SCOTLAND  from 
1707  to  1847,  with  Chronological 
Table  and  Index.  3  vols.  large  Svo, 
£3,  3s.  Also  Published  Annually,  with 
General  Index. 

PURVIS,  SIR  ROBERT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL.  A  Memoir. 
By  Sir  ROBERT  PURVIS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

"Q"  (SIR  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH). 

HOCKEN  AND  HUNSEN.  By  "Q" 
(Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH).  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RANJITS1NHJI,    PRINCE. 

THE  JUBILEE   BOOK   OF   CRICKET. 
By  PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI. 
Popular  Edition.     With  107  full-page 
Illustrations.   Sixth  Edition.    Large 
crown  Svo,  6s. 

REEVE,    HENRY,   C.B. 

PETRARCH.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

REYNARD,    CAPTAIN   F. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINTH 
LANCERS  FROM  1715  to  1903.  By 
Capt.  F.  REYNARD.  Royal  Svo,  42s.  net- 
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RICHARDS,    H.    QRAHAME. 

RICHAKD  SOMERS.     By  H.  GRAHAME 

RICHARDS.     Crown  8vo,  68. 
LUCREZIA     BORGIA'S     ONE     LOVE. 

Second  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
CENTENE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RICHARDSON,   MAJOR  E.    H. 
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Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
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MANY  MEMORIES  OF  LIFE  IN 
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THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION 
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M.P.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
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SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDER  AN 
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THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF 
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SAINTSBURY,   PROFESSOR. 
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Day.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 
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M.D.)  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TROLLOPE,   ANTHONY. 

CAESAR.     (Ancient  Classics  for  English 

Readers.)      By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

Fcap,  8vo,  Is.  net. 
TROLLOPE,    HENRY  M. 
CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE.     (Foreign 

Classics    for    English    Readers.)      By 

HENRY  M.  TROLLOPS.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

net. 
TRUSCOTT,    L.    PARRY. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    AMINTA.      By 

L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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PASCAL.     (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
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Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 
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M.A. 
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HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,    PROFESSOR  C.   E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
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VEITCH,    PROFESSOR. 
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Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE,    R.    E. 

.AN      IGNORANT      IN      INDIA.        By 
R.  E.  VERNEDE.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  THREE 
OF  THE  STAFF.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,  REV.  P.  HATELY,  U.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 
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WAKE,    LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE'S  REMINISCENCES. 
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Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WALFORD,    E. 
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Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WATT,   MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MACLEAN 
WATT.  Is.  6d. ;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,   ARTHUR  E.   P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
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WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,        D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
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KING  AND  CAPTIVE.    By  A.  WHISPER. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  SINISTER  NOTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,    REV.  JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Illustrated  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is  6i 

WHYTE,    ADAM   GOWANS. 

1HE    TEMPLETON   TRADITION.      By 
ADAM  GOWANS  WHYTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
YELLOWSANDS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILSON,    CHRISTOPHER. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.  By 
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WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  LADY 
WILSON.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
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By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

WOTHERSPOON,    H.  J.,    M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY  ").  A  Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,    H.  J.-contd. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  I. 
of  'Kyrie  Eleison.'  Cloth,  limp,  Gd. 
net. 

THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTURGY  OF  COM- 
PROMISE. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,    LIEUT. -COLONEL,    M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,  C.S.L,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  8vo,  21s. 


NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN ;  OR,  LET- 
TERS FROM  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
8vo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling    Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth,    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,   V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BETH  ELLIS. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIBR. 

A  SAFETY  MATCH. 

By  IAN  HAY. 


((PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  Lux-OiB. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

IN    HIGHLAND    HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA    HANDY. 

By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

A   MAN'S  MAN. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

FANCY  FARM. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 
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By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
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Scottish  ftejrt  Society 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  £1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 
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The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Fart  I. 
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The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Holland, 
i575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor, 
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The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  169 
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Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  I. 
Translated  into  Scottish  from  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dairy  mple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  and  iv. 

Schir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of 
Ellerslie.  Part  I.  By  Henry  the  Min- 
strel, commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 


The  Wallace.    Part  II. 
Moir,  M.A.     pp.  198. 


Edited  by  James 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M'Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   I.     Edited    by    James    Cranstoun, 
M .  A. ,  LL.  D.     pp.  1 76  and  vii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.      Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    pp.  160  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  III.     Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Gau's  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 
Heuine.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Mitchell,  D.D.  pp.  130  and  Iviii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  (Fourteenth 
Century).  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  224  and  v. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.     Part' II. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  270  and  xxvi. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison.  pp.  140 
and  cxx. 
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The  Poems  of  William   Dunbar.    Part 

III.  Introduction.   By  M.  3.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.     pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  II.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  iii. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 
and  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first  portion  of  the 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.   W.  Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  II. 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends     of     tne    Saints.      Part  IV. 

Completing   the    Text.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.    W.    M.    Metcalfe,    M.A.      pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
first  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
toun, M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By  the    Rev.    W.    Gregor,   LL.D.      And 
Appendix,  by  M.   J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D. 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Harbour's  Bruce.  Part  I.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  IT.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A., 
LL.D.  pp.  430  and  viii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  V.  Notes 
(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com- 
pletion of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  Gude  and  Qodlie  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  ^Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  tineas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye's  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  1.  TheSuke  of  the  Law  of  Army s,  or 
Buke  of  Bataillis.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  pp.  303  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey 's  Revision  of  Wycliffe's  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nisbet 

£1520).      Edited    by    Thomas  Graves 
w,  LL.D.     Vol.  I.     pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translated  into  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
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The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par- 
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Edited  by  P.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text, 
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Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
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The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
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The  Poems  of  Robert  Henrysqn.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 
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The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  436  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)    pp.  198  and  xix. 
Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  No.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  III.  Glossary  and 
Index.  Edited  by  ^Eneas  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.  pp.  195  and  xii. 

A  Bibliography  of  Middle  Scots 
Poets.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
History  of  their  Reputation.  By 
William  Geddie,  M.A.  pp.  364  and  cix. 
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The  Kingis  Quair  by  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land. Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 
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Lancelot  of  the  Laik.  From  Cambridge 
University  Library  MS.  Edited  by 
Margaret  Muriel  Grey,  M.A.  pp.  113 
and  xxxvi. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  With  'A 


Cypresse  Grove.'  Edited  by  L.  B. 
Kastner,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  pp.  254  and  cxix. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  With  'A 
Cypresse  Grove.'  Edited  by  L.  E. 
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M.A.  Vol.  II.  (Text),  pp  268andviii. 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


Gilbert    of    the     Haye's    Prose    MS. 

(1459).     Vol.  II.     The  Buke  of  the  Order 

of  Chivalry,  &c.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 
The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 

King   of   Scots.      Edited  by  Oliphant 

Smeaton. 
Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 

in   5 cots.      Edited  by  David  Murray, 

LL.D. 
The    Maitland    Folio    MS.      Edited   by 

J.  T.   T.   Brown.      (See  SERIES    OF    MS. 

COLLECTIONS.) 
John  of  Ireland's  Works  (1490),  from 

the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 
Montgomerie' s  Poems,   from  the  Laing 

MS.    Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  jpres.s. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 

Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 

Prints.      Edited   by   George    Stevenson, 


Catechisms      of      the      Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthera. 
The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 
under  consideration,  including — 

The  Bulk  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val- 
iant Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot's 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

Abacuk  Bysset's  '  Rolmentis  of  Courts' 

(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col- 
lection) and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 

The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

&c.  <fec. 

And  occasional  Volumes  of  a  MISCELLANY  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE:    A  Complete  and 

CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OP  THE  SUBJECT.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS- 
BURY.     In  12  crown  8vo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 


THE  DARK  AGES.    By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
THE    FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND  THE 

RISE  OF  ALLEGORY.     (12th  and  13th 

Centuries.)    By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
THE   TRANSITION    PERIOD.     By   Prof.    G. 

Gregory  Smith. 
THE    EARLIER    RENAISSANCE.      By    Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
THE     LATER     RENAISSANCE.       By     David 

Hannay. 


THE    FIRST    HALF   OF   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.    By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
THE   AUGUSTAN   AGES.      By  Prof.    Oliver 

Elton. 
THE     MID  -  EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY.       By 

Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 
THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.     By  Prof.   C.   E. 

Vaughan. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.    By  T.  S.  Omond. 
THE    LATER    NINETEENTH    CENTURY.      By 

Prof.  Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS     FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM   KNIGHT,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 


DESCARTES 
BUTLER    . 
BERKELEY 
FICHTE    . 
KANT 
HAMILTON 
HEGEL 
LEIBNIZ  . 


Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 
Prof.  Adamson. 
Prof.  Wallace. 
.    Prof.  Veitch. 
Prof.  Edward  Caird. 
•  John  Theodore  Merz. 

HOBBES    . 
HUME 

Prof.  Groom  Robertson. 
•                   Prof  Knight 

SPINOZA  . 
BACON—  Part   I. 
BACON—  Part  II. 
LOCKE     . 

Principal  Caird. 
.    Prof.  Nichol. 
.    Prof.  Nichol. 
.  Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 

FOREIGN   CLASSICS   FOR   ENGLISH    READERS.    Edited  by 

MRS  OLIPHANT.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.      In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 


DANTE     ....         Mrs  Oliphant. 
VOLTAIRE   General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 


PASCAL 
PETRARCH 
GOETHE   . 

MOLIERE 

MONTAIGNE 
RABELAIS 
CALDERON 
SAINT  SIMON 


Principal  Tulloch. 
.  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
.   A.  Hayward,  Q.C. 
Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Sir  Walter  Besant. 
.    E.  J.  Hasell. 
.  C.  W.  Collins. 


CERVANTES  .  .  .  Mrs  Oliphant. 
CORNEILLE  and  RACINE  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  .  Miss  Thackeray. 
LA  FONTAINE  AND  OTHER  \  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
FRENCH  FABULISTS  .  /  Collins,  M.A. 
SCHILLER  .  .  .  James  Sime,  M.A. 

TASSO E.  J.  Hasell. 

ROUSSEAU        .        .      Henry  Grey  Graham. 
ALFRED  DE  MUSSET        .        0.  F.  Oliphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS   FOR  ENGLISH   READERS.     Edited  by 

the  REV.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.     In  limp  cloth, 
fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each  net.     Contents  of  the  Series — 


HOMER  :  ILIAD 
HOMER  :  ODYSSEY 
HERODOTUS     . 

C<E8AR       . 

VIRGIL     . 
HORACE  . 

^SCHYLUS 

XENOPHON 
CICERO    . 
SOPHOCLES 

PLINY 

EURIPIDES 
JUVENAL 
ARISTOPHANES 

.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
G.  C.  Swayue. 
.  Anthony  Trollope. 
.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
.  Bishop  Copleston. 
Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
C.  W.  Collins. 
/  Rev.  A.  Church  and 
•     \     W.  J.  Brodribb. 
.  W.  B.  Donne. 
.      E.  Walford. 
.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS  .        .        J.  Davies  . 
PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE    Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

TACITUS    .           .                      -               W    Tl    Dnnnp 

LUCIAN     . 

PLATO 
GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 
LIVY 
OVID 
CATULLUS,  TIBULL 
PEOPERTIUS 
DEMOSTHENES 
ARISTOTLE 
THUCYDIDES    . 
LUCRETIUS 
PINDAR   . 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
.  C.  W.  Collins. 
.  Lord  Neaves. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
.      Rev.  A.  Church 
as,  AND  j         j  Davieg 

W.  J.  Brodribb. 
Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
.  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice. 
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V  The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications 
from  Teachers  tor  Specimen  Copies. 


ENGLISH. 

A  History  ot  English  Criticism. 

By  GKORGB  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WORKS    BY  J.    LOQIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 
A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.     By  J.  LOQIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.     With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON,  Edinburgh  University.     Sixth  Edition,  revised,  3s.  ;  and  in  3  parts, 
Is.  4d.  each. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great  boon  not  only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges   but   also  to  private 
students." 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young  Scholars,  with  Illustrative  Specimens.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Third  Edition,  revised.     Is.  6d. 

Spectator.— "To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.     Is.  6d.  net  each. 

PART    I.— Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II.— Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian. — "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  Two  Parts.    2s.  6d.  each. 
PART  I.— Malory  to  Johnson.    |    PART  II.— Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — "We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer.— "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
( English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  (J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School.— "  As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike." 

High  School  Headmaster.— "The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAMK  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  — "This  capital  selection Not  only  is  it  a  text-book   with 

excellent    notes,    but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 

Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 

Paraphrasing,  Analysis,   and   Correction   of  Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMBS,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.    Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts: — 

Passages  for  Paraphrasing.    Verse  and  Prose.     6d, 
Exercises    in    Analysis,     Parsing,    and    Correction    of 

Sentences.    6d. 

Athenaum.— "  The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic." 
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Part    I.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II. ,   Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED   BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Qranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athenaeum.— "  We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualified 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care." 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD- BUILD- 
ING and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue." 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With   NOTES   ON   PARSING,   PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OP   SPEECH,    AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Revised.    Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.—"  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S 
ENGLISH   DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,    ETYMOLOGICAL,    AND    EXPLANATORY. 

SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE    EDITION. 

New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,   1080  pp.    55.  net. 

BLACKWOOD'S 
SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 

"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety- 
mology. Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability."— The  School  Guardian. 

STOKMONTfl'8 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


Jd.  net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  '  A  School  History  of  English  Literature,' 
&c.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy. — "A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK   I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical  Teacher. — "These  books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject." 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  25. 
Black  wood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  24. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  GLOSSARIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMES  CURRIB,  LL.D.     Fifty-seventh  Thousand.    Is.  6d, 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  — "These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel^  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty." 

Short  Stories,  Fables,  and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA- 
PHRASING, FIGURES  OF  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'    SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  In  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  paper  covers, 
Is.  each. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 
Julius  Ctesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volwmes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.     In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 
General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  ' The  School  Anthology' ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London ;  Editor  of  '  The  Granta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 


Journal  of  Education .— "  This  Series  has,  we  believe,  already 
won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review.— «'  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle*— "There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods' 
English  Classics." 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LKK,  Author  of  '  A  School  History  of  English  Literature. 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  point  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate." 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  'English 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work." 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph." 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.     2s.  6d. 
Saturday  Review.— "An  excellent  edition." 

Macaulay— Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.    2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found  a  field  worthy  of  his  labours, 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 
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BLACKWOODS'   ENGLISH   CLASSICS— continued. 


Goldsmith — Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  &  other  Poems. 

By  J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London.  Is.  6d. 

Literature.— "  If  Goldsmith  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope— Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE  SOUTAR,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt — Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Editor  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  &c.,  &c.    2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By   ALEXANDER    MACKIE,    M.A.,    Examiner   in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian. — "  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AGNES  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  '  Stratford,'  &c. ;  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.    2s.  6d. 
Athenaum.— "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKENEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
School  World. — "Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — ' '  Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wiilker  in  'Englische  Studien.'— "  Wight  Duff's  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Di enters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Freunden  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 
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HISTORY, 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation." 

School  Guardian. — "This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  6*.  net. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work." 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh; late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News.—"  The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  High 

School,  Glasgow.    2s. 

Athenaeum.— "  More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are." 
Journal  of  Education.— "  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 
School  Guardian. — "The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put" 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH  VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.   W.  POTTS,  M.A.,   LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND   THE 

KEY.  0.   DARNELL,   M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I.— Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed—Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching — Ten  Helpers — The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants — Discontent — Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb— Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy— The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide— The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living— The  Human  Hand— The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel — The  Swallow  and  the  Birds — The  Boy  and  the  Echo — The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain— The  Cat's  Device— The  Human  Figure— The 
Silly  Crow— Abraham's  Death- Bed— The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King— The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  FABII  :  Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VEII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DECIUS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Csesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great— Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review.— "This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review. — "  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PEAECB,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian.— "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  hare  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLE-TON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors. '  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They  form  excellent  practice  in  ' unseen '  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.    By  L.  C.  VAUGHAN  WILKKS,  M.A.    2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette.— "  Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  GBRARD.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  199.     3s. 
Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  £.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
GUL.  A.  HKAKD,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools,  By  T.  C.  WKATHBRHEAD, 
M.A.,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature.— "Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot.— "  The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Full  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly 
Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.    2s.  6d.    ***  Key  (for  Teachers  only],  5s.  net. 
Guardian. — "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  %*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian.— "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster. — "The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship." 

Greek  Unseens. 

BEING  ONB  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progresiive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadhani  College,  Oxford  ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian.— "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent.— "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMKS  Mom,  LittD.,  LL.D.,  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent.—"  This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book.'  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 

Athenaeum. — "A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 

write  Greek  prose." 
Journal  of  Education. — "Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 

alike.     The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARPLBT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILKS,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRKS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 
ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

GENERAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature.—"  The[  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.—"  If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  "We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 
Casar— Gallic  War,  Books  I. -III. 

By  J.  M.  HARDWIOH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby ;  late  Scholar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil-  Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SARGEADNT,  M.A.,  Assistant  -  Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEATTNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil— >Eneid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster.  Haileybury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINOB,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABT,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  SIKHS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,  1-3. 

By  H.  SHABPLBY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College.  Oxford;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  Is.  6d. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  (Oxford ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  III.,  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.    Is.  6d. 

Cicero— In  Catilinam,  I. -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero — Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d.  ~ 

HOP 
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BUCKWOODS'   CLASSICAL   TEXTS— continued. 


Cicero— Select  Letters. 

By  Rev.  T.  NICKLTN,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Rossall.    2s.  6d. 

Cicero — Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  LUFTON,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  MORLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge ;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In  preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  F.,  II. 

By  A.  JAGGKR,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By  I.  F.  SMEDLEY,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKBNEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 

Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School; 
and  A.  SOUTER,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Is.  6d. 

Livy— Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUOHTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French  Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A. 
STRONG,    LL.D.,   Officier    de  1'Instruction   Publique,    Professor   of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  BARNETT,  M.A.,   LittD.     3s. 
Guardian. — "Amost  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar." 

D 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALPRBD  MBRCIKR,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times.— "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  N.  E.  TOKE,  B.A.     2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education.— "A  distinctly  good  book May  be  unreservedly 

commended." 

A  First  Book  of  "Free  Composition"   in  French. 

By  J.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master,  George 
Watson's  College,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

School  World.— "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

French   Test   Papers  for  Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILE  B.  LE  FRANCOIS,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.    2s. 

Weekly  Register. — "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout. " 

All    French   Verbs   in   Twelve   Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WYATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  — ' '  Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'oeil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIE  G.  FERRIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  an  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR   LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN    SERIES. 
A    Practical   German   Grammar,   Reader   and    Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Billhead  High  School,  Glas- 
gow ;  Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College  ;  Examiner  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Part   I.— Elementary.      2s. 

Part  II.    3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol- Fa  Notation. 
By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review.— "A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.  By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Parts  :— 
Progressive  German  Composition.    2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "The  passages  for  translation  are  well   selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise." 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
BEAK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books." 

Spartanerjunglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZCZBPANSKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman.— "An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  EWALD  F.  SBCKLKR,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School ;  French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercivses  in  Translation  and  Composition ;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSBN,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  —  "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce. — "  Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  VKITOH  LOTHIAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  E.G.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian.— "A  work  of  first-rate  importance We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict  that  when   the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
\nd  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOR  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.    Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.     With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES   WELTON,    Esq.,    Lecturer   on    Education,    and   Master  of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College. — "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic  '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,  2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,   6d.     Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.    Answers  to  Pts.  L,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.     Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 

Educational  News. — "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly. — "  The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  they  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.' 

Educational  News.—"  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
There  are  moat  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of   the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.     By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.     3s. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading." 

Educational  News.— "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.     Also  in  Two  Parts.     Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles.     64  pp.      Paper,    4d.;    cloth,   6d.      Pt.   II.,   Circles    and   Solids. 
64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 
Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 

while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 

to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.     128  pp.     Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER   MAOKAY,   LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised   to   the 

present  time.    Pp.  300.    3s. 
Schoolmaster.— "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book   contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  SAMK  AUTHOR.    Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines ' — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements ' — are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author's  larg-er  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth.  Thousand,. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.     18mo,  pp.  56.    Sewed  4d.  ;  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MTEES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[In  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.   L.  SARGANT,    M.A.,    Headmaster,    Oakham   School.      Illustrated. 

Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.       With    Illus- 
trations.    2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWOBTH,  LL.D.,  University,  Birmingham, 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  'Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.'  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News.— "The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  areas  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education. —  "The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLETNB  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDEKKER,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings. .  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition^  Revised. 

Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  denned,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLON*;, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  —  "This  is  a  well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instru«tive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers." 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET 
DRUMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin.)    Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  — "  The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  " 

A  Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  ROBERT  ADAMSON,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

"There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language." 

FORESTRY. 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.CE.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of  'The  Forester.'  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

By  A.  T.  GILLANDERS,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  351  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS 

Edited  by  JOHN   ADAMS,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

BOOK     I Pp.  228.     Price  Is. 

BOOK    II Pp.275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  111 Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IV Pp.  381.    Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  Introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  Schools. 
In  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied  ;  but  illustra- 
tions, as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  which  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose."— Atbeneeum. 

"The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.    The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 

and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 

compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations."— Guardian. 

•A  very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  of  the 

English  Parnassus The  appendices  on  spelling,  word-building, 

and  grammar  are  the  work  of  a  skilful,  practical  teacher."— Pan 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else."— Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published."— The  Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR    THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 

ByM.  B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous   Illustrations  by 
B.  At.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  and  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA.    Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


THE  Home  of  Abraham — Into  Africa — 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel— 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet— Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre— King  Solomon's  Fleet— The  Story  of 
Carthage— The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno's  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
—How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  — Some 


Greek  Colonies— Athens  — The  Death  of 
Socrates — The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
— Alexander  the  Great — King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City — The  Roman  Fleet — The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  —  The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome  — Julius  Caesar  — The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Caesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY   OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World— The  Tragedy  of  Nero— 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii— Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions— A  New  Rome — The  Armies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  — 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade— Frederick  Barbarossa— 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  —  Dante's  Great  Poem  —  The 


Maid  of  Orleans — Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor — 
The  Invention  of  Printing— Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus— The  Last  of  the  Moors— Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World— Columbus  in 
Chains— Discovery  of  the  Pacific— Magel- 
lan's Straits— Montezuma— Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  IIL    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STORY  of  the  Netherlands — The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther— The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege  of  Leyden— William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia— Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
'  Fairy  Queen  '—First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company — Henry  Hudson — Captain 
John  Smith — The  Founding  of  Quebec — 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
—The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


—Oliver  Cromwell— Two  Famous  Admirals 
— De  Ruyter — The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—The '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '—William's 
Invitation— The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots— The  Battle  of  Blenheim- 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great — Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THE  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul — Robert 
Olive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America — George  Wash- 
ington—How Pitt  saved  England— The  Fall 
of  Quebec— "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence— Captain 
Cook's  Story — James  Bruce  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte— Horatio  Nelson— The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park— The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOR  SEA  POWER.    Is.  9d. 

Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  — /The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony— Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade — The  Defence  of  Saragoza — Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna— The  Victory  of 
Talavera— The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake"— 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton's Victories  in  Spain— The  Fall  of  the 
Empire — Story  of  the  Steam  Engine — Water- 
loo—The Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America— The  Greek 
War  — Victoria,  Queen  of  England  — The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
—A  Great  Arctic  Expedition— Discoveries  in 
Australia- The  Last  King  of  France- -Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary— The  Crimean  War— 
The  Indian  Mutiny— King  of  United  Italy 
—Civil  War  in  America— The  Mexican  Re- 
volution—Founding the  German  Empire— 
The  Franco-German  War— The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  — The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa— Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa — China's  Long  Sleep — Japan, 
Britain's  Ally— Russia— The  Annexation  of 
Burma  —  The  Story  of  Afghanistan  —  The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum— The  Redemption  of  Egypt— The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  — The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
—Welding  the  Empire— Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 


1.  Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

2.  The  Three  Bears. 

3.  The  Snow-Child. 

4.  Tom  Thumb. 

5.  The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

6.  Puss  in  Boots. 

7.  The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

8.  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

9.  Gol-dy. 

10.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  I. 

II.    STORIES  OF  THE 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin:ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind 


I.    STORIES  OF  THE  FAIRIES.     lod, 

CONTENTS 

11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast. 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 

GREEK  GODS  AND  HEROES.     lod. 

CONTENTS. 

13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow- White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web. 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  01-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
-ness.  Teacher's  Appendix. 
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"If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks,  "F" 
has  succeded  in  doing  so  in  these  '  Stories  of  the  English.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a  masterpiece  In  literature  for  children, 
but  a  work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good."— Scotsman. 

STORIES    OF   THE    ENGLISH 
FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  R 

FOR  JUNIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  I.— FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  ARMADA. —  1s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  coming  of  the  White  Horse— The  coming  of  the  Cross— The  Fight 
with  the  Raven — Alfred  the  Great — Edward  the  Confessor — William  the  Conquerer — The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom — Richard  Lion-Heart — King  John  and  Magna  Charta — Earl 
Simon  the  Righteous— Edward  the  Englishman— Bannockburn  and  Berkeley— The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies— A  King  dethroned— Prince  Hal— King  Harry— The  Wars  of  the  Roses- 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome— Edward  VI.  and  Mary— Elizabeth,  the  Great 
Queen  :  (1)  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Dover  Castle— The  Pharos,  Dover— Norsemen— Homes  of  our 
Ancestors — Chateau  Gaillard — Tomb  of  a  Crusader  (Gervase  Alard),  Winchelsea  Church — 
Carnarvon  Castle— Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey— Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century— Edward  the  Third— The  Battle  of  Cressy— Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third,  West- 
minster Abbey— Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral— Richard  II.  on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland— Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey— Henry  V.  with  Military 
Attendants — Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army — Joan  of  Arc — The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII. 
on  Bosworth  Field— Henry  VIII.— Wolsey— Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
— Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century — Queen  Elizabeth — The  Armada — Drake — Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots— Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR   SENIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  II.— THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  AND.  GREATER   ENGLAND.— Is.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  First  of  the  Stuarts— The  Struggle  for  Power— The  Puritan  Tyranny 
—The  Second  Struggle  for  Power :  Charles  II.— The  Revolution— The  Fight  with  France  : 
The  Dutch  King— Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough— Greater  England— The  Story  of  Anson— 
The  Story  of  Wolfe— The  Story  of  Captain  Cook— The  Story  of  Olive— The  War  of  American 
Independence— The  great  French  War— The  Story  of  Nelson— The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 
—The  End  of  the  Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—  James  I.— Bacon— Charles  I.— A  Cavalier— Oliver  Cromwell— The 
Great  Fire  of  London— The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower— Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England— Marlborough— Gibraltar— Chatham— Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship— General  Wolfe— The  Death  of  Captain  Cook  — Washington— Pitt- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte— Nelson— H. M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour— Duke  of  Wellington 
—Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 

Molra  O'Neill,  Author  of  '  Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,'  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood, 
says  :  "  F.'s  '  Stories  of  the  English '  was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
I  have  shown  it.  I  lent  it  once  to  a  sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson's  great  battles  had  been  written  by  a  woman,  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a  soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
about  the  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I  know.  She  has  such  a  strong  literary  sense  that  she  simply 
could  not  write  anything  except  in  a  literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a  judicial  mind.  Thia,  I  think,  gives  her  work  a  quite  peculiar 
value." 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word -Building,"  "Prefixes  and  Suffixes,"  &c,  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK      I.  40  Lessons  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  3d. 

BOOK    V.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.— "  We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel," 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST   •     PICTURE  PRIMER .        .        Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND    PICTURE  PRIMER  .        .        Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 
IST  SERIES.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards, 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;  varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE    INFANT    PICTURE     READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News. — "Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96pp.      9d. 

BOOK      I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .  9d. 

BOOK     II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  .  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK   IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK     V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK   VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers, 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STORIES     FROM     ENGLISH 

HISTORY 160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .     160pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .224  pp.  Is.  4d. 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .266  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. —  "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children ;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.    With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.    160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE    .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3Jd. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

Teachers'  Aid.  —  "Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking ;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK      I.  32  pages  .           .           .                    2d. 

BOOK     II.  32  pages  .            .           .            .     .  2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages  ....        3d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages  '  .            .            .            .3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .            .            .                     4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages  .            .            .            .        4d. 

Schoolmistress. — "  These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

BOOK     II.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK  III.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  lfcd. ;  cloth,  2$d. 

BOOK   IV.  48  pages  .  .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK   VI.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK  VII.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Schoolmaster.— "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid.— "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -class  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 

Arithmetical  Exercises. 


BOOK       I. 

. 

.    Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2|d. 

BOOK      II. 

. 

.    Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK    III. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    IV. 

. 

.     Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK      V. 

.           . 

.    Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK    VI. 

. 

.    Paper,  2d. 

cloth,  3d. 

BOOK  VII. 

. 

.    Paper,  3d. 

cloth,  4d. 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

for  Ex-  Standard  an 

d  Continua- 

tion  Classes. 

128  pp.  . 

.     Paper,  6d. 

cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster.— "We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress. — "  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OP  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WOBD-BUILDINO 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.     Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results." 

Educational  Times. — "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotck  Code. 

STANDARD     II.  24  pages.  Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages.  Paper,  lfcd.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD   IV.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3 £d. 

STANDARD     V.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

STANDARD   VI.  64  pages.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  4d. 

Teachers'  Aid. — "These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 

New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD       I.    32  pages  .  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2|d. 
STANDARD     II.    32  pages  .  Paper,  l£d. ;  cloth,  2|d. 
STANDARD  III.     56  pages  .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
STANDARD    IV.     64  pages  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 
STANDARD     V.    80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
STANDARD   VI.    80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes         128  pages  .  Paper,  6d. ;    cloth,  8d. 

V  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News.— "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d.     cloth,  8d. 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  mimerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 


64  William  Blackwood  &  Sons'  List. 

Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE  MINUTE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is, 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCE,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.    Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 
No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words, 
it    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words, 
it    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words. 
„    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences, 
ii    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures. 
H    6.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling. 
,i    7.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
„    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWER  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World.— "Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Aeademicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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